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PREFACE. 

The  appearance  of  the  first  of  the  series  of  small 
histories  to  be  published  under  my  editorship  seems 
to  call  for  a  few  words  from  roe.  The  present  His- 
tory of  England  takes  for  granted  the  views  and 
divisions  laid  down  in  my  General  Sketch  of  Euro- 
pean History  as  .far  as  they  concern  the  particular 
history  of  England.  The  points  in  English  history 
which  were  there  touched  on  as  parts  of  general  his- 
tory, with  special  regard  to  their  bearings  on  the 
history  of  other  countries,  arc  here  dealt  with  more 
fully,  as  a  consecutive  narrative  of  the  history  of  the 
particular  nation  and  country  of  England.  It  will 
"••rhaps  be  found  to  be  more  compressed  than  some 

her  volumes  of  the  series,  as  the  history  of  our 
country  naturally  appealed  to  a  wider  circle  than 
^ny  other,  and  it  was  thought  right  to  keep  the  book 

thin  a.s  small  a  compass  as  might  be. 

The  book  is  strictly  the  work  of  its  author.  I  have 
throughout  given  it  such  a  degree  of  supervision  as 
to  secure  its  general  accuracy;  but  with  regard  to 
the  detaiN  of  the  narrative,  both  as  to  their  choice 
and  their  treatment,  they  are  the  author's  owr;  on 
these  points  I  have  not  thought  it  right  to  go  be- 
jomd  suggestion.     It  may  perhaps  be  bard  for  me  le 


PREFACE. 

speak  impartially  of  a  book  to  whose  general  merit  I 
am  pledged  by  its  mere  appearance;  but  I  can 
honestly  say  that  it  is  the  result  of  genuine  work 
among  the  last  and  best  lights  on  the  subject.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  thoroughly  trustworthy,  and  that  it  will 
give  clearer  and  truer  views  on  most  of  the  points 
on  which  clear  and  true  view«  are  specially  needed 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  book  on  the  samt 
small  scale. 

EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 

SoM£iii.EAZE,  Wells, 
Mank  i^th^  1873. 


NOTE. 


It  having  been  suggested  to  me  by  persons  engaged 
in-education  that  the  addition  of  some  maps  and  the 
expansion  of  certain  parts  of  the  narrative  would 
make  this  book  more  useful  in  schools,  I  have  ac- 
cordingly, and  with  Mr.  Freeman's  sanction,  pre- 
pared this  edition,  which  I   trust  will  be  found  an 

improvement 

E.  T. 

July,  187! 
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SWKGEN  FURKBBARO. 
d.  1014. 

« ■  \  I  T  -  EmmM  »/  S»rm,.  njj>,  witl^ 

I — — »  I 

Swmm.       HAROLD  I.  HARTHACNUT. 

(///V^//«M/#.) 
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DUKES  OF  THE  NORMANS.     (Pp.  35.  3a,  37*x) 


riciIard 

TMBGOOO, 

r.  996>ioa6. 


ROLF, 

ist  Dukr  nf  the  Kormaos. 

r.  9>i-y>7- 

WILLIAM 

I  OM.'.WOKU, 

'■  •/•'7-V43- 


RICHARD 
THB  rKAKutaa. 

1' 

T"  :.in«, 

•  fj  II.  0/ 

ui.  1.  <  nut  0/  Entland 
and  Dtnmarh. 


RlClUkDlIl7 
r.     >6-ioa8. 


! 

ROBERT  II. 

r.  1087-1096. 
''•■•"  •  -  '  fo  iioo 
was 

'■nm,> 


bnii  bv  his 
brother  Henry.) 


WILLIAM 

THB  CONVt'KMOR, 

r.  103S-1087. 


I 

WILLIAM 

Huri's, 
r.  1096-1100. 


HENRY  L 

r.  1106-1135. 


Matilda, 
m.  GEOFFREY, 

COt'XT  Of   .»NJOl' 
ANT)  MAINE 

(who  won  the 

Duchy  from 

Stephen.  1145). 

HE.NRY  II. 

invested  with  the 

Duchy  ityi. 

d.  1189. 


A>1' 
m.  St., 

Count  .      ,■.;. 
tnd  i'hitrtrrt, 

1 

STEI'MFV 

OF  I 

r.  iij 


RICHARD 

THE  LION-HKART, 

r.  1 189-1199. 


►i\N 


JOHN. 

r.  iip9-i»Q4. 
(wLen  Nonnandy  was  conque 
by  France.  I 


rOWARD  III.     HENRV  IV. 


CUim  of  EDNV  akd  lii.  lo  the  French  Crown.    (P.  105.) 


•  Suv 


FHILIPIII. 

TWK  •OLD, 

r.  trf^ttty 

I 


PHlLiP  IV. 

Till  rAIR, 

r  ta«s-i3i4. 


iMbel. 


LOllriSX.        PHILIP  V.       CI-      ILBSIV. 

t     rn.-i,f'  TMB  UMMI.  <  F  AIR,  ■«.  Sdmmrd  /I. 

i3l^)n.  r.     ^9-1  jaS.  0/  Emtlmmd. 

Edward  III. 
o(  Bacluid. 


CkariM,  Conat 
ofValoia, 
d.  i«ts- 

PHILIP  VL 

or  VALOM, 

r.  ijaS-tjyx 

JOHN  n. 

TMB  GOOD, 

r.  I3SD.I364. 


Detceot  oi  Ht.NKY  IV.     (P.  11&) 


HENRY  III. 

I 


EP«%'AROI. 
EDWARD  II. 
EDWARD  III. 


Bart  of  Xjutaatm. 

I 


Bariof 


Hmu    ■ 
BaHofLaa    ■!«; 


Heo  •! 
Duke  of  La    uur. 


Jeha  of  G««Bt.    —    Bkacko 
Dun  of  LuoMter.  I  of 


HBN 


RY  IV. 


GtiStALv-'JlCAL  TABLtb. 


HOUSE  OF  YORK 


( 

Ljoncl.  Duke 
of  (  I. 

PI, 


EDWARD 

I 


Edmund 

Mortimer, 

Earl  of  March, 

d.  1424. 


Anne  Morti 


Richard, 
Duke  of 
nU'P  at 


BOWAko  IV 


r  ^*»ARD 
V. 


Richard. 

Duke  of 

York. 


Elizabeth, 

fH.  HENRY 

VII. 


nciu,  14' 


Katharine, 

m.  Sir 

H'iUiam 

C^mrltmajt, 


Henry 
<  •  Mirtcnay, 

>t  it'iuess 
'  :  l-.vcter. 
:  (  'i-aded 

■■(' 

Edward 

Courtenav. 

Karl  of  Devoo, 

d.  1556. 


;.ce, 
m.  itapti  .StvilU. 


Edwar.1, 

Earl  of 

Warwick, 

beheaded 

M99. 


154". 
tm.  Sir  Kichara 
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Ouk 


ty. 


WillLlD. 

Count  o(  KUndera, 
b.  tioi,  d,  iiaS. 


THE  SOVEREIGNS 
Since  the 


WILLIAM  I. 


WILLIAM  IL 
b.  About  1060, 

d.   IIQO. 


Henry, 
b.  1155,  d.  1183. 


RICHARD  I. 
b.  1157,  d.  1199. 


liii       «:LKL1GN5  Oi*   ENGLAND. 


OF  ENGLAND. 
'    rmum  CMftutt. 
b.  about  tmj^d.  *e§j. 


^  tV   I. 

Adek. 

i.      «B. 

d 

d.     ij. 

m.  1.  M^flUm  ff 

Mr.  ; 

CV-fc 

S€0tUmd. 

BMt  mmu     nuT 

(»-r». 

Matilda. 

STEpiiEN. 

d.  1167, 

d.  115A. 
w.  MmtTUm 

C0mml0/ 

Ctmmttu  0/B*mitfut. 

Am/0m, 

1 

1 

r 

■'  '1 

HRNftV  tl. 

Btutace, 

WIttfain, 
Count  of 

b    t-        '      ■■'. 

Couatof 

-A                             re/' 

Boulogne, 
d.  us> 

^.•sr 

'■       '"•». 

joAn. 

b 

b.  iiM,  d.  iai6. 

1": 

m.  «.  lntKfU/ 

'V 

A  mgemUmt 

/>>;;a««r. 

HBNRV  III. 

1 

Arthur, 
D«kco< 

b.  im,  d.  1*74. 
m.  MUmmtT  0/ 

HritMMiy, 

b.  III;. 

EDWARD  :. 
b.  i»y).  d.  1J07. 
•1.  1.  A//<ta#r 

0/C^liU. 

BDWAROII. 

b.  lati. 
■urdcTMijM. 

Frmm€0. 

IDWAkI)  III. 

b 

Stt  mtJrt  fmft. 


MDUi 
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THE  SOVEREIGNS 


RJward, 
I'rince  oif 

b.    IJ10, 


DuImo) 
CUrcnc«, 

■I   tjA. 


EDWARD 


Blmmtke,  —  jwolt  Of  GMint,  —  3.  Katkarimt 


Hemry,  Dmk*0/ 
Lmmtasttr. 


OukeoC 

Lancuter, 

b.  about  1340, 


KiCH    II. 
b.  ij66. 

ft. 


Phltipp*. 
m.  K4mmmd 


HENRY  IV. 
b.  ij<^,  d.  1413. 

m     I      -\fttrv 


John  Hcaufort, 
Earl  of  SomcntcL 


K 
Mo 

Eai: 


Bdmund 
Mortimer, 
Earl  of 
March, 
<L  »4a4. 


Frumcr,  wk*  —  %.  Owen  Tudor. 

I       L_„, 

HENRY  VI.        Edmund 
b.  1431,  Tudor,  Earl    | 

d.  1471.        of  Rkhmood. 


1 

Anne 
Mortimer, 
m,  KuA'trJ, 

Ejrl »/     m.  M»rfarH  «/ 


vfke  tmu 

ieketuteil, 

IPS- 


At^fm, 


Sdward, 
Prince  of  Wales, 

b  1453. 

slain  at 

Tewkesbury, 

1471. 


M«rir«re^ 
Beaufort. 


HSNR?  VII. 
b.  1457.  <••  :«»• 


Xatktrftu    —    HENRY  Vin.->    a.  Amm*  B^le/m.    —    y  Jamt  S4ytH»Hr. 

»  4r»t*m.  b.  1491,  d.  I547'" 


MARV.  ELIZABETH,  EDWARD  VI. 

b.  I $16,  d.  15^8,  b    i}33,d.  1603.  b.  1)37, d.  1 55}. 

m,  Philip  i/S^fi', 


TH£  SOVEREIGNS  OF  ENGLAND. 
OP  EKGLANI>-oootmu«d. 
fIL 


uudii 


DvkeoTYork, 


RidMTd. 


Earl  of  Cajnbrt.l|(c, 

bcbca':' 
m 

Richard  PlaalaccMt. 

DvlMolYofk, 

■bin  at 


SDWARO  IV. 
b   1441.4.  nHy 

I 


Gaom,  Dniwof 
wca.  b.  1449.  <*•  «47«- 


d.   IJO). 


BDWaRO  Rkbard,     Bdwwd,  Maigant, 

V.         Duke  of       lki1o<  Couateaiof 

b.  MTo-       York.      Warwkk,  Saliabvnr, 

b.  1471.     babtadaa  beh.  M41, 

MW-  "»•  ■»> 

ii 


RICHARD  III 

b.  LAS3,  d.   I4^«. 

m.  A  mm*  Mtvilu 


Bdtwl, 
Princ«&(  Wali% 
b.  aboot  1476, 
4.1414. 


Maniarat. 

b.  i^to.  A   H4i. 

m.  I.  J^mtft  /i',. 

King  »/  S<  fit. 


Jaavrt  V 
KUif  o(  S<.ot%, 

Marv. 
Oa«cn  •'(  StiJtk, 
MMnU  <d  i}«7. 

jAM^tS  I. 

b.  i^M.d.  ite). 

^  ••#  r/  /VaaMrA. 

'  I 


M.  ntmrj  Crtjt, 
Dmktt/SmgHk. 

JaaatSfty. 
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THE  SOVEREIGNS 


JAMKs 

I 


CHARLES  L 
b.  1600,  beheaded  164a. 
m.  Hrmrietta  Maria  c/ r'rane*. 

I 


CHARLES  IL    j.  Amiu  Hyd*  -  JAMBS  U.  .  j.  Mary*/ 


b.  1630,  d.  1685. 


b.  1633, 
a.  1701. 


MARY. 

b.  1663, 
d.  1694. 

VILLI  AM 

in. 


ANNE. 

b.  \f/ 

d.   171 ; 


M»d«mi. 


Mary. 


Jam<*s  Frtnch         WII.I.!aM  III. 


'I.  1766. 


Charles 
Edward 

Stuart,  the 
Young 

Preleadcr, 
b.  «7»>, 
i».  17«H. 


1 

Heniy 
Hcnedlct 
Stuart, 
Cardinal 
York, 
b.  1715, 
d.  18*7. 


/HE  SOVEREIGNS  OF  ENGLAND. 
OF  ENGLAND— coniioued. 


U       iv    .     •    •        , 


BUabeUi. 


Sopkla, 

d.  1714. 

•r.  Ermnt  A  rngmttut^ 


GEORGE  I. 

b.  i6tu,  d.  I7a7. 

m.  Stfkim  OtrMktm 


GEORC.K  !!. 
b 

Frcdcnrk. 
Prince  erf  W«le» 
b    iA>7,  d.  1751. 

GEORGK  III. 
b.  iTtC,  d.  iSao. 
a*.  ChmrUtt4f/ 


t>.  1707,  d.  iltaow  b.  17711  d.  ilt}i. 


VICTORIA. 


/ 


IlISTORV  OF  ENGLAND. 

CHAl"  '   ■■    '. 
)  )<ITA1N    BEFORE    Tll^   LNOUSH   CONQUEST. 


A i*.   ,. 

S/.  Alkam  {by 

I    The  British  Isles.  — //,/'/*/,  the  southern 

■'■'.'-'■•■/       i>j  />///<////,  has  its   name  from  the 
'  ^/.  .1 'I'cutonic  people  who.  with  other 


1   by  .1  U;i.. 

'I    Cxi*;t     !Kvi 


ri-<  nn!  .    -.:  :  of  the  r.n  .   . 

W ' .  "      :    .  1 1 1 1  U 

(o:         -     ,  ,  "ti-., 

& 


BRITAIN. 

.111(1    tools  found    in   the  caves   which  ^ 

unknown  men  of  old  for  dwellinj;  or  bu;  s, 

and  in  the  tombs  called  ^^/v:"'  *    '        '     '  n 

in  many  y)arts  of  Britain.      1  /, 

1  /rrng  and  ^luliu,  there  \  r 

.   the  Scots  or  Gaelf  who  li 

uuiUc  a   bciiiement   in  Caledonia   or  liiain, 

which  from  them  came  to  be  called  .  'I" wo 

Celtic  languages  are  still  spoken  in  the  British  Isles. 
These  are  the  Gaelic,  dialects  of  which  survive  in  parts 
of  Ireland,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  in  the  Western 
Highlands  of  Scotland;  and  the  Cymric  or  Welsh 
tongue,  which  is  spoken  in  Wales. 

2.  The  Rpnian  Conr"^-'^    Julius  Caesar.— 

At  the  lime  when  our  ':  knowledge  of  the 

Britons  begins,  the  Rovum,^  were  the  most  powerful 
nation  of  the  world;  and  it  was  their  great  general, 
Caius  Julius  Ciuar,  who  first  attempted  to  explore 
Britain,  which  was  still  scarcely  known  except  to 
those  merchants  who  traded  with  the  tribes  on  the 
sea-coast.  Caesar  was  then  governor  of  (7^////.  the  land 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhine,  the  greater  part 
of  which  he  had  himself  conquered.  Finding  that  his 
enemies  in  Gaul  had  often  received  help  from  Britain 
he  determined  to  invade  the  i-i^^^'i  ",.  n,  .  -,r,i;„„iy 
caraeover  with  two  legions  i I  4; 

either  at  Walmer  or  Deal,  afiLi  .i  -  inj)  i-ni  wmi  liie 
natives.  The  next  year  he  came  again,  when  he  was 
opposed  by  a  league  of  tribes  under  a  c'  '  "  d 
Cassivelaunus,   whose   fortified   town   or  c 

Romans  .issaulted  and  took;  but  neither  uijic  ilid 
Ca.'sar  m.ikc  any  lasting  conqtic^t,  or  lenvc  nny  trooi)s 
behind  him.    He  only  saw  t  art  of 

the  island;  the  population,  h<  _c,  and 

the  buildings  and  cattle  numerous.  Corn  seems  to 
have  been  plentiful  about  his  camp  in  Kent,  the 
Kentish  pcoj^Ie  being,  according  to  him,  the  most 
civilized  in  Britain.  The  Britons  employed  both 
cavalry  and  chrt,'iots  in  war,  and  were  remarkable  foe 
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their  skill  in  driving,  and  the  ariivijy  wiih  which  they 

!<•  •; 
to 

tJ; 

I-  .               ,        >,         ■        s 

d  to  their  gods. 
1"  As  Roman  civilization  spread  in 

N  md  commerce  increased  along  the 

«"  ..ccamc  much  better  known    to   the 

w  carried  on  a  larger  trade.     Its  exports 

ail.  uti   lu  have  comprised   com    and    cattle,  tin, 
Kail,  iron,  gold  and  silver,  besides  skins,  slaves,  and 

h  '            •        •       .  I  were  found,  but  of  a  1 

k  .  r.  till  the  time  of  the  ' 

I'  over  A.  D.  4.V 

t'  "cr  Hritnin.     » 

\\  ders  was 

(  -  V,  who  at 

ti  own  tribe  in  the  east,  and  then 

«'  pie  dwelling  by  the  Severn,  long 

n  est.     He  was  at  last  taken  and 

V  0,  where  ?' ■■  T—  •  f-ror,  struck  bv 

1;  <lbearir).                of  putting  l;iin 

I'  ;.Ti  late  of  a  i.^jauc-,            '      ;  ond 

h  lives.      It  is  tcld   of   1                  that 


u 


tl 
.1/ 


>lgcd   kliOUld  COVcl  the  pOOf  CUltiigCS 


,  they  .idvani  cU;  the  UcknUcr^  ul  the  i^c  wcic 


.\  inUTAlN.  I  HM. 

overwhelmed,  nnd  the  sacred  gro 
had  been  offered  in  sacrifice,  weri  ,- 

while  '"  ■      ■  ,    , ,  ;i  ii^(j  fi  r 

the  K  Av  of  a  K  c 

Icenians,  a  tribe  dwelling  in  what  arc  now  Norlolk 
and  SufTolk.  This  people  hnd  liccn  rniclly  oppressed 
by  the  Roman  officers;  had  been 

scourged,  and  her  two  <;     ^  dtobrutai 

outrage.  Breathing  vengeance,  the  Iccnians  rose  in 
arms,  stirring  up  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  join  io 
the  revolt;  while  Boadicea,  spear  in  hand,  her  yello»v 
hair  flowing  below  her  waist,  harangued  her  forces 
with  fiery  eloquence.  The  colony  of  Camuhuiu- 
ntim  (Colchester)  was  stormed,  and  the  colonists 
slaughtered  by  the  insurgents.  In  like  manner  were 
111  issacred  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  towns  of 
l\i ulamium  (near  St.  Albans)  and  Londinittm  ^Lon- 
don), which  was  already  a  great  trading  place.  In 
modern  times  there  have  been  found,  below  the  soil 
of  Ix)ndon,  charred  remains  of  wooden   ' 

supposed  to  be  those   of   the    ancient    I,' m, 

which  was  probably  burned  down  by  the  Britons.  So 
far  they  carried  all  before  them,  but  on  the  return 
of  Suetonius,  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter. 
Boadicea  died  soon  after — a  natural  death,  as  some 
say:  according  to  others,  she  poisoned  herself  in 
despair. 

5.  Roman  Britain  -The  Roman  dominion  in  Bri- 
tain w  cd  and  increased.  From 
the  ye..  of  ih«';*rr»r7V/<-(',  the  terri- 
tory subject  lo  Rome,  w,  t.  He 
extended  the  Roman  don  Forth 
and  Clyde,  securing  the  frontier  by  a  chain  of  forts; 
while  a  second  line  of  defence  was  formed  by  similar 
forts  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway.  The  wild  northern 
tribes  called  Caledonians  were  never  subdued  >  it  1  r>n  r}, 
Agricola  defeated  them  in  a  battle  on  the  i 
border.  His  fleet  sailed  along  the  northern  h».»m  .md 
look  possession  of  the  Orkneys.   Agricola  was  a  wise 
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tiU 
go< 
tains"  S'  ik   i.aiin,  wore  the  ti>}^a  or 

gownw:..- ..nciivedressof  the  Romans, 

and  adopted  the  ways  and  manners  of  their  con- 
jjuerors.  The  greater  part  of  Britain  remained  subject 
to  Rome  for  mure  than  three  hundred  years  ;  and  its 
hi^'         '  ..        1    'js  to  that  of  the  Roman 

Kn  s  grew  up,  connected 

by  '.  ruads,  which  crossed  the 

rn  ncs.     Agriculture  so  throve 

wf  the  chief  corn-r 
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country 
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higher  classes  in  the  towns, 
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non 
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a  paved  way — r 
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.  of  the  dead,  insrrip- 
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ti  constantly  strcngthcr 

n  nians.     In  the  year  12 

Haiirian  visited  Britain,  and  had  the  forts  between  the 
Tync  and  the  Solway  connected  by  a  ditch  and 
earthen  rampart.  A  similar  dyke  was  raised  along 
Ai^'Hcola's  northern  line,  about  139,  in  the  rf-"'*^  -he 
\m\Y<:xox  Antoninus  Pius.     Still  the  Caledi  f 

ifduble,  and  about  2o8,lhe  Emperor  Sn<ft  v 

drove  them  out  of  the  province,  but  led  an  w 

into  their  country,  returning  to  die  in  2ii,at  /i/v/.n /.///, 
now  called    York,  which  was    then    the   chirf  rity 
of    Britain.     Severus  seems    to   have   sti 
Hadrian's  wall  with  a  second  line  of  t 
Finally,  tl  mc  line,  of 

which  fra^:  >utthecnd 

of  the  fourth  or  l>egvnning  ot  the  fifth  century. 

6.  The  British  Church.— The  Christian  faith 
made  its  way  in  Britain  as  in  other  parts  of  th. 
Roman  Empire,  but  how  or  when  it  was  {"'•-  ''>•  -fl 
is  not  known.      Its  first  martyr  is  said  to  n 

.S7.  Alhan,  who    was   put    to   death    for    ms 
about  304,  near  Verulamium.     There,  in  the  > 

century,  an  En ^       '        "    '      "  r 

an  abbey,  roun..  c 

martyr's  name. 
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tury, w  was  Koing  down,  the 
frc-  "  (Caledonians 
wi-  >/s — hepan  to 


wi  r  d  on  the  coast  of  Gaul. 

/'.  '  "  ' '^  'n  367  was  sent 

by  uc  of  Uritain, 

'■  tnh  D.u  K  DtNuini  the  northern 

i   th  t  Saxons  from  the  coasts. 
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enslaved  those  whom  they  overcame,  and  drove  the 
rest  into  the  western  part  of  the  island.  Never  having 
been  under  the  pjwcr  of  Rome,  norlaught  to  rever- 
ence her  name,  they  cared  nothing  for  herarts,  lan- 
guage, or  laws  ;  theykeptlli  1  faith, 
their  own  laws  and  institut  il  un- 
touched by  Roman  >  .^.  I  hey  spoke 
of  the  Dritons  as  /-'  at^rs  ;  while  the 
Britons  called  them  all  ^.xvm  ,■  and  to  this  day  the 
descendants  of  the  Celts  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the 
Scottish  Highlands,  term  a  man  of  English  speech 
and  race  a  "  Saxon." 

2.  The  English  Kinjgdoms.— According  to 

ancient  tradition,  liic  first  1  cutonic  Kingdom  in  this 
island  was  that  of  AV/r/,  which  has  always  kept  its 
Hritish  name.  Gu<rthcyrn  or  I'ortif^ern^  a  native 
prince,  was  ill-advised  enough  to  invite  two  Juiish 
chiefs,  the  brothers  Hcu^cst  and  JJorsn,  to  serve 
against  the  Picts.  The  strangers,  coming  over  with 
their  followers  in  three  Xy</j  or  ships,  landed  in 
449  at  Ebbsfleet  in  Thanet,  defeated  the  Picts,  and 
then,  thinking  they  might  as  well  conijuer  for  tln-ni- 
selves,  sent  over  for  their  countrymen  in  North 
Germany,  telling  them  how  good  the  land  was  and 
how  weak  were  its  people.  The  Britons  nevertheless 
had  a  long  struggle  with  them  ;  the  first  battle  re- 
corded in  the  ancient  annals  known  as  the  English 
Chronicle,  took  place  at  Aylesford,  and  cost  the  life 
of  Horsa  ;  but  the  Jutish  adventurers  at  last  got  the 
better,  founding  the  Kingdoms  of  East  and  West 
Kent.  The  next  Teutonic  Kingdom  was  that  of  the 
South-Saxons  or  Sussex,  found  by  j^EIle,  who  in  477 
landed  near  the  city  of  Regnum,  since  called,  after 
his  son  Cissa,  Cissanceasier  now  Chichester  .  Near 
where  Pevensey  now  is,  there  stood  the  walled  town 
of  Anderida,  one  of  the  fortresses  w  hich  guarded  the 
coast.      In  those  days  the  sea  flowed  to  the  rising 

CrOUnd    on  Whi<"^i     Andirlfln     \vi<^       111  I  <V   -in<1     villi, ». 
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could  ride  where  now  is  a  great  bank  of  shingle. 
This  town  -+]lk*  and  Cissa  took  in  491,  and  a  brief 
entry  in  the  Chroiuclc  iclLi  us  that  they  "slew  all 
that  dwelled  therein,  nor  was  there  a  Briton  left 
the:  -    ■■     '      ;    ;  t\ere  came  another  body 

of  >  nhat  is  now  called  Hamp- 

shi:  li'fst- Saxons 

or  -  and  his  son 

Cynru,  'I  itiui  i*,  ciders  or   chiefs,    a 

title  wh  n  of  "alderman,"  isstillin  use. 

A  r 

him  than  for  his  real  exploit,  about  520  defeated 
the^^iv  ns  If  /.■/./■;/ /J  in  Dorsetshire,  and  checAed 
for  1  thciradvance  westwards.     But 

l»;i;  ■■  IH.W  ihcirway,  and  a  victory  wonby 

t!.cir  K  //in  577at  Deorham  in  Ciloucester- 


»hirc. 

I  ii  r  t.  >v 

into    tli'         '         ' 

■'        V 

n    towns 

of  (iloucestcr 

,  Circn<  ■ 

t  district 

abi' 

•  X  Otis 

ami 

.sex 

still    u 

itamc^  I 

.     <>n  t] 

he    land    was 

m  'ir!',- 

he  cast  roast. 

ii  of 
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\ 
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the  }1  umber 

•  1 

'  'ly  Bernicia  ar 

1.1    /:  /'. 

,    -,,,,1  .1,....,. 

v..  • 

:cr  one  ruler. 

01    .'-'■ 

fui.      The   f.; 

t'l      iiii:    I'Ci- 
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^  /«/<i.  who  b' 

reign  in  547. 
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men.  "If  they  cry  to  their  God  against  us,"  quoth 
he,  "they  fight  against  us,  albeit  they  bear  not  arms," 
and  he  caused  his  men  to  fall  on  and  slay  tliem.  Kor 
nearly  three  hundred  years  from  that  time  Chester 
seems  to  have  lain  in  ruins,  though  its  Roman  walls 
were  left  standing.  The  latest  of  the  Knglish  king- 
doms was  that  of  .il/^'/r/a,  which  grew  out  of  a  number 
of  small  Anglian  settlements.  The  original  Mercians 
• — the  men,  that  is,  on  the  inarch  ox  border — were  the 
settlers  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Trent,  in  th« 
borderland  between  the  linglish  and  the  Welsh.  In 
time  Mercia  extended  its  power  and  name  from  the 
Humbert©  the  Thamesandthe  Lower  Avon,  thereby 
depriving  the  West-Saxons  of  some  of  their  conquests, 
i'he  seven  chief  kingdoms,  Kent^  Sussex,  Wessex^ 
Essex,  Northumberland,  luist-Ani^lia,  and  Mercia, 
•vhich  stand  out  above  the  lesser  kingdoms  and 
states,  are  sometimes  called  by  modern  authors  the 
Jfepiarchy,  that  is,  the  Oovernment  of  seven;  but  the 
name  is  misleading,  as  thecountry  1 

out  into  seven  states  with  settled  '  v 

w  4.  not  only  with  ihc  Welsli,  but 

an  lid  sometimes  one  prevailed  and 

sotnetnncs  another.  At  times  some  one  king  gained 
a  certain  authority  over  his  fellows,  in  which  case  he 
is  termed  in  the  Chronicle  a  Brehoalda,  or  "  Wiclder 
of  Britain^^L 

3-  The  British  or  Welsh  Kingdoms  —in 

the  middle  of    the   sixth  century  it  seemed  as  if  the 
island  as  far  as  the  Firths  was  to  be  divided  length- 
ways between  the  Welsh  in  the  west  and  tl;     '"      '    h 
in  the  east.     B'**  ^»v  the  West-Saxon  rotv 
Briton  '       W ales  ox  Cor t  :t 

Cornw  crwith  Devon  r- 

set — were  cut  off  from  their  brethren  of  Norlh-  U  a/cs, 
the  remnant  of  which  is  still  called  Wales.  The  con- 
quests of  yEthclfrith  and  his  successors  in  like  manner 
qut  off  the  r.ritons  of  Wales  from  tho^c  lnvond  Chester. 


%fk« 
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ry  of  tlu"  northern  iJri'lsl), which 

>f  ( 'Ivdc,  If >ni;  remain fd  unstib- 

in  indc- 

ry.when 

it  wa»  con<iufred  by  the  Northumbrian  King  Juht-in. 

4-  Beligion. — The  faith  of  the  English  was  much 

the  same  as  that  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  generally — 

K,  ,t^.  T^jsm^  though  not  of  a  degraded  form.     Woden, 

the   Danes  Odin^  was  their   chief  god,  the 

giver  oi  valour  and  victory  ;  after  him  came  Thunor^ 

that  is.  Thunder,  better  known  by  his  Danish  name  of 

' :' the  sky  ;  and  many  other  gods  and 

nnme«i  of  the  days  of  the  week,  as 

lay,  still 

.     The 

1  in 

1  .  .  :  cast 

of  11  m.    Uyrd,  that  IS,  hate,  lives  on  in 

«'i'  ..,  which  in  northern  tales  and  ballads 

I  doom   or  curse  inflicted  by  supernatural 

i"7.,-  .      ihcrc  was  also  a  belief  in  spirits  who  haunted 

the  wilds  and  the  waters,  and  in  f/rrs  or  fairies,   tv. 

5  K  ^  '  T*-    pie.— The  Knglish  royal  houses 

clai  the   pod  Wfid«'n  ;  but, thongn 

:  ■  \or- 

>m- 
iian 
.ing 
w  I-  lit  as  leader 

of  '  .  A  lull  .1  single 

Kii  ver  all  th  itlc 

"  '  ■    •'"•    ^•''  ..^...tnd. 

.  a  title 

irds 

the 

Id 

led 

HHkianU  or    public  Uml — bciungmg  to    the  State 
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When  the  conquering  FInglish  settled  down,  they 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  occupy  all  the  territory 
they  had  won,  and  thus  there  remained  unallotted 
land  at  the  disposal  of  the  tribe  or  State.  The  King 
had  his  private  estates  like  other  ]  >  '  id  as  he 
could,  though  at  first  only  with    th<  of  his 

council,  mak'  .f  the  folklancJ,  ii   Lame  to  be 

lookcdonasK  ty  of  theOown.    I.nndowners 

were  under  a  llirc  n — tofr-  i  to 

serve  in  the /)'r//<-  to  keep  i,  tifi- 

cations  and  bridges,  i-reemcn — for  there  were  mcN 
w  ho  were  "  unfree  " — were  divided  into  two  great 
classes,  known  as  Earls  and  Churls^  terms  best 
expressed  by  the  words  "  gentle  and  simple ;"  and 
in  later  days,  the  man  who  had  no  land  of  his  own 
had  to  take  some  landed  rran  for  his  "lord"  or 
/iiaster,  to  be  his  surety  ard  protector.  Nowadr.ys 
"my  lord"  is  only  a  respectful  manner  (  '  '  ing 
a  nobleman  or  a  judge  ;  but  of  old,  wl  nan 

called  another  "his  lord,"  it  meant  that  lie  owtd  him 
service  and  looked  to  him  for  protertion.  Kvery 
king  or  other  great  m.  !led 

///r^/7J  (now  spelled ///<  .ses 

to  his  service  in  peace  and  war.  As  it  was  both 
honourable  and  profitable  to  seneaking,  who  cculd 
provide  for  his  followers  by  grants  of  folkland,  the 
thanes  grew  into  a  class  of  gentry  and  nobles,  which 
supplanted  the  older  nobility,  the  "carls";  and  at  last 
the  name  of  thane  was  given  lo  all  who  owned  a 
certain  quantity  of  land.  For  the  defence  of  the 
countryevery  freeman  was  bou I   '  thc/j/v/. 

Slaves  v;ere  most  numerous  p  ■  1  order, 

where  many  ^'^  '  •  ade 

bondsmen.      .  her 

ways  than  being  eapiuicd  in  war.     '1)  be 

driven  by  i)Overty  to  sell  themselves,  or  1  hen 

children  by  their  parents,  or  be  enslaved  by  law  be- 
cause they  could  not  n.^v  ihcir  debts  or  the  fines  they 
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rrcd  by  some  offence;  '>r  ihcy  might  be  born 

0  (  Thj  Kin2'vasnot*7/^W///<'(that 

i.  '  v  nr'       iiM'^  to  his  own  will) 

of 

mil 

called  the    i  that  is,  the 

.     le  Wise,  its  ni .-, 'he    H'//a», 

■    Men.    It  is   probable   that   all   freemen 

•  '^irt  in  the  Meeting,  but  if  so,  when  the 

\v  fewer  in  number,  and  larger  in  extent, 

'  n  ceased  to  attend,  because 

:ld  not  travel  the  distance. 

nto 

led 

:> — llic    /  o  were 

>\'s  or   1  nt;  the 

ris- 

..leat 

J  were  present;  and 

iT  of  the  citizens  of 

1  for  the  election  of  a 

.X  ,  _      ...    |. -..vi-.  wi   i.iv.    ..  lUn  were  large;  they 

ek<:ted  the  Kin;^;  and  they  and  he  together  made 

l.iws  and  treaties,  and  appointed  or  removed    the 

otViccrs  of  the  State.     In  small  matters  the  people 

Va   had    its   own 
under  the  n.ifnc 


ot 

..1 


led  over  by  the 
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CONVERSION  OK  1  HE  k.NGLISH   1  O  CHRiSTIANITV. 

TAf  totnvrsion  of  AV«/(l) — tht  (onvtrsion  of  thf  Norik 
{2)—t/if  Stottish  mission  (3) — tk/'  Synod  of  IVhithy  (4) 
— Ike  Ckuixh  of  EttgUittd  (5). 

t.  Conversion  of  Kent.— Mh  >i. 

had  learned  nothing  from  the  Chri  ..nd 

tlicir  conversion  was  first  undertaken  by  a  ntinsion 
from  Rome,  which  was  still  considered  the  greatest 
city  of  the  Western  world,  and  whose  Hishop,  com- 
monly called  Pope,  that  is.  Father,  was  held  to  be 
chief  of  all  IJishops.  Grej^ory  the  Great,  who  was 
made  Pope  in  590,  was  said  to  have  become  interested 
in  the  English  from  seeing  some  beantifiil  fair-skinned 
and  long-haired  boys  from  Deira  standir.;  in  the  mar- 
ket at  Rome  for  sale  as  slaves.  Well  were  they  called 
Angles,  he  said,  for  they  had  the  faces  of  nngfts;  and 
sorrowing  that  those  who  were  so  fair  of  form  should 
be  in  heathen  darkness,  he  at  once  conceived  a  wish 
for  the  conversion  of  the  English.  So  after  he  had 
become  Pope,  he  sent  to  Hritam  a  band  of  priests 
and  monks  having  at  their  he;id  .f //;'// 7/V,  afterwards 
styled  Saint,  who  landed  in  597  ct.     AJhcl- 

bert.  Kin;  of  Kent,  who  was  the  1 ,       crful  jjrince 

in  Southern  England,  had  married  Bertha,  daughter 
of  Charibert,  one  of  the  Prankish  kings  in  Northern 
Gaul.  The  Franks,  a  Teutonic  people,  were  Christ- 
ians; and  yEthelbert.  though  himself  a  heathen,  had 
agreed  to  allow  his  wife  free  exercise  of  her  religion. 
He  now  consented  to  listen  to  Augustine  and  his 
coruoanions.    The  meeting  took  place  in  the   Isle 
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of  Thanct,  *nd,  by  /Cthelbcrt's  wish,  in  the  open  an, 
because  spells  and  charms,  which  he  feared  the 
^traneers  might  use,  were  sujijioscd  to  have  less  power 
out  of  doors.  After  hearing  what  they  had  to  say  he 
gave  them  a  house  in  the  royal  city  of  Canterbury, 
w  hfr«-  rhrv  wor>!.:i)ii<'f!  in  the-  little  Roman  church  of 

is  wont  to  pray.     Ere 

'     -  W.V.,   .,  •   >^'"-.-!f,  whose  ex- 

le  was  frt  rs.    Augus- 

t>ury,andhis 

-  been  many 

i/t/iinor  mother 

led  two  Bishops, 

r,  and  the  other 

:  lilt  for  him  the 

,  introduced 

.  \ though  an 

onkt  •  the  Knglish,  was  sttU  the  literary 

and       r,-^3ge   in    other  parts  of  Western 

Christendom. 

2.   Conversion    of  the  Korth.— iSuAwW, 

or  as  we  now  write  the  name,  /tihcin,  of  Deira, 
ascended     '      ^  •  •  r^^e  in  617,  and  be- 

rame  the-  n.     On  the  northern 

I  s  in  that  of 

/  So  strong 

l.ir 
n- 

'■                                                      :...:...  :ti,  he 

t                                               !ie  water  tar  the 

"••»l  tlu...  ik,i   wife, 

'crt  of  Kent,  was  a 

'                        i    iw   III-                   "     '  \  whom  she 

her.  the  r  husband 

w  vinced, 

1)  cy  alio 

>'                iupl  Luiuuuuit)-.      11.  okU  nobles 
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decided  for  the  new  creed,  and  the  heathen  High 
Priest  Coifi  himself  undertook  to  profane  the  idol 
temple  of  Godmanham.  Riding  up,hc  hurled  a  spear 
into  it,  and  bade  his  followers  set  it  on  fire.  The 
Minster  of  York,  at  first  a  simple  wooden  church,  was 
founded  by  Edwin,  who  was  there  !  !  in  627, 

But  after  Edwin  in  633  had  fallen  fi  unst  the 

he;i:"  "  '  ■'  of  the  Mercians,  ana  liie  Welsh 
Kin^  . us  fled  with  the  widowed  Onren 

to  Keni,  .iiui  NurUiuuibrian  Christianity - 
to  pf-rish,  when  a  delivt-rcr  arose  in  (' 

unt,  a  son  of  1.     At  a  place  called 

icid,  near  He  wald  set  up  a  wooden 

cross — the  first  Christian  sign  reared  in  Hernicia — 
and  there,  with  his  little  army,  knelt  and  nr  i\<(l  for 
Hid.     The  Welsh  King  fell  in  the  ensii  md 

thenceforward  Oswald  reigned  over  Noii..w....^^i;and 
till  in  642  he  too  fell  in  battle  with  Penda. 

3-    The   Scottish    Mission.— The  Scots  of 

Ireland  had  been  converted  lo  (  hristianity  in  the  fifth 
(  chiefly,    as  tradition    says,  by   tiie  famous 

ry  St.  Palricky  who  was  most  |)robably  born 
nc.ir  Dumbarton.  Christianity  (piickly  took  root 
and  flourished  in  Ireland;  learning  was  there  culti- 
vated at  a  time  when  it  had  almost  died  out  elsewhere; 
foreigners  resorted  to  the  Irish  schools,  and  Irish 
missionaries  went  out  to  foreign  lands.  In  the  si.xth 
century,  Si.  Coliimki,  an  Irishman,  had  founded,  the 
renowned  monastery  of  lona,  and  had  converted  the 
Pictsof  ihc  Highlands.  King  Oswald,  having  in  his 
youth  been  baptised  by  the  Scots  of  Britain,  applied 
to  them  for  a  Bishop  for  his  people.  Aidan,  a  monk 
of  lona,  was  sent,  and  fixed  his  episcopal  see  in 
Undisfarn,  si  "  d  Holy  Island.     'I"  '    his 

own  and  his  (  n's  labours,  the  N*  . ms 

soon  became  Chri:>u.ins;  but  the  faith  of  the  common 
people  was  often  mixed  with  heathenism.  Jn  time 
of  pestilence  they  had  recourse  to  their  heathen 
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charms  and  amulcts,and  many  looked  with  no  frieno. 
ly  eye  on  the  i"  '^^«-uho''iook  away  the  old  worship."* 
Cuthberi^  a  N  rian  monk  of  Melrose  who  had 

been  a  shepii(.iu  .Ji  lus  boyhood,  devoted  himself  to 
teaching   and    prcachin;;  thrunuhout    the    villages, 
choosiii.  '      hills  which 

were  sn  nd  wild  that 

a  by.     He  was  made 

.  and  was   afterwards 

f«^^»  I    isaiul    of   the    North.     The 

f»'!  ins  were  gradually  converted 

ntury,  partly  by  missionaries 

V  i;i.  11   trin.il    it   Lindisfam, 

One  of  ;  ,/</,  who  had 

his  sec  ..V   ....  ...,v.v..  .,   ...w  .<....<.iMi^^icd  under  the 

name  of  *'  St.  Chad." 

-  4-  The  Synod  of  Whitby  — r     'h  of  the 

Irish  Scots  had  wavs  of  its  own,  :                 ,  to  tht 

lime  for  '               ■  .  hum  those 

of  Rom  ics.     Hence 

aro  of  lona  and 

th"  '64  n   svnod 

i    in  lite    iiK'  ow 

where  iiilti,  •  j,  a 

if  royal  race,  bore  rule  as  .\                cr  both 

:i<l    Tiiin^.         'F  niTi-   tin-    Vi.-  ^     King 

Roman 

II  tiiiivii  nil  .Mii,ii-.ii  iiiMiiijiiii  Lmdis- 

.  with  many  of  his  monks,  withdrew  to 

z    ^  t!i.  f  •  issue  seem,  in  its  result 

'    '    ^  '.as  it  brought  all  the 

K  '    Th  Jtnd.— The  work  of 

was 

I   of 

I)  Rome 

,      Kach 

kingdom  u  11  wajt  converted  had  become  a  dmtK^ 
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that  is,  a  district  under  the  jurisdiction  c^  '  p; 
but  Theodore  broke  up  most  of  these  grt  cs 

into  smaller  ones,  which  in  his  time  were  all  subject 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  After  Theodore's 
death  an  Archbishop  was  appointed  for  York;  but 
ihcproii/ue^  that  is,  the  district  under  his  jurisdiction, 
has  always  contained  much  fewer  dioceses  than  the 
prmHttce  of  ('anterbury.  At  first  there  were  but  few 
churches;  in  many  places  there  were  only  crosses, 
under  which  the  missionaries  sent  out  from  the 
King's  court  or  the  monastery,  preached,  said  mass, 
and  baptized;  but  by  degrees  more  churches  were 
built,  and  priests  settled  down  beside  them.  The 
township,  or  cluster  of  townships,  to  which  a  single 
priest  ministered,  was  at  a  later  time  called  his 
farish.  During  the  early  period  of  English  history 
the  Church  was  the  chief  bond  of  the  nation.  Politi- 
cally, Englishmen  were  divided  into  West-Saxons, 
Mercians,  and  so  forth;  it  was  only  as  members  of 
one  Church  that  they  felt  themselves  to  be  fellow- 
countrymen.  Thus  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whose  word  was  respected  throuuhout  the  English 
land,  was,  in  his  way,  a  greater  n  Uie 

seven  or  eit^it  Kings  who  were  St  I  ^  ;ig 

arotmd 


oreitnii  is.ir 
d  hiniV^ 


CriArTER  IV. 

THL   IX.    .    I  .    WISSEX. 

Dfclittr    -'      ^ "•" '  -'-vii :     /tie    oj    ;/,..,..,      Offa     of 

M,  .  f     the     F.uiilish  (i)—fhe     Dams 

in   /  ^  './/    (2) — .Klluh.i'ulf  and   his   sons; 

the  Danish  xoar;  Kagnar  Lodhrog;  St  Edmund  (3) — 
Alfred;  story  of  the  eakes;  taking  of  the  Ha' en;  Alfred 
in   the     Danish     <amp;     Treaty    oJ     Wedmore;     Danish 
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Z*/     ginrmmfnl:     his     dfath    (5>— 

ht    LttJjr    of  //v    J/<  nuins;     lj>ni' 

iMtf  .y  Unt.tin  \ty)—Ji*t/  IJU    A'ffrtkinam;  J^trmoMify  {7). 


I    The   Rise   of    Wessex.— For    some  time 

the  lea"  the  Knglish 

>e  riost  1  .  cnth  century 

n,  and  \Vc»ex  and  Mercia 

'  V  of  the  South.     Wcssex, 

which  was  ruled  by  the  <  is   of  Cerdic.had 

grown  by  constant  encroa>  un  the  Welsh;  and 

/«<•,  who  iK'came  its  King  in  688,  almost  completed 
the  r-^.o.M,,  .r  ,,(  <...n'-rset.     He  was  the  founder  of 
Til  the  defence  of  his  new  frontier, 
and  iniiiiK.n  i>i  lid  ^  to  him  the  building  of  a  stone 
church  for  the  monastery  of  Vnysvitrin  or  C.laston- 
r  wooden  church  of  the  Britons. 
..  law*  or  judgments,  are  the 
\on  laws  which  have 
nre  written  Kentish 
lie  most 
:'A     He 
!  01  the  Wehh  land  ot   Powys, 
vnof  I*en-y-wcrn,  now.VArrK'j- 
Aw/v.      I                        lew-won  land  he  made  a  great 
dyke — *  i '..  v  ^  .'.b.^   — from  the  mouth  of  the  Wye 
to  that  of  the   Dee.     Wessex  rose  to  power  under 
the  -mt   K  -      '■     '     "-''-<  '    •  ,hc 
t!:r  .rv-  :;)   ^  .ms 

ut  what 

n      He 

'  the 

lOse 

r  phrase,  hi* 

IX'ljert,  u 

iid,  wu 

I .,   ....  .'..., ..i/*.     But 

hardly  ti  hod  lis  supremacy  when  U 


fco  tnK  nisE  OK  \vi  jciup. 

found  a  new  foe  in  !  ose  in- 

creasing ravages  tr' 

2.  Tne  Danes  or  Northmen.— i  he  Scandi- 

tunnans  or  Northmen  were  a  Teutonic  people,  who 
in  course  of  lime  formed  the  Kingdoms  of  Swfiiftt, 
Denmark,  and  Nonvay.  As  those  who  entered  Kng- 
land  were  chiefly  Danes,  English  writers  commonly 
speak  of  the  Scandinavians  in  gtneral  by  that  name. 
Among  these  people,  as  of  old  among  their  kinsmen 
the  Angles  and  Saxons,  piracy  was  an  honourable 
profession,  and  wealth  and  fame  were  won  in  the 
roving  life  of  a  leader  of  pirates  or  Vikings.  This 
last  word,  derived  from  vik,  a  bay  or  creek,  means 
"men  of  the  bays,"  the  natural  harbours  which 
afforded  shelter  to  their  vessels.  They  were  thorouglr 
seamen,  far  ahead  of  other  nations  in  the  building  and 
handling  of  sea-going  vessels.  Their  practise  was  to 
sail  up  the  rivers  in  their  cescs  or  /tj//- wood  galleys,  to 
<  lioose  some  place  for  a  fortified  camp,  and,  obtaining 
horses  in  the  country,  make  forays  over  the  land,  plun- 
dering, burning,  and  slaying.  Tt  ■  indred 
tongue  to  ]''ngli'?h,  worshipped  t.  .is  the 
heathen  Iv  1  donc,and  singled  oui  iU 
churches,  ;  ries,  and  priests  for  «i  ui. 
This  was  proiiably  not  so  much  from  hntred  <»t  (  iiristi- 
anity  as  because  the  religious  houscs,ri(  h  and  defence- 
less, were  tempting  prey.  For  the  most  part  thcVikings 
made  little  difficulty  about  forsaking  their  own  religion 
whenever  there  was  anything  'obe  gained  by  conver- 
sion. Never  to  flinch  in  fight  or  to  shed  a  tear  even  for 
their  dearest  kinsfolk,  and  to  be  as  reckless  in  meeting 
as  in  inflicting  death,  summed  up!'  '  '  ir 
and  duty.  I'he  lesser  liritish  Is.  "c 
Viking  haunts,and  Scandinavian  pi;nce.s  ruled  in  Man 
and  the  Orkneys.  Those  who  hara.ssed  Srotl.ind 
were  chiefly  Norwegians,  to  whom  in  lat'  ■  c 
name  of  Northmen  was  restricted.  Nopeo]  d 
more  than  the  Irish,  who,  though  in  many  respects 


IV/  tUE  DAKlSit  WARS.  it 

m«  •  in  their  ■  s,  were  split  into 

tri  t.)..   Ill  inuc  with  each 

their  better 
.  .:....,.^,  .        .<  !i  order  and 
ci>  :  had  attained  to  died  out  in  the 

coi;  '        •'   ''u*  Scandinavians, 

•>'h  at  the  mouths  of 

V -'  Ltmerick^  and  Water- 

r  T'  olwulfandhia 

Sons.  >•;:   bv  (lis   son 

he  by  his    ;  ./A/, 

■.!  /..  nnil  .  /  .  .  now 

write  ii.  d  one  after  the  other, 

none  ot  .., ^  .ung.  Under  .(^*)thelred 

bcv'.in    '  Danish  war,  as  to  the  cause   of 

which    I..   !>.    ..ic    many    Northern    '       -  '^.      One 
tale  is  that  it  was  undertaken  to  r.  c  dea'h 

'"'f  /'  '    '•  .  .     ,    ,      ^^  ^^,^^^  jj^j  been 

^li'  i»   roast.      There 


•  US, 

ral 

.ire 

V        r. .     ..w6'*,l 

■\  army"  landed  i;  .  and  in 


the 
■i^r 


'  n«-» 

wvagc  sport,  a  marie  for  their  arrow%and  ai  U&i  »(nic« 
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off  his  head.  He  was  honoured  as  a  m«iiyr,  and  the 
Church  of  .SV.  Edmumisbttry  was  afterwards  erected 
over  his  grave.  From  the  rapid  success  of  the  in- 
vaders, it  would  look  as  if  the  people  north  of  Thames 
cared  little  whether  their  masters  were  Danes  or  West- 
Saxons.  Hut  when  in  871  tli  ' '  entered  Wessex, 
they  met  with  a  stubborn  i 

4  iElfred  or  Alfred,  871  yul— ///A^'/when 

a  child  of  four  years  old.liad  been  sent  by  his  father  on 
a  visit  to  Rome,  where  Pope  Leo  IV.  adopted  him  as 
his  godson.  At  nineteen  he  married,  and  it  is  said 
that  during  his  wedding  feast  he  was  seized  with  fear- 
ful pain,  which  baffling  the  medical  skill  of  the  time, 
harassed  him  for  the  next  twenty  years ;  if  so,  his 
bravery  and  vigour  are  the  more  remarkable.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  became  King,  and  a  hard 
fight  he  had  of  it.  Soon  after  his  accession  Wessex 
obtained  a  respite,  though  the  Danes  still  occupied 
M   ;<  ia  and  the  North.    Hut  after  at  '      attacks 

1  Wessex  were  renewed,  and  earl'.  farmy 

r  Guthrutn,  a  Danish  chief  wh  scd 

-elf  of   East- Ancjlin.  nnde  a  snd  '  on 

Chippenham,  uiry.    .Many 

of  the  people:  i   sul)mitted, 

while  Alfred, with  a  few  followers,  disappeared  among 
the  swamps  and  woods  ot  Somersetsnire.  .\t  one  time 
-  ;o  runs  a  tale  which  appears  to  have  come  to  us  from 
a  ballad — he  stayed  in  disguise  with  one  of  his  neat- 
herds,who  kept  the  secret  even  from  his  own  wife.  One 
day  the  woman  having  set  some  cakes  to  bake  at  the 
fire  by  which  Alfred  was  sitting  making  ready  his  bow 
.md  arrows,  r.  '  to  find  her  rakes  burning  in  thi 

si-ht  of  the  11:  .  King.     Flying  to  save  them, 

slie  roundly  scolded  him  for  his  neglect  to  turn  the 
cakes,  which  she  said  he  was  onlv  too  glad  to  cat 
when  hot.  That  same  winter  the  Devonshire  West- 
Saxons  slew  Ubba  in  battle,  and  captured  the  magic 
Karen  banner  which  was  said  to  have  been  woven 


in '  -  •  ^j^j 

to  1  IV  or 

dcfcU.      1  i.  '  mciul,  Alticti  and  his 

little  band  tf  .  fort  in  Athclncy,  and 

thence  mak;  There  is  a  story  that 

in  order  to  a  -^>  :...  ;  i.ngth  of  the  enemy  he 

entered  their  camp  in  the  disguise  of  a  minstrel,  and 
there  stayed  several  days,amusing  them  and  their  Kinj; 
with  his  music  until  he  had  learned  all  he  wanted  to 
know.  However  this  may  be,  in  the  spring  time  he 
mustered  the  forces  of  Somerset,  Wiltshire,  and 
H.I  c    the  Danes  such  a      beating 

at  ly  K«linj?ton.   near  Wcstbury,', 

ih .  '  tied 

to  ro,  a 

tri  II   the    liancs    received,  as 

va^  ■:)  Ring,  Juist-  Ani^/ia,  most 

part  of  the  ohi  kmgdom  of  /:ssi:\,  and  all  Miraa 
beyond  the  Ouse  and  the  ancient  road  called  Watling 
Street  That  part  of  Mercia  which  the  treaty  as- 
signed to  Alfred  was  placed  by  him  under  an  Kaldor- 
inan  named  .  f:tlulreii,\.o  whom  he  gave  his  daughter 
.//  A  deta<  hmcntof  the  Danish 

aril  nf,  one  of  Ragnar's  sons,  had 

air  .  where  they    divided 

•  c  it  i<;.  the  crcnter  part 

<»f  '  rs.     ller- 

ni<  1  .  ^  J    Danes, 

seems  to  have  boon  sttll  occupied  by  Knglishmen  and 
riil.M  l.t  In  .!,j,  I  ,,,,1-  at  Hamburgh.  After  all 
Al;  irt  of  England  remained  in 

D,  '      •'       '       lish  rare 

b< '  i()d.  The 

D.i  t.  traced 

l>v  d  in  Av, 

Wl; 

Si, 

their  present  nanicii  of  Wktiby  and  Vtriy.     1  hiti  luM 


t  r  with  I-cicesttT,  1  m, 

.1  lormcdasortof  1 »  wn 

as  the  "/•nr  Juiroui^/is." 

5-  Alfred's  Govenunent. — Alfred  worked  as 
hard  in  peace  as  in  war.  He  made  a  collection  of 
dooHis;  some  taken  from  the  Mosaic  law,  others  fror 
the  old  codes  of  /Kthclberl  of  Kent,  Inc.  and  OfTa, 
adding  but  few  of  his  own,  because  he  said  he  did 
not  know  how  those  who  came  after  him  might  like 
them.  To  guard  against  future  invasions,  he  put  the 
military  forces  of  his  dominions  on  a  better  footing, 
and  kept  up  a  fleet,  doing  all  he  could  to  revive  the 
old  seafaring  spirit  which  seemed  to  have  died  out. 
His  ships  were  partly  manned  by  Frisians,  a  people 
inhabiting  the  coast  from  Holland  to  Denmark. 
Alfred  gave  largely  to  the  poor  and  to  chtirches, 
founded  monasteries  at  Shaftesbury  and  Athelney, 
and  encouraged  learned  men,  English  and  foreign,  to 
instruct  his  people.  Learning,  he  tells  us  in  one  of 
his  writings,  had  so  fallen  off  that  when  he  came  to 
the  throne  there  were  very  few  among  the  i)riesthood 
who  understood  the  Latin  services  of  the  Church. 
He  himself  learned  Latin,  and  ti       '       '  >    ..j^c 

from  that  language,  often  addii,  wn 

composition.  He  sent  out  seamen  to  the  -Nuitli  on 
voyages  of  exploration;  also  embassies  to  the  Pope, 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and  what  is  still  more 
noteworthy,  to  India  with  alms  for  the  Christian 
Churches  there  which  had  been  founded,  it  is  said, 
by  the  Apostles  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew. 
This  was  the  first  intercourse  between  England  and 
the  far-off  Eastern  land  which  now  forms  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  Alfred  had  other  wars  with  the 
Danes,  but  his  courage  and  determination  carried  him 
through  all,  and  his  last  years  were  spent  in  peace 
In  901  lu-  (licil.  and  was  buried  at  \\"\n(  licstcr. 

6.  Eadwardor  Edward  the  Elder,  901— 

925.  ~.^Ured  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son  Edward^ 
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who  c-(|it.illed  his  fat!  '  •  •         •         |,  ^^^j  ^j.^ 

>,.  lidl.ir       He  was  ut  :,  ^[^thcl- 

of  her  liusbanU  carried  on 
.  and  with  her  help,  he  re- 
t",  11  ihc  I).uushrulc  all  Kssex,  Kast-Anj^Iia 

anc  He  bccajnc  more  |)Owerful  than  any 

former  King  in  Britain,  for  at  his  death  he  was  King 
of  the  Knglish  as  far  as  the  Huniber,  and  Lord  of  all 
Britain;  the  primes  of  Wales,  Northumberland, 
Scotland,  and  Strathclyde,  all  owning  him  for  their 
lord. 

7  Rolf  the  Northman.— In  those  days  there 
was  a  noted  sea-rover,  the  Northman  Rolf,  called  in 
French  Rou^  and  m  Latin  Roilo,  and  m  "  it  is 

said,  "  (rttn^rr,"  that  is,  the  goer  or  w;:.  .iusc 

hf  I  ride;  for  when  monntttl  on  one  of 

th.  of  the  North  his   frt-t   tntichrd   the 

j:ri»niul.       I  nnd 

nl  l.>-t  fixcti  i'out 

koucn.     As  he  could  not  be  >  .  the  King  of 

the  We<»-FriMlv   (  I>-jrles  the  ." ,  .  .  iiribcd  him  to 

|>carc  I  II)  the  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Scinr  >\iiii  i\<Mim  .or  his  capital.  Rolf  became  a 
(  !  ri  ti.in,  and  proved  a  good  ruler.  He  was  the 
I.,  '      •  •  .....  .   .,   . 

(<\  ■ 

l« 

I'l- 


t     I  !     \   I     I    I     I 

^VOM  i«THI.LSTAN  TO  TIIK  DANISH  KINGS. 

■r;       /lntttitMf>nrk       <•  >>//     /.       ( : 

.'mmtlan;     Afrtkumf:  if    mm    t >< 


lb    AtllELStAN  TO  THE  bAKlSH  KINGS.  tcMAf. 

—Edgar    (5)  *'  '    '   '     ■     Iht 

Uitrtady:    1  ,»; 

marfrn/om     ./     ....     ....       y,,     ...      ...;,...,.       ^,,.,.t,st; 

dfrttk  of  Srcx.'n;     rfstoration    of  ^'KlMetred  {^)~-Edniund 
itvnsuit;    Jivuion  of  England  (9). 

1.  -ffithelstan,  925— 940.— King  JitheUtan, 
eldest  son  of  Edward,  added  to  his  kingdom  Northum- 
berland, which,  however,  he  was  not  allowed  to  keep 
without  a  struggle.  To  wrest  it  from  him,  Anlaf^ 
son  of  a  Danish  King  who  had  reigned  at  York, 
and  his  cousin,  another  Anlaf,  who  ruled  over  the 
Dublin  Danes,  leagued  themselves  with  the  Scots 
under  their  King  Constantine,  and  the  Strathrlyde 
Welsh;  but  their  unitei!  ''^  in  937  wn 
by  .ICihelstanandhisbr  .unindaty'  ///, 
a  place  somewhere  north  of  the  Humber.  I  here  is 
a  tale  that  one  of  the  Anlafs  played  the  spy  in  the 
Knglish  camp,  disguised,  like  Alfred  before  him,  as  a 
minstrel;  and  that  .ivthelstan  and  his  nobles  gave 
him  money,  which  Anlaf,  too  proud  to  keep  it,  buried 
in  the  ground.  The  victory  was  complete  for  the 
time;  but  for  twenty  years  to  come  the  Norlhumbriar» 
Danes  were  constantly  revolting  and  '  !>  Kings 
of  their  own.  ^I^thelstan,  who  isdes(  ;  slight- 
tn.idc  man  wit"  '  1  hair,  and  of  courteous  and 
dignified  man;  i  in  940.  /Kthelstan  and  m.iny 
of  his  successors  at  limes  called  thci;  or 
of  IJritain,  to  show  that  they  were  Iok  nd, 
and  that  the  Emperors  of  East  and  West  had  no 
j)Ower  over  them. 

2.  Eadmund  or  Edmund  I.,  surnamed  the 
Magnificent   That  is,  The  Doer  of  Grea^ 

Deeds  ,  940  946. — FJmtind,  like  his  father  and 
hroiJKT,  had  hard  figluing  with  the  Northumbrian  and 
Mercian  Danes.  He  overran  Cumberland  ox  ^ir?Li\\- 
Clyde,  and  granted  it  to  Malcolm  /.,  King  of  Scots,  on 
condition  of  receiving  assistance  from  him  in  war. 
Edmund  came  to  a  sad  end  when  still  a  young  man, 


v.]  EPREO  ANlJ  i:i»\VV.  n 

hcing  st.ibbcd  by  Liofa,  a  banished  robber.who.having 
insolcnilv  scaled  himself  at  ihe  royal  board,  resisted 
lilt  '    thers  to  turn  him  out. 

t6--955. — Edmund's 

iscn 

,  .         A///, 

been  as  a  boy  at 

1  as  driven  by   the 

jciiousy  oi  his  companions.   He  was  even  then  noted 

for  I.-irni'nr  :\n,\  tht- vr.iin  -  <<  mrtiers  taxed  him  with 

a  k  ds  and  spells,  which 

was   II...  i_i.L  i.yj   ^a».Mi,  ,,i    -orcery.    Afterwards   he 

turned  monk,  and  gave  himself   up  to  study,  and  to 

arts  '  '  )r  the  services  of  the   Church,  such   as 

nu!  ng,  and  metal-work.   When  hardly  two 

!ic  was   by  King   Kdmund 

'V.      In    Kdrt-d's   days  the 

•eriand,  Uric,  son 

,  was  driven  out  ; 

ibrians  under  an  £ijr/ 

"r  .  ,  of  the  house  of  the 

l.o-  ijh.      The  title  of  Karl  among  the 

i)i: ........^  to  that  of  Kaldorman  among  the 

Ktiglisl). 

4  Eadwi^orEdwy,955-959.— UponEd- 

red's  death.  /../?.•»■.  elder  von  of  l-^dmund.  thoiiuh  still 

;:        ;  ■    srief 

crn 

U<  11   ot     I'.. 

f>  with   hi 


» hie h  were   •- .   :  ._  .       .  , 

only  in  name,  the  property  iK-mg  held  by  sr,u/ar 
rlerks  or  rlr'-v  ^i  -.  lived  much  as  they  chose. 
Ihe  (r.ti/.n  re  not  monks,  but  lived  in  th* 

wor.d,   bcin^i    |>ii^<>m»   of    parishes   and    canons  oi 
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cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  and  were  often 
married,  despite  the  feeling  which  had  gradually  grown 
vp  in  the  Western  Church,  that  the  <  '  loj 

(o  marry.   There  is  said  to  ha /e  been  :  .c« 

and  vice  amon.  ■  iilars.    The  objffcis  iliai  Uiose 

who  desired  a  ;  .  reform  set  before  themselves 

were  to  restore  the  monasteries,  to  introduce  a  stricter 
rule  of  monastic  life,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get  the 
cathedral  and  other  great  churches  into  the  hands  of 
monks,  whom  they  liked  better  than  secular  clergy- 
men, married  or  unmafricd.  Dunstan,  who  had 
himself  reformed  his  Abbey,  and  made  it  famous  as  a 
school,  sympathized  with  the  monks'  party,  though  he 
was  more  moderate  and  cautious  than  many  of  its 
supporters.  Edwy's  marriage  was  another  cause  of 
strife.  It  appears  that  his  wife  y£//gi/u  (in  Latin 
JC/i^iva)  was  related  to  him  withir  one  of  the  nu- 
merous degrees  then  forbidden  by  the  ecclesiastical 
law  of  marriage,  and  that  the  monastic  party 
therefore  refused  to  consider  her  as  the  King's  wife. 
Hdwy,  who  was  apparently  in  the  hands  of  the  party 
opposed  to  the  monks,  seems  from  the  first  to  have 
behaved  unwisely,  quarrelling  almost  at  the  outset  of 
his  reign  with  Dunstan,  and  driving  him  out  of  the 
country.  Whether  by  his  treatment  of  Dunstan,  his 
marriage,  or  his  government  in  general,  the  King  gave 
offence,  and  in  957  all  England  north  of  Thames 
revolted,  choosing  Edwy'sbrother.£"/iJi,'d/  for  its  King 
The  next  year  .Archbishop  Oiia  prevailed  on  Edwy  to 
divorce  -Klfgifu.  There  is  a  story,  which  happily  res'.s 
on  no  good  authority,  that  Oda  had  her  branded  in 
the  face  and  banished,  and  that  when  she  ventured 
to  come  back,  she  was  seized  at  Gloucester,  and  put 
to  a  cruel  death.  Nothing  is  really  known  of  hei 
end;  as  for  Edwy,  he  died  in  959. 

\.  Eadgrar  or  Edgar,  sumamed  the  Peace- 

t'uX  959  976.-Edwy's  brother  King  Iui\^ar,  a  youth 
01  sixteen,  was  now  chosen  King   over  the  whole 
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nation — "West  Saxons,  Mercians,  and  Northuro. 
brians."  His  reign  proved  peaceable  and  prosperous, 
and  by  maintaining  a  strong  fleet,  he  kept  the 
to  liitry  from  inv.u>ion.  Dunstan,  now  Archbishop  of 
(  -     was  his  counbelior;  and,  thiAigli  in  many 

( li  ular  priests  were  turned  out  to  make  way 

tuf  ■  I    was    too  mut  h    a    statesman 

to  t  in    the   movement.     Thirteen 

vc  '    to  the  throne,  Edgar  was 

cp).  I  unity  at   Bath  in  973.     He 

then   SI  1    his    licet    to   Chester,  where 

sixorei^  ^   vassal  Kings  with  their  fleets  < 

and  swore  to  do  him  faithful  service  by  land  and 
sea.  Tradition  adds  that  in  token  of  their  submission, 
they  rowed  KJ^ir,  who  himself  acted  as  steersman, 
in  a  hoM  on  t'l  •  l>.rc,  from  his  palace  at  Chester  to 
ihc  ("luir.  !i  o!  St.  John  and  back.  There  is  another 
tr.i  '  of  Idwal,  a   rebellious 

N  ite    of  three    huiulrtd 

^V'<  .   and   that    Idwal   paid  this  for 

t'l'  J  it  in  the  fourth,  declaring  that 

ill  more.    Kdgar  left  by  different  \\ 

tw  'Yand  .lilhelred,  one  about  t\s.,_ 

and  the  other  about  six  years  old. 

6.  Endward  or  Edward,  sumamed  the 

Mart^T,  975  979.— Ihere  was  much  disorder 
it*  ■  '  '  -  s  death,  for  the  parties  of  the  monks  and 
!*'  it  once  began  to  tpiarrel  again.   Mesides 
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he  was  eagerly  draining  the  cup  presented  to  him,  he 
was  stabbed  by  one  of  her  attendants.  He  at  once 
put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  .  '  '.  off,  but  sinkinj* 
from  the  saddle,  his  foot  ca  stirrup,  and  he 

w  cd  along  till  he  died,     li  i  nat  the 

I  clred,  for  whose  sake  the  n  i  been 

comiuiiicd,  on   hearing  of  his  brother  »  :st 

into  tears,  at  which  A'Ailhrylh  in  passion  I  all 

he  was  almost  senseless. 

7.  JEthelred  II.,  sumamed  the  Unready, 

979—1016. — ^^//Wr^-// was  only  ten  years  old  when 
raised  to  tl^c  throne.  Dunstan  seems  for  some 
time  before  his  death,  which  hapf»ened  in  988,  to 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  government,  and  yEthelred, 
when  he  grew  up,  let  himself  be  guided  by  unworthy 
favourites,  so  that  everything  went  to  wrack  and 
ruin.  Weak,  treacherous,  and  cruel,  he  was  always 
leaving  things  undone,  or  doing  them  at  the  wrong 
time;  so  that  he  is  known  in  history  as  "the  Un- 
ready," that  is,  the  Uncounselled,  probably  in  allusion 
tohisname.V:M<'/-/r*/,  which  means  Noble-in-counsel. 
Want  of  union  left  the  country  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Danes  and  Norstmen,  who  had,  within  two 
years  of  his  accession,  renewed  their  invasions.  Each 
Ealdorman  went  his  own  way,  making  himself  as 
independent  r.s  he  could;  and  men  cared  little 
for  the  King  cr  the  nation,  tl.oujjh  they  often 
fought  valiantly  for  their  town  or  their  shire.  Thus 
in  991,  Jhihitwth,  the  aged  Kaldorman  of  the  East- 
Saxons,  fell  fighting  against  Norwegian  vikings  at 
Miilihn.  We  read  the  details  in  the  fragment  of  a 
poem  which  has  come  down  to  us.  "The  loathly 
strangers,"  so  it  runs,  had  offered  to  withdraw  on 
payment  of  money,  to  which  Brihtnoth  answered  that 
he  and  his  men  would  "give  them  spears  for  tribute." 
Hut  the  plan  of  buying  off  the  invaders  with  large 
tfuins  was  soon  afterwards  adopted  by  the  King  and 
'..3    r.ivisers.     The  land-tax  called  Danegdd^  which 
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continued  to  be  levied  long  after  the  Danish  invasions 

h;  !  '  -  "  d  for  the  payment 

ui  :  have  suited    the 

pi'  >  came  to  slay 

an  .  the  end      In 

9<y  ,  ^,  the  King  ul  liic  i  •' 

or  ,/,"  who  had  been  i  1 

a  c  hiici,  but  had  rciurned  to  heathenism,  mvaded  the 
country,  and  proved  a  terrible  foe.  In  loii  the 
Danes  under  one  Earl  Thurkill  took  Canterbury, 
carrying  away,  for  ransom  or  for  slavery,  a  vast 
luirnbcr  ui  t .  ptive^.  Among  these  was  the  Arch- 
bi>liop  AU/hiah,  who  at  first  agreed  to  ransom 
liimsclf,  but  afterwards  refused,  being  too  poor  to 
pay.  and    ii:      "  the  money  from  his 

alrr.ulv  itni  In  a  fit  of  drunken 

fu:  1 

o\ 

w!. 

t(j  ..  .,  . 

sion  ot  a  Viking — to  save  the  holy  man's  liie.     At 

last  one  of  the  Danes,  in  pity  of  the  Archbishop's 

suffering,  clove  his  head  with  a  battle-axe.     This  is 

said    to   have    hai)pcned    at  Greenwich,  where  the 

parish  church  of  St.  Alpluf^e  (a  later  form  of  the 

na:  '    fhcah;  still  reminds  us  of  the  murdered 

A I 

X.  1,     "     •  •  r         ,    ^     —      -:.. 

—  At  1 

(.:•'■•  n  of  tb 

\\  et     Nor 

v.\  army   «>;  .1 

\N\   ^  X,  lerror-strii  ken  by  hi.s  cruelties,  was  soon 

con<iuered.   It  ni"  '  1"-  ""led  to  the  credit  of  T  mi. bin 

that  it  iK'at  olf  '  !  rs  four  times  ib 

reign,  only  yieldm;.;  .mvi  all  the  rest  of  the  •  <>.<ni.y 

had  done  »u.    Swegen  being  now  acknowledged  as 
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King, /l^thelrcd  followed  his  wife  Emma,  who  had 
taken  shelter  with  her  brother,  iJukc  Richard  the  Goiui 
of  Normandy.  Karly  the  next  year  Swegcn  died — 
smitten,  so  men  fancied,  by  the  wrath  of  the  Martyr- 
King  Edmund,  from  whose  town  of  liury,  under 
threats  of  destruction  to  town  and  townsfolk,  church 
and  clergy,  he  had  demanded  tribute.  Upon  this 
>lithelred  was  recalled,  but  he  died  soon  after,  while 
the  war  was  being  kept  up  between  his  son  Edmund 
and  Swcpen's  son  Cnut. 

9  Eadmund  or  Edmund  11.,  sumamed 
Ironside,  April  23  Nov.  30, 1016  —  i  wo  rival 

Kings  were  now  elected,  Edmund,  /Kthelred's  son 
by  his  first  marriage,  being  chosen  in  London,  and 
Cnut  at  Southampton.  Edmund,  whose  strength 
and  valour  gained  him  the  name  of  Ironside,  fought 
six  pitched  battles  against  his  rival,  but  was  at  last 
induced  to  share  the  kingdom  with  him.  Edmund 
had  all  south  of  the  Thames,  together  with  East- 
Anglia,  Essex,  and  London;  Cnut  took  the  rest.  On 
Nov.  30th  in  the  same  year  Edmund  died,  after  a 
seven  months'  reign. 
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Cnut  the  Dane;  his  Kingdoms;  the  great  Earldoms  (l) — 
story  of  Cnut  and  thr  joaves  (l\—llaroU  I.  ;  diinsion 
of  the  Kitij^dom  bel'vecn  Harold  and  Harthaenut; 
death  of  Alfred;  Eni^land  rtumled;  {2)—I/artha- 
<««/(4). 

I.  The  Danish  Line.  Cnut  or  Canute,  1017 

— 1035. — t '///// the  Dane  was  soon  acknowledged 
as  King  of  all  England.  He  had  for  some  time  pro- 
fessed Christianitv    "<'l  «1w,i  .'L  1  i«.  earlier  deeds  were 


t,.%^t,f»% 
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those  of  n  snva;^,  in  the  end  he  proved  a  good  ruler. 

t  lo  his  half- 
.    ,  ,         ighimto  put 
thjin  to  dciM       I:.--  Swede,  however,  placed  them 
un'-  ^'         '   r  the  carcof  the  Kingof  the  Hungarians. 
To  people  in  general  Cnut  showed  nothing 

o(  tiii>  Liuci  and  suspicious  temper,  his  aim  being 
to  win  their  trust  and  to  rule  as  an  English  King. 
He  guhcrcd  atxi  ,    '  '  '>ffrom3,ooo 

t  1  6.0D-1  [.  r.|  ^i>:,;  and  recruits 

ver hear 

!  troops, 

on. 

i''-  I  '•  ..he 

also  won  on;   but  he  spent 

most  of  1.  .„.  I  he  liked  better 

thin  hi,  oLi'  r  d  He  divided  the  country 

'•••'••      ...  .M.wvii''-  ■"  '•" '-'■'■•rns — H'essfx, 

/fit,  and.  ./.  T4iis  last 

■    '  '         .the 

ian 

1  ihc   i  u  .  by 

rewint"  nd. 

yal 

latc 

the  onginal 

d  lo.    Thus 

md  was  in  two,  and 

'  •- •  .  ■•>  ■Min.iii  J). Ill,  .!■>  HI  .IS  tin'    I  weed, 

aloiu-  r.  name  of   Northumt>erland.      Of 

'  able  was  an  1  \.\n, 

;  bellowed  t  fa 

It's 

ex. 

•ter 
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liic  widow  01  King  /Kthelred,  and  by  tier  nad  one 
son,  Hiirthacnut. 

2.  Story  of  Cnut  and  the  Waves.— Of  the 

legends  about  Cr.ut,  the  most  famous  is  that  uhich 
records  how  he  one  day,  durintj  the  height  of  his 
power,  ordered  a  seat  to  be  placed  for  him  on  the 
sea-shore,  and  bade  the  rising  tide  respect  liim  as  its 
lord,  nor  dare  to  wet  him.  The  waves,  regardless  of 
the  royal  command,  soon  dashed  over  his  feet,  and 
the  king  leaped  back,  saying,  "Let  all  the  dwellers 
on  earth  know  that  the  power  of  the  Kings  is  vain 
and  worthless,  nor  is  there  any  worthy  of  the  name  of 
King  but  He  whose  will  heaven,  earth,  and  sea  obey 
by  eternal  laws."  Thenceforth  he  never  wore  his 
crown,  but  placed  it  on  an  image  of  our  Lord  on 
the  Cross. 

3  Harold  I.,  103b— 1040— J/ar/Aa^nu/  sue- 
cecdcd  his  father  in  Denmark,  but  in  England  his 
friends,  -Earl  Ciodwin  and  the  West-Saxons.couUi  only 
obtain  for  him  the  rule  of  the  country  south  of 
Thames.  North  of  that  river  the  kingdom  was  given  to 
Cnut's  illegitimate  son  Harold.  During  this  divided 
reign,  the  /Etheling  Alfred,  younger  son  of  /Ethelred 
and  Emma,  came  over  from  Normandy,  probably 
ho|)ing  for  a  chance  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  seized  by 
Harold's  men  and  carried  off  to  Ely,  where,  his  eyes 
being  put  out,  he  died  soon  after.  Earl  (k  is 

always  suspected  of  having  betrayed  the  . :  ; 

but  the  accounts  are  so  confused,  that  it  is  hard  to 
judge.  In  the  next  year,  1037,  Harold  was  made 
ruler  over  the  whole  country,  his  fellow-king  having 
never  vet  left  Denmark. 

4.  Harthacnut,  1040— 1042— On  Harold's 

death  in  io40,//rf////</t///// was  called  to  the  throne.but 
his  government  was  so  bad  that  the  nation  soon  rued 
its  choice.  He  enraged  his  subjects  by  the  heavy  taxes 
he  imposed  for  the  payment  of  his  fleet,  and  disgust- 
ed thera  by  having  the  dead  body  of  his  half-brother 
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!'   •     '    ' •"  "^1  '  '<■»   '""^  1  fen.     The  I^ndon 

n  their  own  burying- 

^:    ;iu!,  uit.  ;  Still  preserved  in  the 

nunc  of  the  «  cnt  Danes.     In  1042 

ll.irtlia*  :  t  iinarri.nge-feastat  I.am- 

l>cth.     1  .  ad  and  Denmark  became 
sc|>aratcU. 
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eyes,"  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Earl 
(iddw  in,  however,  who  at  the  beginningof  the  reign 
w      ill.    Kip  Li's  chief  adviser,  ke'pt  thcfc  in 

f'      1        I       h   as  he  could.     A  wise  a:.  nt 

Iwin  in  the  main  served  hiscounir)  well, 
Mic  time  had  a  keen  eye  to  his  own  in- 
s.   His  possessions,  acquired  by  grants  from  suc- 
^      ve  kings,  were  enormous;    his  daughter   Edith 
was  married  to  the  King,  and  his  two  elder  sons  and 
his  nephew  were  provided  with  earldoms.     Naturally 
he  was  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  other   great 
Earls,  and  still  more  so  by  the  French  favourites,  who 
at  last  found  an  opportunity  to  overthrow  him.     In 
1 05 1  F.ustace.Cotint of  Boulo)^ne,\\\<i  husband  of  King 
Edward's  sister,  being  on  his  way  home  from  a  visit  to 
the  1  .  ')urt,  had  a  brawl  with  the  burghers  of 

1  )ovi  4  out  of  his  own  insolent  conduct.  God- 

win reluscd  to  inflict  any  punishment  upon  the  Dover 
men.  who  belonged  to  his  Earldom,  before  they  had 
1  >  nheard  in  their  own  defence;  and  the  <]uarrel 
wl.u.h  consequently  arose  between  him  and  the  King 
ended  in  Godwin  and  all  his  sons  being  outlawed. 
The  next  year  he  came  back  from  Flanders  at 
the  head  of  a  fleet,  and  the  Norman  knights  and 
priests  were  glad  to  get  away  as  fast  as  they  could. 
Archbishop  Robert,  and  Ulf,  the  Norman  IJishop  of 
V  '  cr,  with  their  followers,  forced  their  way 
Jie  east  gate  of  London,  and  fled  over  sea, 
K.irl  (iodwin  died  not  long  after,  being  seized  with  a 
fit  while  dining  with  the  King;  but  his  Earldom  and 
his  power  passed  to  his  son  Harold,  who  in  fact  ruled 
the  kingdom,  and  who  gained  great  credit  by  his 
victories  over  the  Welsh. 

2.  The  Northern  Earldoms.— In  1055  died  the 

Earl  of  the  Northumbrians,  Siward  "ihe  Sironf;"z 
fierce  and  stalwart  Dane,  familiar  to  us  by  name  as 
figuring  in  Shakspere's  play  of  Macbeth.  Of  his  last 
moments  a  talc  is  told,  which    whatever  may  be  itf 
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'  '  cd  to  be  the  spirit  of 

his  end  drawing  nigh, 

,  as  he  deemed  it,  of 

'•nse — "  the  death  of 

rows."     So  '  his  axe 

j.!.i.  ft!  in  h  t  die  in 

».i:  ,  a  younger  brother  of  Harold, 

w.Ts  stead;  but  the  new  Karl's  rule 

jin  liat  in  1065  the  Northcountrymen 

rcvtiuLii,  .lii  "  •  Tip  a  Mercian  noble.  Mortar,  as 

their  Earl,  ^  1  in    getting  Tostig  outlawed. 

'.  r  nioincr  /•V7<'/>/ was  already  Karl  of 

..  and  the  dream  of  the  two  throughout 

1  to  form  their  governments  into 

'•m. 

J.  Death  ol  1  ^  '  1  in 

1066.   h.ivn  J   1  the 

t,i..'.:.'  J  <  •  ;ic  spot  %\  I'lrst 

(  i  :  Nt-Saxons.  <-d  a 

sin  >  St.  Peter,  calltd  the  \\  est-Aitnster. 

In  r,.ntiirv  King  Henry  HI.  and  his 

s  (i's  work  by  the  more  mag- 

11  in.H  Munimg.     On  his  deathbed  the 

ward  recommended  Karl  Harold  for  his 

iling  to  t!      "  .  he 

ikc,  /fVV,  ign 

that  11.  self 

ift,  had.  >   or 

nil  im.     In  tli.it  age 

.111  ■    i*;.  the  nnth   bv 
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them  to  look  back  upon  him  with  regret.  In  later 
days  the  title  of  Confessor^  which  the  Church  was 
wont  to  bestow  upon  those  who  were  noted  for  their 
holy  life  and  death,  was  conferred  upon  him. 

4   House  of  Godwin.— Harold  II.,  Jan.  6 

—Oct.  14,  1066. -On  the  day  of  Kilward's  death, 
/s".///  J/arohi,  thouj;h  not  of  the  R  is 

clc(  ted  King  by  the  W'itan;  the  next  i  :te 

Kin;.;  was  buried,  and  the  new  one  crowned,  in  the 
West- Minster.  On  hearing  of  this,  Duke  William  of 
Normandy  was  speechless  with  rage.  He  resolved  to 
appeal  to  the  sword;  but  as  it  did  not  suit  him  to 
appear  a  wrongful  aggressor,  he  did  his  best  to  make 
Europe  believe  he  was  in  the  right.  He  sent  to  Rome 
to  crave  a  blessing  upon  his  enterprise,  and  found 
there  an  ally  in  the /^rr/z./ftfii      "''      .  '     "  rJs 

Vo\^c  Gre^rory  [^//.),  who  e.  .  :u- 

nity  for  bringing  the  Church  o:  *  more 

complete  obedience  to  Rome,      I  ^rand's 

influence  the  Pope,  Alexander  //.,  declared  William 
the  lawful  claimant,  and  sent  a  consecrated  banner  to 
hallow  the  attack  upon  England. 

5.  Invasion  of  Harold  Hardrada.— Mean- 
while the  Nortli  of  England  was  invaded  hy/faiold^ 
the  King  of  the  Norwegians,  a  gigantic  warrior,  sur- 
named,  from  the  harshness  of  his  government,  Hard' 

'  ,  that  is,  SUrn-in-counsel.  He  was  joined  by  the 
I  Tostig;  and  Icelanders  and  Orkneymen,  Scot? 
and  Irish  Danes,  flocked  together  under  the  "  Land- 
Waster,"  as  the  Norwegian  standard  was  called.  The 
invader  had  already  received  the  surrender  of  York, 
when  Harold  of  England  came  suddenly  upon  the 
Norwegian  army  at  Stani/o>  .  Sept.  25lh.    In 

Scandinavian  legend  the  En^  :.^  is  represented 

as  offering  Tostig  a  third  of  the  kingdom  if  he  would 
return  to  his  allegiance;Tostig  asked  what  his  brother 
would  give  Hardrada  "  for  his  toil  in  coming  hither  ? " 
"Seven  feet  of   the   ground  of  England,  or  more 
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:  —  ^ "         •  .:  he  is  taller  than  other  r-      "     V.ui 

cen  no  time  for  such  1  The 

•c  victory,  HardruUa  and 
lin, 

c:.  ,  T    -..—The  King 

t  York,  when 

.   ihc  lui  the 

nsey.    I)i  :.ini, 

attcr  waiting  more  than  six  weeks  for  a  south  wind. 

hi.!  .  t  1,1  •   stt  sail,  had  landed  unresisted  on  the 

X  shore,  Sept.  28th,  and  occupied 

'      ••  ""  Mtmost  speed,  Harold  marched 

to  London.  .  to  his  standard — a  summons 

which  w  '         c  by  the  half-hearted 

Kdwin  rd  brint;inji  up  their 

'  cd 

lies 
ms 

»g- 

tession.  On 

:.    The  com- 

(•  It  jubttul,  but  the  impatience  of  some 

<!   t  cs,  who,  despite  Harold's  previous 

cu<K  r^.  1  r   kc  their  ranks  and  rushed  down  the  hill  in 

:  >oinc  re"--' •  ■  " the  first  ad- 

')  the  N<  !id  the  rest. 

•      fal- 

of 

nd 

nd 

:he 

l>ut 

i    Kven 

,  lu!  two 

cinnti>  '  lO,  who  ish 

'""  ■  ''T  it  w ,.»....,  V  ..,>.,,,,.  viicy 

1  rite  of  Harold't,  /•,«////'i  "'  <»/  SA4 
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7  Coronation  of  William.— The  i^ndoncrs. 

together  wiili  such  of  the  great  men  as  were  at  hand, 
now  elected  to  the  throne  tl  '  (/r, 

the  grandson  of  Kdnuind  I  r  win 

and  Morcar,  who  on  the  news  of  Harold's  fall  had 
hastened  their  march,  consented  to  the  youth's 
election,  they  were  cold  in  his  cause,  and  soon  betook 
themelves  home  with  their  forces.  Thus  left  unsuppor- 
ted, those  in  London  ere  long  tendered  the  crown  to 
the  Norman  Duke,  then  at  lierkhamstead.  On  Christ- 
mas Day,  William  the  Norman— the  Conqueror,  as  he  is 
called  in  history,— was  crowned  King  at  Westminster. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THK  OLD-ENGLISH  AND  NORMANS. 

The  Old  Eiijilish  (\)—tke  oviLal  (iy-tlu  slavflmj,-  13; 
—London  (4) — lanj^uagf  {^}—litnalure  (6) — the  Nor- 
mam;  the  Jiayeux  Taptstry  {jjy—<astU-s ;  church- 
building  (8) — feudal  tenures;  fealty,  homage,  ana 
ienice;  knights  and  barons;  decay  of  feudalism, 
villainage  {fj^gcvemment  (10) — the  towns;  the 
gilds  (I  I). 

I.  The  Old-English. — The  English  appear  to 
have  been  a  well-favoured  race,  from  the  days  of 
Pope  Gregory's  "Angels"  to  the  time  when  King 
William,  returning  to  Normandy  after  his  coronation, 
carried  in  his  train  the  >t'theling  Edgar  and  other 
young  Englishmen, on  whose"girlish  grace"and  flow- 
ing hair  the  French  and  Normans  gazed  with  admir- 
ation. Yet  young  Earl  Waltheof,  one  of  those  whost 
beauty  is  thus  praised,  attained  to  giant  strength, 
and  proved  that  he  was  no  degenerate  son  of  his 
father,  Earl  Siward  the  Strong.    The  ancient  English 
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weapons  were  the  javelin  and  the  broadsword;  for 
the  latter  Cnut  substituted  the  two-handed  Danish 
axe.  rhe  full  equipment  of  the  warrior — helm,  mail- 
coat,  shield,  and  axe — was  of  course  beyond  the 
n)ean&  of  ih-  '     <•  levies,  most  of  whom 

taiiH-  t'>  th<  .  .  ,  without  any  defensive 

am  wuh  iiw  ns  than  forks 

or  -.OS.     Boi  i  Danes  always 

fo!  men  of  the  highest,  even  of  kingly 

ran-  ,,  s  on  the  march  only,  and  dismount- 

ing for  action.  The  English,  among  whom  all  ranks 
cxKT.Ufi]  lil>Til  hospitality,  are  described  as  spend- 
in^  c  in  good  cheer,  while  content  with 
powi  iiwu><-'. — uiiiikc  the  Normans  and  French,  who 
lived  frugally  in  fine  mansions — and  as  indulging  in 
CO  -^  '  '  '  '  .  vices  which  they 
t.i  J,  however,  better 
atii  V.  They  took  great 
p|i  id  h.irp-playinp  :  and 
pr 
ol  .     -       .1 

li  1  i  I  t)  .,(.  ;v  There  were  also  outdoor  sports — 
wrc^iiin^.  icij'ing,  racing,  and  hunting  with  net, 
hound,  or  hawk.     Nor  were  the  English,  at  the  time 

of  1^.-   V.r..,  ..w,.„ -'.an    uncultivated    people. 

1  ne.natural  science.grammar 

•>ti'  I  tiiLir  cjwn    I  They  were 

si'  th*8  work.in  <  ly.in  illumina- 

tion ()[  .IS  well  as  in  the  crafts  of  the 

wcavrr  irer. 

"^  The  ordeal  was   am  ' 

.1  or  innocence  of  an 

1'  i    '  1    L»)r   d  supposed   appeal   to   the   ju.! 
Hum.   After  certnin    religious    rites,  th( 
j  '  i!!.;-  i  !i;    1,  t;i(l  into  l)oiling  water,  or  cirried  a  hoi 
irxti  I'lf  tiiric  li.ireu       If    i"  fl.rr,-  iln-.  tl,.-  -.,    .1.1    ..r 
burn  had  hc.il«.«l.  lu  ! 

guUly.  A  man  ul  lU  t«.i'iA.*>iw..  ,ii.ts  <^i/>«^«.vi  lu  uiiot.t»,ct 
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a  threefold  ordeal-  th*t  is,  the  weight  of  the  iron  was 
inrrcnsrfl  threefold,  or  he  had  to  plunt^e  his  nrm  up 
iw  in  the  wattT— where  a  sii  ild 

r  persons  of  credit.  The  Non  >  ed 

m  addition  the  trial  by  battle,  which  was  an  appeal  to 
Heaven  by  means  of  a  duel  between  accuser  and 
accused. 

3-  The  Slave-trade.— The  crying  sin  of  England, 
even  in  the  estimation  of  that  age,  was  the  slave-trade. 
Although  the  export  of  Christian  slaves  was  forbidden 
by  law,  nothing  could  check  it.  The  town  of  Bristol 
was  the  chief  seat  of  this  slave-trade,  and  strings 
of  young  men  and  women  were  shipped  off  regularly 
from  that  port  to  Ireland,  where  they  found  a  ready 
market.  King  William  was  as  zealous  against  this 
traffic  as  his  predecessors,  and  with  no  better  success. 
What  the  law  failed  to  do,  St.  li'ul/stan,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  effected,  at  least  for  a  season.  He  visited 
Bristol  repeatedly,and  preached  ever)'  Sunday  against 
the  trade  until  he  had  prevailed  on  the  burghers  to 
abandon  it.  I^ter  on,  in  1102,  St.  Anselm,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  held  a  synod  at  Westminster, 
in  which  a  decree  was  put  forth  forbidding  all  traffic 
in  slaves — "  that  wicked  trade  by  which  men  in 
England  were  still  wont  to  be  sold  like  brute  beasts." 

4.  London. — At  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
J^otuloti,  so  advantageously  placed  upon  the  Thames, 
was  already  the  chief  city  in  England,  and  fast  dis- 
placing the  old  West-Saxon  capital  of  Winchester. 
But  the  London  of  those  days  was  surrounded  by 
wood  and  water  and  waste  land  where  the  deer  and 
wild  boar  roamed.  The  names  of  Moorfields  and 
Moorgate  still  mark  the  place  where  once  was  a 
dreary  moor  or  fen.  Westminster  Abbey  was  built  up- 
on a  thicket-grown  island  or  pcninsula,inclosed  by  riv- 
er and  streams  and  marshes,and  called  Thorn-ey\  that 
is,  the  Isle  of  Thorns.  By  the  Abbey  wms  the  Palace, 
where  the  Confessor  in  his  later  years  chiefly  dwelled 
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that  he  mij^ht   w       '      '   ' 

The    name    nf    i 

du 

fr--  -  w 

ST.. 

English   language  has   so 
'  f  c  of  centuries  that  in  its  most 

•I'l'  s  like  a  foreign  tongue  to  us. 

llcMcks  lit  :hat  all  living  and  growing  lan« 

B  ■  i..^ic  crept  in  a  number  of  French 

^^ '  .  which  have  made  a  great  difference 


■    :  ;n 
o»  the   dialects   of 

S  .     .    ,. .    .   ...c    r(•m•lit.'^  cf   tin* 

Modern  Knglish — t; 
...V  written  and  which  ediii.'iwi  ^  ivjic 
IT'  use — has  grown  out  of  the  East-Midland 

(!  '  tnc  speech  of  the  shires  bordering  on  the 

It-.:    ;,.l. 

0   T  •■        '      ,      -  ••  •  ••       s 


il  Irom  t  ncnl 

cc  that  ;  „^  to 

text,  as  we  have  it,  has 

nbcrland,  and  has  received 

Our  first  Christian  poet, 

-     ••         '  ■'  -"   the 

:the 


gift  uf    iicavcu.     liu  LmI  ncv^ic    IcaiU(.U  uugiii  ul 
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linging; — when  sometimes  at  an  entertainment  it 
was  determined  that  all  the  guests  should  singinturn, 
Caedmon,  on  seeing  the  harp  approach  him,  would 
leave  in  the  middle  of  supper.  On  one  occasion  he 
had  thus  left  the  feast,  and  had  lain  down  to  sleep  in 
the  stable,  the  care  of  the  beasts  being  commiiicd  to 
him  that  night.  In  a  dream  one  stood  by  him  and 
spoke:  "  Ciedmon,  sing  me  something."  He  pleaded 
ignorance;  but  the  command  was  repeated;  "Sing 
the  beginning  of  created  things."  .\nd  forthwith  he 
began  to  sing  verses  he  had  never  heard  before.  In 
the  morning  he  revealed  his  new  powers,  and  was 
received  by  the  famous  Abbess  St.  Hild  into  her 
monastery  at  Whitby.  This  story  is  told  by  Bada^ 
called  the  Venerable,  a  monk  of  Jarroio,  who  died  in 
735.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age; 
and  from  his  chief  work,  **77/<f  Ecclesiasitcai  History 
of  the  Engiish people,"  vfTWXtn  in  Latin,  we  get  great 
part  of  our  knowledge  of  those  times.  Ealhwine  or 
Alcuin,  born  about  the  time  of  Ba:da's  death,  and 
educated  in  the  school  of  York,  had  so  high  a  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar,  that  Charles  the  Great,  King  of  the 
Franks  and  Lombards,  and  afterwards  Emperor  of 
the  Romans,  invited  him  over  to  his  court  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  learning  in  his  dominions.  But  the 
literature  of  Northumberland,  which  had  already  be- 
gun to  fall  off,  almost  wholly  perished  during  the  rav- 
ages of  the  Danes.  Under  King  .\lfred,  learning  and 
literature  found  anew  homein  Wessex.  Whether  he 
actually  had  a  hand  in  the  composition  of  the  Knf^lish 
or  A/ii^loSaxon  Chronicle  is  not  certain,  but  it  is 
thought  that  in  his  reign  it  began  to  be  put  together 
in  its  present  shape,  after  which  it  was  regularly 
continued.  Of  this  Chronicle,  England  may  well  be 
proud,  for  no  other  European  nation  has  so  ancient 
and  trustworthy  a  history  written  in  its  own  language. 
A  fine  song  u{>on  the  battle  of  Urunanburh  is  inserted 
in    the    Chronicle,  as  if   prose  was   insufficient   to 
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nal  exultation.     Other  snatches  of 
and  there  in  the  Chronicle;  and 

r  to 

::ic*n. 


from  u  ;.;<  ,. 

:»ouic  oi  the  talcs  about  our  1 

:arly  Kings 

WlTf   ''-•■'«- 

A 

- 

me 

Ch- 

ind 

.u!\ 

crs. 

I  n  \s 

..,.:.,   ugh 

Ill  the  arts 

■  1  1  race  they  were  not  inventors,  they 

....    ■■  .     ■     , 

ed,  and    spread    abroad    all    the 

.  and  art  of  the  age. 

Above  all 

tiV 

'  •         'ill  were  renowned  through- 

oil! 

It  new  strength 

1  and  life  to 
(Ibythe 
<l  e;rcat 

the  sUuU  til 

!  the 

;th    the    fon 

i<TS, 

a  few  y< 

the 

( 

were  aire. 

,     ^  "ng 

to  cr  on  good  terms,  and  to  intermarry, 

s"  :  .-T  the  time  of  King  Henry  //.,  the  great- 
er .riiwn  of  the  Conqueror,  it  was  impossible,  ex- 
cept in  the  highest  and  lowest  ranks,  to  distinguish 
one  race  from  the  other.  The  peasantry  were 
1  to  be  purely  OldFi  nd  the  great 

wrre,  or  likrd  to  h<  of  Norman 

!        1  differed 

'     ■    •'  -plared. 

fought   on 

!,  and  would 

ii  >        '        .Mt    it    beneath    their  dignity  to  go  into 

l».L:;i     i  :    *  Hit,  Of  the  common  men  a  I<r   .•  niitn}>cr 

wrr.     ,r       rs;  and  in  course  of  time  ish 

'  ' '  •"  -"V  other  n...  .  ..  ...  the 

re  and  weaponn  both 
ut  uic  cunt^ucring  anu  uic  <  oni  ocrcd  race  are  ireD 
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knowTi  to  U8  from  the  fnmous  tapestry  preserved  at 

Juiyihx,  wh'uh  npn  scnts  in  a  series  of  pictures  the 
history  of  tie  N<  Milan  Cionquest.  There  have  been 
many  co;  as  to  the  origin  of  the  tapestry,  but 

the  most  ,  one  is  that  it  was  a  gift  from  King 

William's  half-brother  Bishop  Od0  to  his  cathedral 
church  at  Hayeux. 

R.  Castle  and  Church  Building.— One  of  the 

earliest  French  words  introdut  ed  into  our  language 
was  castle,  the  name  and  the  thing  being  alike  foreign. 
Fortified  towns  and  citadels  were  indeed  familiar  to 
Englishmen;  but  private  fortresses,  such  as  were 
raised  first  by  the  Confessor's  Norman  favourites, 
greatly  to  the  wrath  of  the  English  people,  were 
something  new,  and  these  were  called  castles.  To 
possessone  was  the  wish  of  every  Noiman  noble;  for 
when  once  "his  donjon,  keep,  or  tower  was  built,  he 
was  King  of  the  country  round,  and,  until  regular  siege 
was  laid  to  it,  might  laugh  at  the  law.  But  though  a 
strong,  it  was  a  dark  and  dreary  dwelling.  A  splendid 
specimen  of  the  donjon  on  its  grandest  scale  is  the 
White  Toii'er  of  London,  built  for  King  William  by 
Gundulf,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  William  raised  many 
castles  of  his  own,  to  overawe  rather  than  todefmd 
the  towns  beneath  them,  though  he  wisely  did  not 
allow  private  ones  to  be  built  w  ithout  royal  lictnie. 
The  eleventh  century  was  a  grent  time  for  church- 
building,  and  the  Normans  in  1  nrried  on  the 
work  vigorously,  almost  all  tl  <  jS  rebuilding 
their  cathedral  churches.  St.  i'auls  having  been 
destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire,  Maurice,  Bishop  of 
London,  began  a  mighty  pile  to  replace  it.  Hissuc- 
ccs.sors  continued  it,  and  it  became  the  largest  church 
in  England.  The  style  of  the  age,  Romanesque,  as  it 
is  called,  was  greatly  improved  by  the  Normans,  and 
the  new  form  they  gave  it  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
the  iVi?r/«rt«  style  of  architecture.  Its  characteristic 
Boints  are  the  round  arrli   nn«:«^«vr  pier,  and    narrrw 
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window.      !>t!rhim  CnthcdrnI,  bcpin  in  the  reic^n  of 
K  "        ' 

^f  Norman  kom.incs<iuc. 

9.  Feudal  Tenures. —  There  had  grown  up 
abroad  a  system  of  land-tenure,  law,  and  government, 
which  is  known  di?>  feudaliim;  and  after  the  coming  in 
of  the  Normans./ftt«/<i/  ideas  and  practises  obtained 
in     '  ,:nion  in  England,  which  had  hitherto 

n  I  by  them  to  any  great  extent.    When 

•)  his  man  or  ttw^ti/ on  condition 
0  in  war,  the  vassal  was  said  to 
th.M  i.>  .1  /;  ..  /  .i iinure^  the  land  so  held  being  called  a 
fi-.ii:i"!,    n-r     'T  /ef.     (Sec  the    General   Skcfih   of 
I',  i ',■:■■■. I 'I   //:  !'/y.)     Tb  when  his  fief  was 

(    ri!,  rrrl.   ^\s  .re    fealty  ,  and  did  homage. 

Ill  !  .     Ill  it  1   !cte  form  of  homage,  as  it  was 

jK.r:uriacd  in  l.;i„;.nd,  the  vassal,  baic-headed,  witli 
belt  ungirt,  knelt  before  his   lord,  between  w 
hi"  '    '      ■  '        I  his  own,  and  promised  thenti!    i 
u  "his  man  of  life  and  limb  and  eartl.K 

!:  .        .        w    .  .    .  ...  ;,^^       ■Y\\^ 

in  ilwasthe 

t   :.  .:      .  .  1  he   k/Uf^hl,    in    French 

,  '.      • '  nearly  to  the //rr^f/-ofcar!irr 


m  war,  on  horseback  and  i 

^  in  tin-  \.  !•  ir     Kvery  gr<'  •' 
mount  (< 


Held.    ^ 
and  ni 

and  fii 
f.. 

n    ■ 

rvc.      Ai 

l.v 

e  were  1 

u.iry    servn  c 
to  the  Kind's 
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knights,  in  strictness  a  knight,  at  least  from  the  twelfth 
century  onwards,  should  have  been  "dubbed 
knight,"  the  ceremony  which  marked  him  as  a 
warrior.  This  dignity  of  knighthood  was  often  be- 
stowed on  a  valiant  man  who  had  no  qualification 
in  land,  and  men  even  of  r»yal  blo»d  were  proud  to 
receive  it.  Hence  "knightly"  and  "chivalrous" 
became  c(|uivalent  to  the  modern  terms  of "  soldier- 
like" and  "  gentlemanlike."  The  great  barons,  or 
military  tenants  of  the  Crown,  having  little  armies  of 
trained  knights  under  them,  were  formidable  person- 
ages when  they  chose  to  be  rebellious.  William  nnd 
his  successor*-,  however,  took  all  possible  care  that  the 
King  should  not,  as  in  France,  be  overshadowed  by 
his  own  great  vassals.  The  King  was  sovereign  or 
supreme  lord,  of  whom  all  land  was  supposed  to  be 
held  in  the  first  instance;  and  the  danger  of  his 
sovereignty  becoming  a  mere  name,  as  was  the  case  in 
some  countries,  in  consccjuence  of  its  being  thought 
that  the  under  vassals  owed  duty  only  to  their  im- 
mediate lords,  and  not  to  the  King  also,  wns  avoided 
by  the  passing  of  a  law  in  a  Meeting  heki  ury 

in  1086,  obliging  all  freemen  to  swear  .  .   to 

William.  Thus  no  man  could  think  himsclt  justified 
in  following  his  own  lord  in  rebellion  against  the  King, 
the  sovereign  lord  of  all.  The  barons,  liowever,  strove 
hard  to  cripple  the  ro}al  power,  until  the  nobility  of 
the  Conquest  had  nearly  died  out,  and  new  nobles 
were  raised  up,  first  by  the  Conqueror's  son,  King 
//^//ry/.,  and  after  him  by //^///j//.  In  the  following 
history  we  shall  find  the  people  at  first  siding  with  the 
Crown,  and  afterwards  with  the  barons.  Harsh  as 
the  foreign  Kings  were,  they  kept  down  the  worse 
tyranny  of  their  nobles;  but  when  the  Crown  had 
triumphed,  and  a  new  and  better  class  of  nobles  had 
'arisen,  it  became  the  barons'  turn  to  restrain  the  royal 
despotism.  The  Kings  early  discovered  that  their 
feudal  rights  could  be  used  ■■'?^  means  of  wringing 
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money  from  their  vassals,  who  in  their  turn  treated 
their  t  the  King  treated   tlicinsclves;  and 

even  n:  .1  ism  as  a  military  system  had  fallen 

int'j  t;  1  \ .  :  :  the  main  ground  for  its  existence  had 
t;i  :  '    '''"'-vances  remained,  until  the 

.i\  ihcentury  of  the  tenures  by 

kii!.;  .;  scr\  n  c.  n>  tin-  poorer  freemen  or  churls^ 
ftiui.ilism  was  disadvantaiieuus.  Even  before  the 
N.  ■        ■       '     •  •  ■■  '  rthe 

.r:  ;nore 

<ii.  .owner,  It  was  often  safer 

t)  1^    rent  to,  or  doinj^  work 

I'T.  s  .Ml  ■  who  woiil  ■    I 

I'lr  ,'.;:;■.  ■  ie  for  thi-  -y 

r.  md.     in  feudal  times  the  churl 

'  .  ..a  the  I^itin  villanus,  husband- 

id  to  the  soil  he  tilled,  and  unable  to 
i'/.ic — a  condition  above  actual  slavery, 
w  freedom.     The  villitins  were,  in  fact, 
I  '       •        I    )ney,but 

only   a 
I  :ur  ivvij  I 

,not  har.l 

1  i»cy   were  a  rough  .md 

idly  off,   aciording  to  the 

'     'I  the  time,  and  exempt  from  the  dangers  of 

I  •  <•  lif'-      T"  f'Midal  times  the  slaves  became 

I  from  villains,  and  what  was  a 

111.  ■   .  i  WIS  a  rise  for  the  slave.     Thus 

slavery  d-  'i  r^iit,  as  in  the  course  of  ages  did 

lillaituii^'    ,;►.•  A  ]-,(-.  , 

lo.    Government.— The    Norman    Conquest 
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reign  of  Rufus,  bore  the  title  of  Justiciar.  The 
Chancellor  was  of  somewhat  earlier  origin,  as  he 
appears  in  the  reign  of  the  Confessor.  He  was  usually 
an  ecclesiastic,  the  chief  of  the  royal  chaplains,  and 
with  them  kept  the  royal  accounts,  drew  up  and  scaled 
writs,  and  wrote  the  King's  letters.  The  system  of 
government  by  Earls  was  gradually  given  uj).  At 
first,  more  or  less  of  the  authority  of  an  ancient  earl 
or  ealdorman  seems  still  to  have  been  conferred  with 
the  title;  but  in  course  of  time  it  became,  ns  now, 
merely  an  hereditary  titular  dignity.  'J  he  final  stroke 
was  put  to  a  change  which  had  been  ccming  about  for 
some  generations.  The  /olklatid,  or  public  land,  as 
much  as  was  left  of  it,  became  Crown  land  which  the 
sovereign  could  grant  away  at  his  pleasure.  This 
right  was  greatly  abused  until,  many  centuries  later, 
Parliament  interfered  to  limit  it.  As  the  royal  domain 
has  since  been  under  the  control  of  Parliament  it  has 
in  fact  gone  back  to  the  condition  of  folkland. 

II.  The  Towns. — It  has  been  sarcastically  re- 
marked tliat,  though  we  arc' fond  of  boasting  that  the 
liberties  of  England  were  bought  with  the  blood  of 
our  forefathers,  it  would  be  more  generally  accurate 
to  say  that  they  were  purchased  with  money.  This  is 
peculiarly  true  in  the  case  of  the  towns.  At  the  time 
of  the  Norman  Conquests  we  find  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  living  under  the  protection  of  the  King  or  other 
lord,  to  whom  they  paid  rents  and  dues.  The  first 
steps  towards  an  administration  and  organization  of 
their  own  were  taken  in  order  to  free  themselves  from 
the  exactions  of  the  sheriff,  who  collected  the  sum 
due  to  the  King  from  the  shire.  As  whatever  he 
could  collect  above  that  sum  was  his  own  profit  he 
was  under  temptation  to  exact  from  the  rich  burghers 
more  than  was  legally  due;  and  they  therefore  made 
it  a  point  to  have  a  valuation  of  their  town  fixed. 
The  next  step  was  to  take  the  collection  of  this 
sum  out  of  the  sheriff's  hands,  which  was  done  by 
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obtaining  from  the  Crown  a  charter  letting  the  town 
to   the   burghers  at   a  certain    rent.     By   dt 
they  gained,  usually  by  jmr.  Kw,-,  further  privi.v  _^  .. 
and  more  <   ■niiilete  indt;  They  were  still, 

however,  liable  to  taxes,  cantu  miiit^i^fs,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  King.  Henry  I.  granted  a  charter  to  the 
citizens  of  Lon.'        '         -         -  ^^.    tj^j.^^    I       1 

|irivil.'ire5.      He  )int  their  > 

sh 


nr. 


/.////f.  i  o  King  John,  the  son  of  Henry  11.,  London 
owed  the  privilege  of  choosing  its  own  Mayor,  an 
officer  who,  with  his  French  title,  first  appears  early 
in  ij...  r..;  p  of  John's  brother  and  predecessor  on  the 
til  uird I.     The  example  set  by  the    K. 

in  I  r.nd  boroughs  was  followed  by  the  gte.u 

i'  r.l     u    M  11  boroughs,  to  which    they  granted 

- 1 :  i .  1  i  . ;   I  ■  r : ',  . '  ,        7"-       '        ' "  '         '  '  ■      ■  '  '  t 

<  ill"'  •■        T 

\'  ■  i.din  llu 

li'::  'Ills     jniT]                      1 

inutii.il  fit. !  ,1  reliel  in 

I>"V(^  rtv  «  '  .of  free 
IiimIi.  r   !•  ;      i  ,  ;!      i;  ■    t  ancient  wcrethoseof   the 

wcnrr  II          I      Lutcred  the  weavers  of  Oxford, 

and   li    I  :i  ndon,  who  paid  him    in    return 

e:.  '  V.     By  this  Ixjndon  charter  the 

ri.  (raft  within  the  City,  Southwnrk, 

oi  :inc  t.  I        '        was   confined 

Ku  1       1  i.                     is  were  in  fail 

a  '                      : 
1,1.- 
dr 

th.  : 

worktiH  ri. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

WILLIAM    I. 

Hllliam     tht     Conqturor     (l) — tht    tonfiscations  (2)— f<»OT. 
f/elion     of    the     Norman     Conquest;     harrying    0/     the 

A'orth;   defence    of    the     Isle    of   Ely;     the  Ailheling 

Jidgar;        beheading        of       ll'allheof      (3"  '            lu; 

William's      goxeninient;     Domesday;     the  si 

(4) — imprisonment  of  Odo;    death     of     !'•  .■..itle 
Abbey  (5). 

1.  The  Norman  Kings.    William  I.,  8« 
named  the  Great  and  ihe  Conqueror,  1066- 

1087. —  1  lit"  Norman  King  w.is  a  hard  and  strong, 
willed  man,  who  never  shrank  from  ion  01 

cruelty  when  ihey  would  serve  his  pi  X  who 

scarcely  ever  committed  a  merely  wanion  crime.  He- 
was  ambitious  of  power,  but  he  at  any  rate  meant  to 
use  it  well,  and  he  had  been  a  good  ruler  in  his  own 
land  of  Normandy.  He  was  strong  in  body  as  in 
mind;  no  hand  but  his  could  bend  his  bow,  and, 
although  in  later  life  he  became  excessively  fat,  he 
was  always  majestic  in  bearing.  His  wife,  Queen 
Matilda,  for  whom  he  had  a  constant  affection,  was 
the  daughter  of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders. 

2.  The  Confiscations- — William,  looking  upon 
Harold  as  a  mere  usurper,  <  laimed  to  be  the  lawful 
successor  of  the  Confessor,  and  wascarcf.  '  in 
strictly  legal  form.  According  to  his  view, ;  1- 
roen  had  been  traitors,  for  they  had  either  tried  to 
keep  him  out,  or  at  least  not  helped  to  biinr^him  in; 
and  as  traitors,  all  their  estates  might  be  ■  ''. 
that  is,  taken  possession  of  by  the  State,  i  e 
confiscated  a  great  deal,  out  of  which  he  made  grants 

t<>  111-:  fnllotvcrc  •      -irK^I      <\>'r\      frci-li      f1 ;  s' I'rVnn  fc     or 
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.  I..  n;..,>  vnc  n^T.i,.  T   rroim.l  t'of  confiscatjng  more. 

got  a  set  of   foreign 

Muuen  lost  all,  or  nearly 

0  tenants  under  Normar 

or  English,  held   hi? 

ce. 

;  [  ■     ■  r  .   I  nest.— 

\"  n  wcnl 

ty. 

and  the  North  still  to  win.      i  hat  part  of 

■  try  which  was  in  his  grasp  he  left  under 

:        of  his    half-brother  <9</<>  <y.5j>ri/:r,  and  of 

,^r;..,.,i    ir,  ■■;,..,  Fitz-Osbern,   making   the 

c  latter  Earl  of  Hereford. 

iMi   so  oppressively  that   the 

J  matters  in  a  troublous  slate. 

md 
ig- 

:>  about 

of  the 

i;ui 

on 

!•;  Ill  IT  ;■  i.i'T,  were  u-  lor. 

1' :.-  mij>i  lunn;.!  iM.'         .., .--,.  the 

K  n.^  of  the  n  EitrithsoH^  sent  a  licet 

!•)  tfjc  helpo!  •"  the  North,  who  were 

)    n  d   by   tl  r.     York,  where  the 

•  '  "^c  Ousc. 

irt  Karl 
te; 
cir 
im 
•rv 
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thinking  it  worth  while  to  till  it ;  and  even  a  genera- 
tion later  ruined  towns  and  uncultivated  fields  still 
bore  witness  to  the  cruelty  of  the  Con<|ueror.  The 
hitherto  unconquered  country  between  the  Tyne  and 
the  Tees  was  harried  in  like  manner,  as  also  Cheshire 
and  the  neighbouring  shires,  the  city  of  Chester  being 
William's  last  conquest.  More  than  100,000  jKople, 
then  no  small  part  of  the  population,  are  said  to  have 
died  of  hunger  and  cold  that  winter.  NViiliam  was  now 
master  of  the  land,  although  a  band  of  outlaws  and 
insurgents,  chief  anmng  them  one  I/erncarJ,  still  held 
together  in  the  Isle  of  Kly.  In  those  days  the  ri.sing 
ground  of  Kly  was  really  almost  an  island,  surrounded 
by  streams  and  deep  fens.  When,  after  a  brave 
defence,  this  last  stronghold  surrendered  to  W'iliam, 
Hereward,  with  a  small  band  of  comrades,  escaped  by 
water,  and  legend  goes  on  to  tell  how  he  led  an 
outlaw's  life  in  the  woods,  and  was  the  terror  of  the 
foreigners,  until  he  made  his  peace  with  the  King. 
One  story  says  that  he  was  nevertheless  treacherously 
cut  to  pieces  by  a  party  of  Normans.  "  Had  there 
been  three  more  men  in  the  land  like  him,  the  Fren<  h 
would  never  have  entered  it,"  is  said  to  have  hern  the 
remark  of  one  of  his  slayers.  Of  the  other  1  id- 

ers,  Kdgar,  after  finding  shelter  for  some  I  his 

brother-in-law  King  Malcolm  III.  of  Scotland,  made 
his  peace  and  settled  down  in  Normandy;  and  Mor- 
car,\vho  had  been  among  the  defenders  of  Ely,dragged 
out  his  life  in  captivity.  Waltheof  was  taken  for  a 
time  into  high  favour.being  made  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land; but  afterwards  getting  entangled  in  a  conspiracy 
against  William,  he  was  sentenced  to  death.  At  early 
mom.  May  31st,  1076,  he  was  led  outside  Winchester 
to  die.  The  headsmen  grew  impatient  at  the  length 
of  his  prayers.  "  Let  me  at  least  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer  for  me  and  for  you,"  pleaded  the  Earl ;  but 
ere  he  had  finished,  the  executioner  struck  off  his 
head  as  he  knelt.     "I'he  bystanders  fancied  that  ihcy 
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heard  the  severed  head  complete  the  prayer  ;  and 
by    his   countrymen   Waltheof  was  honoured  as  a 

Tiartvr 

4  William's  Government. — William  placed  in 

;lii'   *      '  '  <  rlniry.  /art/ran^,  a  Lom- 

I'.ir.  ;()  be  the  iiu)>i  learned  man 

c  new  Primate  the  Church  of 

nto  closer  connexion  with  that 
IS  were  gradually  filled  up 
1  in  Kiny  tried,  though  with 

1  Knglish,  and  his  rule  was 
;    but  in  later  years  he  grew 

ig,  shutting  his  eyes  to  any  o]>- 

, ;..  v;sif  it  brought  him  in  money. 

In  I C.S5.  after  consulting  with  the  Witan,  he  decreed 
the  UKikingof  Domeuiay — the  great  Survey  of  the 
<ountry,  in  which  every  estate.as  far  north  as  the 
'!<  tercd,  with  its  values  at  the  time  and  in 

th   ■  il.   This  work,  so  useful  to  theln«iloTi;in, 

w  1  st  and  iri  .as 

as;  Not  a  \  nd, 

n<  t  a  tow.or  a  pig,  w;i!>  left 

t';  licler  complains.     William 

.  and  his  cruel  law,  whi<  li  ron- 

r  to  lose  his  eyes,  was  another 

^•ni  vanre.      i  ^or^/ in  Hampshire  was  made 

by  him,  nnfl  •  t^Idof  his  destroying  houses 

and  chiiri  '  d  in  his  way.     Long  after 

his  time-,  ti  •  I  -sis,  wnuh  were  constantly  being 
in<  It  .1  t  li.  I  .  r,!;nucd  to  bc  a  cause  of  bitterness,  on 
;u  I  mint  laws  for  ;'  -  n  of  the 

K  ini<  <|  how  a  X  made, 

It  '  oi  merely  a 

'  '        nm 

w.i  vr/, 

wt  to  make 
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also  gave  cause  of  displeasure.  Having  taken  up  a 
notion  of  getting  himself  made  Pope,  he  was  gathering 
a  band  of  Normans  for  an  expedition  into  Italy,  when 
the  King  cut  short  his  schemes  by  ordering  his  arrest. 
As  those  present  had  scruples  about  laying  violent 
hands  on  a  Bishop,  William  himself  arrested  his 
brother.  Instructed  by  Lanfranc,  the  Kii;  idy 

with  his  justification: — "  I  do  not  seize  t  ;)of 

Bayeux,  but  the  Earl  of  Kent."  And  accordingly  the 
Earl- Bishop  was  kept  in  ward  until  the  King  on  his 
deathbed  set  him  free.  In  1087  William  was  laying 
waste  the  borderland  between  France  and  Normandy 
in  revenge  for  a  stupid  jest  which  the  French  King 
hadmade  upon  his  unwieldy  figure.  ^Vhile  riding 
through  the  burning  town  of  Mantes,  and  urging  his 
men  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  flames,  his  horse,treading 
on  the  hot  embers,  made  a  bound  forward,  and 
William,  being  pitched  against  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle,  received  an  internal  injurv,  of  which  he 
lingered  many  weeks.     On  his  <'  ^sed 

a  tardy  penitence  for  his  unjust  md, 

and  above  all  for  the  harrying  of  ilie  Noriii.  Wliat  he 
had  won  by  wrong,  he  said,  he  had  no  right  to  give 
away,  so  he  would  only  declare  his  wish  that  he  might 
be  succeeded  in  England  by  his  second  son  William, 
who  had  ever  been  dutiful  to  him.  Robert,  who  was 
still  at  enmity  with  his  father,  was  to  have  Normandy, 
together  with  the  adjoining  province  of  i!/rt////*.  which 
William  had  conquered.  The  King  died  at  Rotien  in 
Normandy,  Sept.  9th,  and  was  buried  at  Caen.  Battle 
Abbey,  near  Hastings,  was  built  by  him  upon  the  spot 
where  Harold's  standard  had  stood. 
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CHAPTER  X 

WILLIAM  IL 

Fttctwmef  WitRam;  nUUi4m  o/  OJo\  ekanuUr^f  WilKam; 
A'aHMi/  Flamkard;  tkt  Jdoyii  ffilltntxrs  (l) — tWirmam 
,jjf.iit$;  StPtlitA  ajfairt  (2) — FUmikirSs  ^natuiat  ex- 
f^difnit;  Anulm  mad*  PrimtaU  {-^^—Ihe  Jirit  CrusaJe; 
A*rm$am4fy  mortgaged  ^\—tUatk  0/  WiUiam  {j^^—huitoimg 
•f  WaUmimUr  Hall  (6). 

T  William  II,  sumamed  Eufus,  or  the  Bed 

■  '087    llOO.  — Ihe  Conqueror's  wish  was 

«.  soil  i/  ;<;,<//«  being  elected  and  crowned 

*.  a6th.     Bui  Odo  of  Baycux  worked  upon 

,  pointing  out  how  much  better  it  would 

1    to   be    governed   by   the   easy-tenipcrcd 

ii  iiun  by  the  fierce  and  masterful  William;  and 

t   all  the  great   Norman   nobles  joined  in  an 

'r  the    crown    to    Duke    Robert. 

mi»le  an  aj)i>fal  to  tht*   F'.nglish, 

rty 
n- 
rt, 

.--- -     -  ■      --      .     -.•   '^^S 

\.     "  Who  is  there  who  can  fulfil  all  that  he 

'*  was  William**  angry  reply  when  Lanfranc 

T  '  him  that  he  had  sworn  to  rule  with  justice 

V.     In  10S9  Lanfranr  die-d,  and  with  him 

'f  pood    povrrnmrnt       Rufut,ox  the   Rtti 

•n, 
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to  impose  no  unjust  taxes  was  early  broken;  for  being 
utterly  reckless  how  he  spent  his  money,  he  was  soon 
in  need.  As  an  instance  of  his  tasteless  extravagance 
we  are  told  that  one  morning  when  putting  on  a  pair 
of  new  boots,  h«>  asked  his  chamberlam  what  they  had 
cost?  "Three  shillings."  Rufus  flew  into  a  rage  : — 
"How  long  has  the  King  worn  boots  at  so  paltry  a 
price?  Go  and  bring  me  a  pair  worth  a  mark  of 
silver."  The  chamberlain  returned  with  a  pair  in 
reality  cheaper  than  those  rejected,  and  told  him 
they  had  cost  the  price  he  had  named.  *'Ay,"  said 
Rufus,  "these  are  suitable  to  royal  majesty."  After 
this  the  chamberlain  was  sharp  enough  to  charge  the 
King  what  he  j)leased  for  his  clothes.  The  King's 
chief  adviser  was  JiattuI/^  a  Norman  priest  who  went 
by  the  nickname  of  '' Flatnl>art/,"  or  the  Torch,  and 
whom  he  afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Durham.  This 
minister's  ingenuity  was  employed  in  laying  on  grind- 
ing taxes,  and  otherwise  raising  money;  the  halter,  it 
was  said,  was  loosed  from  the  robber's  neck  if  he  could 
promise  any  gain  to  the  sovereign.  Wherever  the 
King  and  the  court  went,  they  did  as  much  damage 
as  an  invading  army;  for  the  royal  followers  lived  at 
free  quarters  on  the  country  people,  and  often  repaid 
their  hosts  by  wasting  or  selling  cver)thing  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on,  and,  in  wanton  insolence, 
washing  their  horses'  legs  with  the  liquor  they  did 
not  drink. 

2.  Norman  and  Scottish  affairs-  in  1091 

the  King  attacked  Robert  in  his  Duchy,  and  con- 
strained him  to  surrender  part  of  his  dominions. 
Having  thus  come  to  an  agreement,  the  two  joined 
together  to  dispossess  their  third  brother  Henry,  whom 
they  drove  from  his  stronghold  of  Mount  St.  Michael 
in  Normandy.  The  King  then  returned  to  deal  with 
an  invasion  of  the  Scots;  and  made  a  peace  with  their 
King,  Malcolm,  who  renewed  to  Pufus  the  homage  he 
had  already  paid  to  the  Conqueror,     Malcolm's  next 
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invs^ion  in   1093   co^t  him  his  Iif«,  he  being  killed 

Mus  year  William  ha<f 

by  the  addition  of  th* 

nor  rianJ,  with  its  capital, 

C\i  i;ufus  marched  into  it 

w.i  ility,  ruled  by  an  English  noblt 

..  .ii  probably  a  vassal  of  the  Scot- 

-,  driven  out  Dolfm,  William  restored 

<    .  1  iiad  never  recovered  its  destruction  by 

ilu  Alfred's  time,  built  a  castle  there,  and 

ling  country  with  Flemings 
!  ihe  South.     Cumberland 
)m,  and  in  the  next  reign 
'  ■  of  a  bishopric. 

3    Ai  op    Auselm.— Flambard's    great 

(ku'  0  :  .,  m-jiHv  w.i-,  that  the  King  should 

session  of  ail  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys; 

a  out  their  lands  and  revenues  to  the  highest 

I'lltJer.  If  he  at  last  named  a  new  bishop  or  abbot. 
It  was  understood  that  the  honour  was  to  be  paid  for. 
Thus  the  See  of  Canterbury  had  never  been  filled 
sin<  c  1,1''  '  Jcath.  Hut  in  Lent,  1093,  the  King 
I  iImh.'  sick,  and  being    pricked  in  con- 

ood  government,  and 

hiff/rn,  an   Itali.nn  by 

.Anselm,  a  man 

>  was  afterwards 

'  ,  and  with  good 

'  -    ^-  -  .'   honour;    for  no 

in  got  well  than  he  fell  back  into 

...  ever.     Anselm  had  likened  himself 

t"  t  'd  sheep  yoked  to  the  plough  with  an 

tKii         1  Willi;  and  in  truth  he  and  the  King  agreed 

t^   ill      s  he  had   foretold.     But   feeble  as   Anselm 

'     '  •'  '.iik- 

:  to 
:  icr  uiaay  quurrvlh,  lite  Atchbi^hop 
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4.  Normandy  mortgrieod. — Meanwhile  Nor- 
mandy, which  the  King  h  striven  to  win  by 
force,  came  quietly  within  ...  ^^...  ,.  !•' rem  early  ages 
it  had  been  the  practise  of  Christians  to  make  pil- 
grimages to  the  Holy  Land,  to  pray  at  the  Sepulchre 
of  Christ;  and  about  this  time  a  flame  of  indigna- 
tion was  raised  throughout  Europe  by  tales  of  the 
wrongs  done  by  the  'lurks  to  the  native  Christians  of 
Palestine  and  to  the  pilgrims.  At  the  call  of  the 
Pope,  an  armed  expedition  set  out  in  1096  to  rescue 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  Mohammedans;  and 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  men  flocked  to  the  Crmadf, 
so  called  because  those  who  took  part  in  it  put  a  cross, 
in  Latin  rrwA*,  upon  their  garments.  Among  those  who 
were  stirred  by  the  prevailing  enthusiasm  was  Robert 
of  Normandy.  To  meet  the  expense  of  his  undertak- 
ing, he  mortgaged  for  10,000  marks  his  Duchy  to  his 
brother,  and  set  off  joyously  to  Palestine,  while 
William  entered  into  full  possession  of  Normandy. 
•  5.  Death  ofWilliam. — Rufus,  like  his  father, 
was  passionately  fond  of  the  chase,  and  so  far  from 
continuing  to  allow  the  liberty  of  hunting  accorded  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  at  last  made  it  death 
to  take  a  stag.  On  the  2nd  of  August,  1 100,  he  was 
hunting  in  the  New  Forest.  Some  vague  suspicion  of 
intended  foul  play  was  probably  afloat,  for  evil  dreams 
had  been  dreamed  by  himself  and  others,  and  on  this 
account  he  had  been  half-])ersuaded  not  to  hunt  that 
day.  But  wine  kindled  his  courage;  a  letter  from 
the  Abbot  of  Gloucester,  recounting  a  warning  vision, 
was  received  with  the  scornful  question,  **  Does  he 
think  that  I  follow  the  fashion  of  the  English,  who 
will  put  off  a  journey  for  a  sneeze  or  an  old  wife's 
dream?"  and  forth  he  went  into  the  Forest.  Soon 
after,  he  was  found  lying  pierced  by  the  shaft  of  a 
crossbow,  and  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Suspicion  fell 
■jm  one  of  the  hunting-party,  a  French  knight  named 
Walter  Tyrell^  who  fled  for  his  life  and  got  away  to 
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Frar,<  r.  That  he  had  accidentally  shot  the  Ki^^' 
bt<  i:i  (•  the  common  heWef,  hut  he  alwaysdenittl  it; 
anti  as  no  (H!-  .\<r  <  uued  to  havmg  seen  Rutus 
stru.  k.  f)M-  ">••'•  r,  n,  ;  MS  in  doubt  Somecountry- 
""  )  Winchester, 

^*-  .   ousrite;  for  it 

^  <>w  such  upon  him  who 

^>'''  ^"^f '>f  unrepented  sins. 

6.  Westminster  -  .  .,,■  //a//  was  first 

Ixiilt  !'\  Kut'-,  \s1jonc  1o\c  V,;  ...V  ...lecture  was  one  of 
hi-  i  '  <  f  t.i  ;  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  cased  over 
wid  otiicrwisc  altered  in  the  time  of  Richard  II. 


CIIAPTrR   XI. 


f/ — 


/     Dvie     Hot', 

iit:v((ii    I  I.- tit 


'-'     J/u^t^U     (5)— w!w/^     *y     JitHtyi    Jiti     ^M/€tM' 

I  Honry  1 ..  snmamed  the  Clerk  or  Scholar, 
11'  '  r  of  LiV 

\  '  TT  r,  W.I  . 


Rnl.rf,    V.' 

Crubadc.    1  o  rccuDi-ilc  all  tu  liu  ac4.c&:>iuu,  lie  put  out 
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A  Chartfr  of  Libfrtifs/\n  yfh'xch  \\c    \  I  to  the 

Church  neither  to  sell  nor  farm  bene!  kc  any 

If  from  vacant  sees  an  1  to 

I.  -abolition  of  sundry  arl  jns 

and  oppressive  customs  under  which  they  had 
suffered  in  the  last  reign,  bidding  them  make  the  same 
concessions  to  their  own  vassals.  To  the  nation  at 
lar{:;e  he  promised  the  restoration  of  "the  law  of  King 
Kl  ward"— that  is,  the  laws  and  customs  that  had 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor — with  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Conqueror. 

2.  Normandy  WOIL — The  evil  companions  of 
Rufus  were  removed  from  the  court,  and  .Archbishop 
Anselm  was  recalled.  Further  to  win  the  people's 
hearts,  Henry  took  to  wife  Edith,  daughter  of  Mal- 
colm of  Scotland,  and,  on  the  side  of  her  mother 
Margaret,  descended  from  the  WesfSaxon  Kings. 
She  assumed  the  Norman  name  of  Matilda,  and  was 
by  the  people  surnamed  "the  (Jood."  The  nobles  were 
for  the  most  part  unfriend  y  lo  the  King,  and,  relying 
on  their  support,  Duke  Robert  invaded  England  to 
push  his  claim  to  the  crown.  The  English  stood  by 
Henry,  and  Anselm  exerting  all  his  influence  over 
the  nobles,  the  dispute  btween  the  brothers  was  made 
up  without  bloodshed,  .\fter  this,  the  King  set  him- 
self to  break  the  power  of  his  barons,  hrineing  various 
char  >t  the  most  disaffected  ss,  and 

puni  in  with  heavy  fines,  con;  'f  their 

lands,  or  banishment.  One  after  another,  ihe  chief 
families  founded  by  the  Norman  Conquest  fell,  and 
Henry  raised  up  new  men  who  owed  their  greatness 
to  himself.  The  King's  next  object  was  to  wrest 
Normandy  from  his  brother;  and  by  a  victory  at 
Tinchebrai  in  i  io6  he  obtained  possession  both  of  the 
Duchy  and  of  Robert,  whom  he  kept  a  prisoner  until 
his  death  in  1134.  The  .'Etheling  Edgar,  who,  having 
followed  Robert,  was  among  the  captives,  was  allowed 
to  live  unmolested  in  England. 
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3.  Arc^^^  ^    -  A"^^lm.— Ai.  dis- 

pute I'  Xnsi'lm  o  an 

end.      1 
abbots 

!'nr!r\         .  .d  Uoiii  lljcii  liands 

^li  .     •  J  which  were    the 

^  I.  ly.     This  was  the 

/'.'  ,  :  he  new  prelate  was 

put  in  i  n    of  the   lands   and  revenues  of  his 

h^nefHx,  ...  ;;ght  of  investiture,  which  was  claimed 
i  .  I  r  noes  throughout  Western  Christendom,  led 
iu  liic  b  ••  '  ^f  unworthy  rulers  like  Rufus  to  the 
sale  of  s  and  similar  abuses,  and  it  had  for 

contested  by  the  Popes.     Ai     ' 
ouph  he  had  formerly  felt  no  srriiplt . 

'  ,  now,  in 

■  d   to  do 


•>(>:. 

:  vLn 

t  ■ 

ouph 

th. 

ob 

! 

;  ■  i  i    .. .  , 
1 

ntmg    that    the  |)reiatcs    should  do 
■  rv  (living  up  his  claim  to  invest  them 
M;  but  that  Henry  should  peace- 

f,    was   in  itself  a  victory.     The 

I  r  1  was  at  this  time  almost  the  only  check  upon 
liic  will  of  rulers:  but  men  soon  began  to  complain 
of  the  power  of  the  Pope,  which  Anselm  had  heljjed 
to  s;r  ngthen,  as  in  its  turn  an  evil.     Anselm  died  in 

"4'ValC8.     T-      —    ■■  "-'     ^.  '•-■  ■•  ■  •:♦ 
Copq-t'T'tr  h  td 


/Ctfgrr 


\'  ,.     ... 

K  way    int< 

\\  aies,  csi«iuiiMiii)^    invii)M'i\cs    in  CAsUcS  Alu 
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while  iiiL-  >»  iisii  itiinccs  went  on  rLiyimig  hi  uic  wilder 
parts  of  the  land.  Rufus  and  Henry  secured  the 
marclus  or  frontiers  by  building  castles,  and  the  latter 
also  tried  the  effect  of  planting  a  colony  of  foreigners. 
He  placed  Flemish  settlers,  a  ]  once  brave 

and  industrious,  in  the  south  of  !'>  hire,  where 

they  grew  rich  by  tilling  the  ground  .  ir- 

ing  cloth,  and  held  their  own  against  of 

the  Welsli  princes  to  turn  them  out. 
5.  Succession  of  Matilda. — Queen  Matilda  died 
in  1 1 18,  leaving  two  children — the  /Etheling  Willianiy 
:\wA  Matilda,  married  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  In 
1 1 20  William,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  was  crossing  from 
Normandy  to  England  in  a  vessel  called  the  "White 
Ship."  He  was  attended  by  a  train  of  wild  voung 
nobles;  the  crew  had  been  freely  supplied  with  wine; 
and  the  priests  who  came  to  bless  the  voyage  were 
dismissed  with  jeers  and  laughter.  Driven  by  fifty 
rowers,  the  vessel  put  to  sea;  but  striking  on  a  sunken 
rock,  it  filled  aud  went  down,  one  man  only  being 
saved.  William,  it  is  said,  had  put  off  from  the  sink- 
ing ship  in  a  boat,  when  the  shrieks  of  his  half-sister, 
the  Countess  of  Perche,  moved  him  to  row  back  to 
the  wreck,  where  his  boat  was  swamped  by  the  multi- 
tude of  people  who  leaped  in,  and  all  were  drowned. 
As  the  King's  second  marriage  with  Adeliza  ofLouvam 
proved  childless,  he  determined  to  settle  the  crown  on 
his  lately-widowed  daughter  Matilda.  The  barons 
were  loth  to  consent,  for  it  was  not  then  the  custom 
for  women  to  rule;  but  they  were  obliged  to  yield, 
and  all  swore  to  accept  Matilda  as  ^'^ Lady"  over 
England  and  Normandy.  Her  father  then,  in  11 27, 
married  her,  little  to  her  liking,  to  Gfoffrey  Plantagrtuf, 
a  lad  about  fourteen,  eldest  son  of  the  Count  of  Anjou, 
whom  Henry  hoped  thus  to  turn  from  a  dangerous 
neighbour  into  a  friend.  Thrice  over  were  oaths  of 
fealty  sworn  to  Matilda,  and  on  the  last  occasion,  to 
her  infant  son  Henry,  who  was  born  in  1133. 
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f'-  Death  of  Henry;  hisGovernmeut.  i^mg 

li(  nr\.  ;lic  only  one  ot  the  Contjucror's  sons  who  was 
born  id,  died  in  Normandy,  Dec.  ist,  1135, 

in    c-  e.   it    is    said,   of    eating    lampreys. 

'I  .1  time    of  misery  ;  his 

f:  nd  to  be  ground  down 

1  I  succession  of 

i  _    of  the  people. 

V-v.'.  <      .  intcd  Henry  a  good   King,  and  stood 

;,  r,-.  ,,'n; /In, r  him  as  their  ally  against 

t  barons;  and  they  saw 

lii  null  uii  i.iw.i  .;i  jiiMi.  c"  spoken  of  in  the  cur- 
rent prophecies  attributed  to  the  Welsh  soothsayer 
Merlin,      n  '   '        '  i)f  govern- 

mcnl  uiii  ,«»  ronntry 

t..  .1 

<  '  ..t 

icring,  which  hud  gut  to 

^  ,      .       were  wopt  to  fly  with 

their  ;  0  the  woods  as  soon  as  they  heard  of 

ih.  ir  \  if>proach.     Indeed  his  great  merit 

tice  he  dealt  out  to  thieves  and 

,    -.r,.!   grasping    as    he  was,  he 

n;  and  under  him  there 

^s  Micr,  inoiign  noi  irccuom. 


»'/     I'T     .  ■■'»      iin.i        i/.i, 

mrmi  »/ 1  -  Sit f  kern  (4) 

I  Stephen  of  Blois,  1135-1154.  ConfuBion 
after  Henry's  death. — As  toon  as  Henry's  iron 
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hand  was  removed,  the  order  which  he  had  enforced 
upon  his  subjects  censed.  He  had  guarded  the 
forests  with  jealous  tyranny;  now  every  one  broke  into 
the  deer-parks  and  hunted  down  the  game,  so  that  in 
a  few  days  there  was  hardly  a  beast  of  <  hase  left  in  the 
country.  But  with  his  tyranny  his  good  government 
came  also  to  an  end  ;  and  robbery,  lawless  violence, 
and  private  feuds  broke  out  unchecked. 

2.  Election  of  Stephen.— ^v//'/-*/'/!  of  Blots, 

Count  of  ^t  or  tain  and  Boulogne,  and  son  of  Henry's 
sister  Adcla,  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
crown, regardless  of  his  oath  to  his  cousin  the  Empress, 
as  .M;itikia  was  commonly  called.  His  easy  manners 
and  readiness  to  laugh  and  talk  with  the  common 
people  had  made  him  popular ;  the  citizens  of 
London  hailed  him  with  joy,  and  he  was  elected 
King,  and  crowned  at  Westminster.  The  barons,  who 
disliked  Matilda,  and  still  more  her  husband,  easily 
reconciled  their  consciences  to  the  breach  of  their 
oaths  ;  and  Stephen,  having  possessed  himself  of 
Henry's  vast  treasure,  was  able  to  buy  support.  He 
made  large  promises  of  good  government,  which  he 
did  not  keep,  gave  extravagant  grants  of  Crown  lands, 
and  surrounded  himself  with  foreign  mercenaries 
—  soldiers  who  hired  themselves  out  to  any  prince 
who  would  pav  them. 

3.  Battle  of  the  Standard.— /?^'/V/  /.,  King  oj 

ScotSy  Matilda's  uncle,  taking  up  her  cause,  made 
inroads  upon  England,  once  getting  as  far  as  York- 
shire. The  wild  Scots  spread  over  the  country, 
burning,  deiecrating,  enslaving,  and  slaughtering, 
until,  exhorted  by  the  aged  Archbishop  Thurstan,  the 
Yorkshire  barons  and  people  mustered  against  the 
invaders.  The  knights  came  with  their  men-at-arms, 
the  husbandmen  with  their  sons  and  servants,  the 
parish  priests  brought  up  the  fighting  men  of  their 
flocks.  The  armies  met,  .Aug.  22nd,  ii38„on  Cmcton 
Moor,  near  NorthaUerton  where   the  English   were 
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drawn  up  round  their  strange  standard,  a  mast  set  on 

-  "'     ncd  by  a  silver  casket  contai""- 

Hcnce  the  ensuing  coi 
A  rout  of  the  Scots,  was caiica 

rj:' 

4   War  ol  n  and  ^i"      '  * 

while  St'-*;>fvn,  .vrr  f>f   • 


}  sbury  and  Lincoln,  whom 

b)  : qC    he  forced    to   surrender 

their  castles,  among  them  that  of  Devizes,  built  by 

Hishop  R>.r-  r  <»f  Salisbury,  and  said  to  be  one  of  the 

1  The  country  was  already  in  utter 

'     f  Cam,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the 

md.  had  declared  himself  on  the 


^«.U  wuh  bharp-luulhcd 

icd    for   ransom.     The 

cd  wiih  thieves    of    g  1 

j>'  I  ..  H  c,    who   cnterd  into   <  s 

conversation  with  every  one,  until  they  could  entrap 

cr.nii-  vii  titn  u< irfh  thc  Seizing;  and  at  last  thiugs  came 

at  a  wayfarer  would  fly  as  soon  as  he 

...  .1 — ,^^jj      I'jjg  barons  had  been 

aid  themselves  castles;  and 


II 

the  Humber;  it  was  better  in  the  North,  especially 
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beyond  the  Tee«,  where   the  land  had  rest  under 

King  David  of  ^  -    son  th(   '  ns 

of  Cumberland  ,.ind  had  ■  n 

by  Stephen.  '1  he  Eniprcba  landed  in  ICnglanU  in 
I  i;?o.  upon  which  civil  war  fairly  broke  out,  and 
rriedon  by  both  sides  chiefly  with  mercenaries, 
.  the  barons  fought  and  plundered  on  their  own 
account.  Early  in  1141  Stephen,  fighting  till  his 
sword  and  axe  were  broken,  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Lincoln,  and  sent  to  Bristol  Castle;  while  Matilda, 
acknowledged  as  Lady  of  the  English^  entered  London, 
where  her  imperious  conduct  so  irritated  the  citizens 
that  they  soon  drove  htr  out.    Inthea  cphcn 

was  exchanged  against  the  Earl  of  ( .  r,  and 

the  war  being  renewed,  he  beseiged  tijc  Lnipress  in 
Oxford  Castle.  The  garrison  being  straitened  for 
food,  Matilda,  shortly  before  Christmas,  1142,  made 
her  escape.  The  ground  being  covered  with  snow,  she 
one  night  wrapped  herself  in  a  white  cloak  so  as  not 
to  attract  attention,  and  attended  by  three  knights  she 
passed  through  the  posts  of  the  enemy,  crossing  the 
river  on  the  ice,  and  reached  Wallingford  Castle  in 
safety.  Wearied  out  at  last,  in  1 147  she  left  England, 
and  about  the  same  time  Earl  Robert  died.  The  war 
dragged  on  until  in  1 153  the  bishops  brought  about  a 
peace,  by  which  Stephen,  who  had  recently  lost  his 
eldest  son  Eustace^  was  to  keep  the  kingdom  for  his 
life,  and  was  to  be  succeeded  by  Henry,  the  eldest 
son  of  Matilda  and  Geoffrey.  The  next  year,  Oct. 
25th,  1 154,  Stephen  died.  His  wife,  Matilda  of 
Boulogne,  who  had  valiantly  supported  him  in  his 
warfare,  had  died  two  years  earlier. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
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Ifenry  0/  Amjtm  (l) — Tlumtms  0/  Ltmdtmj  C^iuHtutUtu 
0/  CUrmdpn:  Jlie^i  rfiur-n  unJ  mttrdtr  0/  TM«muis 
{iy^rthrllitm  of  /.'  '/    fenantt;    ta^ 
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gre.li  hunter  and  hawker,  and  a^  ...  ...c  and  restless 

that  he  hardly  ever  sat  down  except  to  meals.  His 
private  life  was  not  creditable;  his  marriage,  on  his 
side  one  of  policy,  was  unhappy;  and  the  well-known 
tale  of  "Fair  Rosamund,"  though  a  mere  legend,  pre- 
serves the  name  of  one  of  his  favourites.  In  spite 
of  his  faults,  the  country  at  once  fell  the  benefit  of 
his  rule;  the  foreign  mercenaries  were  sent  off;  all 
castles  built  since  the  death  of  Henry  I.  were  razed; 
the  barons  were  again  brought  under  authority,  and 
the  Scots  gave  back  the  northern  counties  of  Fngland. 

2.  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.— In 

1 162  Henry  procured  the  election  of  his  mtimate 
friend, the  Chancellor  ThoniasBecketyKo  the  archbishop- 
ric of  Canterbury.  Thomas  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
London  citizen  of  Norman  descent;  and  though  an 
ecclesiastic,  he,  like  many  of  his  class  in  that  age, 
busied  himself  wholly  in  secular  matters.  At  the 
head  of  a  body  of  knights  equipped  and  maintained 
by  himself,  he  served  in  one  of  his  master's  foreign 
wars  and  displayed  his  prowess  by  unhorsinc  n  rren<  h 
knight.     .\t  another  time  he  went  on  ai  .  to 

Paris,  and  dazzled  the  French  by  the  b; r   of 

his  retinue — ^all  at  his  own  cost,  for  he  had  a  large 
income  from  various  preferments  and  offices,  and 
spent  it  magnificently.  As  soon  however  as  Thomas 
became  Archbishop,  he  gave  up  his  former  pomp, 
resigned  the  Chancellorship,  and  led  an  austere  life. 
Henry  was  offended,  and  the  two  were  already  at 
variance  when  they  came  to  a  downright  quarrel  on 
the  subject  of  the  Church  courts.  The  Conqueror 
had  made  the  Bishops  hold  courts  of  their  own  for 
the  trial  of  cases  in  which  r/^r>6.f  or  ecclesiastics  were 
concerned.  Not  merely  those  in  holy  orders,  but  all 
who  had  received  the  lonsure — that  is,  had  had  their 
heads  shorn  in  the  manner  which  distinguished  the 
clergy  from  the  laity — and  discharged  the  smallest 
offices  in  the  Church,  were  sent  before  the  eccle- 
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the  Archbishop  into  submissinn.slew  him  on  the  pave- 
ment of  his  own  cathedral  church,  in  which  he  had 
taken  rcfugi,  Dec.  29th,  1170.  Henry,  horror-strut k 
at  this  result,  cleared  himself  with  the  I'ope  by  mak- 
ing oath  that  he  had  had  nr/  '  ity  in  the  murder, 
and  bv  renouncing  the  C<  s  of  Clarendon. 
3-  Henry's  Penance.-  llcnrys  life  was  clouded 
by  quarrels  with  his  sons,  among  whom  he  intended 
to  divide  his  dominions  at  his  death.  Besides  Henry, 
*V//^'  Younger  King"  who  was  to  have  England, 
Normandy,  and  Anjou,  there  was  Jiichard,  who  had 
already  received  his  mother's  inheritance  of  Aquitame 
and  Poitou;  and  Geoffrey,  for  whom  the  King  had 
obtained  the  succession  to  the  Duchy  of  Britanny 
by  betrothing  him  to  its  heiress  Constance.  There 
was  also  John,  to  provide  for  whom  the  King  wanted 
the  other  sons  to  give  up  some  castles  out  of  their 
promised  shares  of  his  dominions.  Young  Henry 
refused,  and  the  King's  ill-wishers — Louis  of  France 
and  his  own  neglected  wit'  T  r — stirred  up  the 
three  elder  youths  to  rebel .  .  l  ir  father.  Kound 
the  revolted  sons  there  gathered  in  1173  a  strong 
league  of  discontented  barons,  English  and  foreign, 
aided  by  the  Kings  of  P'rance  and  Scotland.  Think- 
ing that  these  calamities  were  caused  by  the  Divine 
wrath  for  the  murder  of  St.  Thomas,  as  the  late  Arch- 
bishop was  styled,  Henry  did  penance  and  let  himself 
be  scourged  before  the  Saint's  tomb.  Soon  he  learned 
that  <)n  or  about  the  day  on  which,  having  completed 
his  penance,  he  had  left  Canterbury,  the  King  of 
Scots,  William  the  Lion,had  been  captured  at  Alnwick, 
July,  1 1 74.  By  the  King's  own  promptness  and 
energy,  and  the  fidelty  of  the  people  and  of  the  new 
nobles  whom  he  had  raised  up,  the  rebellion  was 
soon  brought  to  an  end,  and  no  one  concerned  met 
with  hard  usage  except  the  King  of  Scots,  who  was 
constrained  to  enter  into  more  complete  and  galling 
tassalage  to  England,  even  to  admit  English  garrisons 
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the  produce  of  taxes,  called  scuiagfs,  levied  on  the 
feudal  tenants  in  lieu  of  personal  service.  To  Henry 
II.  belongs  the  credit  of  having,  not  indeed  created, 
but  improved  and  extended  the  system  out  of  which 
triiil  by  jury  grcv/.  In  cases  of  disputed  possession 
of  land,  the  possessor  was  allowed  his  choi<e  between 
trial  by  battle,  and  the  verdict  of  twelve  knights  of 
the  neighbourhood,  who  had  to  declare  on  oath  which 
of  the  litigants  had  the  right  to  the  land.  These 
jurors  were  witnesses  rather  than  jn<ipes:  they  swore 
to  facts  within  their  own  kno\vl<  lays 

they  gradually  became,  as   now ,  ^     ^  ict, 

giving  their  verdict  only  after  hearmg  evidence.  I'he 
system  was  extended  to  criminal  matters;  a  jury  was 
employed  to  present  reputed  criminals  to  undergo  the 
ordeal — the  origin  of  o\xx  grand  juries.  After  a  while 
a  petty  jury  was  allowed  to  disprove  the  truth  of  the 
presentment;  and  upon  the  abolition  of  ordeal  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  that  expedient  came  into  general 
use. 

5.  Conquest  of  Ireland.— Early  in  his  reign 
Henry  had  obtained  authority  to  invade  Ireland 
from  Pope  Hadriati  IV.,  or  Nicholas  Brakesperfy 
noted  as  the  only  Englishman  who  has  ever  filled 
the  Papal  See.  Nothing  was  done  till  1169,  when 
DiarmaiJ  of  Leinster,  a  fugitive  Irish  King,  had 
obtained  Henr)''s  permission  to  enlist  adventurers  in 
his  service.  A  ruined  nobleman,  Richard  of  Clare^ 
pAirl of  Pembroke,  surnamed  '*  Strongbou>**  and  two 
Norman  gentlemen  from  Wales,  Robert  Fits-Stephen 
and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  accepted  Diarmaid's  offers, 
and,  raising  an  army,  at  first  carried  everything  before 
them  in  Ireland.  On  Diarmaid's  death,  Strongbow, 
who  had  married  his  danghter  Eva,  assumed  the 
royal  authority  in  Leinster;  but  finding  that  he  was 
not  strong  enough  to  make  a  lasting  conquest,  and 
that  Henr}'  grew  jealous,  he  thought  it  best  to  agree 
to  give  up  Dublin  and  the  oihci  fortified  places  of 
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of  a  Crusader,  ne  was  zealous  for  reHirion.     For  the 
!ish  he  cared  little,  except  as  ll;  <:d  him 

v.:.i  money,  and  during  his  whole  rt  ^  .  was  only 
twice  in  the  country,  for  a  few  months  at  a  time. 
After  his  coronation,  Richard  at  once  made  ready  for 
a  Crusade  in  company  with  his  friend  Philip  Augustus 
of  France.  About  two  years  before  his  accession, 
Jerusalem,  where  the  first  Crusaders  had  found  a 
Christian  kingdom,  had  been  taken  by  Saladin,  Sultan 
of  Kj;ypt  and  Syria,  and  the  princes  of  Western 
Christendom  for  a  moment  laid  asi<  uarrels 

to  go  to  its  rescue.     To  raise  mor.i  id  sold 

honoars,  offices.  Church  lands,  and  to  the  King  of 
Scots,  release  from  all  that  Henry  II.  had  imposed 
upon  him  : — "  I  would  sell  London  if  I  could  find  a 
buyer,"  he  said.  At  Midsummer  1 190,  Richard  and 
Philip  set  out  together  for  the  Holy  Land  ;  but  before 
they  got  there,  their  friendship  had  cooled.  Jealousies 
and  quarrels  ruined  the  Crusade  ;  Philip  soon  went 
home  to  lay  plans  for  possessing  himself  of  Richard's 
continental  dominions  ;  the  other  crusading  princes 
were  disgusted  with  Richard's  arrogance,  and  he  with 
their  lack  of  zeal.  After  many  brilliant  exploits,  the 
King,  weakend  by  fever,  and  knowing  that  his 
presence  was  needed  at  home,  ended  by  making  a 
truce  with  Saladin.  His  ill  success  had  been  great 
grief  to  him.  The  Crusaders  had  not  ventured  to 
attack  Jerusalem,  the  object  of  their  enterprise  ;  and 
when — so  ran  a  tale  long  repeated  among  the  warriors 
of  the  Cross — Richard  had  come  within  sight  of  it 
he  had  covered  his  eyes  with  his  garment,  praying 
(iod  with  tears  not  to  let  him  look  upon  the  Holy 
City,  since  he  could  not  deli/er  it.  Yet  the  Crusade 
had  checked  the  progress  of  the  great  Saladin,  and 
thus  was  not  an  utter  failure. 

2.  Deposition  of  the    Chancellor  Long- 

champ.-During  this  reign,  Kngland  was  really  ruled 
by  the  King's  Justiciars.     Of  these,  the  Chancellor 
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"Take  care  of  yourself,  for  the  devil  is  let  loose,"  so 
Philip  wrote  to  John,  when  he  heard  that  the  King 
and  the  Kmperor  were  coming  to  terms;  but  Richard 
cd  on  the  brother  who  liad  tried  to  bribe  the 
.,..,,.(.ror  to  detain  him  in  prison,  no  punishment  be- 
yond depriving  him  of  his  lands  and  castles.  Even 
this  penalty  he  soon  so  far  remitted  as  fco  restore  some 
of  his  estates,  though  he  would  not  again  trust  him 
with  <  astlt's. 

4.  Death  of  RiciiMlCf- — The  rest  of  Richard's 
life  was  chicfl)  spent  in  war  against  Philip  Augustus. 
In  April,  1199,  the  King  perished  in  a  petty  quarrel 
with  the  Viscount  of  Limoges^  one  of  his  foreign 
barons,  about  a  treasure  which  had  been  discovered 
on  the  estate  of  the  latter.  The  Viscount  yielded  a 
part  of  the  gold  to  his  lord  the  King,  but  would  not 
give  up  the  whole.  While  besieging  the  Viscount's 
castle  of  Chalus-Chabrol,  Richard  was  wounded  in 
the  shoulder  by  an  arrow.  The  castle  being  stormed 
and  taken,  the  King  ordered  all  the  garrison  to  be  at 
once  hanged,  reservingonly  liertrand  deOurdon,  the 
<  rf)>>l)o\vman  who  had  given  him  what  proved  to  be 
)iis(lcaih,wound.  Finding  his  end  drawing  near,  he  had 
1.  rand  brought  before  him.  "  What  harm  have  I 
.;  ic  to  thee,  that  thou  hast  killed  me?"  Theycung 
art  her,  answering  that  his  father  and  two  brothers  had 
f.'illen  by  Richard's  hand,  bade  the  King  take  what 
n  venge  he  would.  "I  forgive  thee  my  death,"  said 
Richard,  and  he  ordered  his  release.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  King  was  no  more,  Marcadeus,  the  captain 
of  his  mercenaries,  had  the  crossbowman  put  10  a 
cruel  death.  Early  in  his  reign  Richard  had  married 
Bereii^orin  of  Xanirrf,  but  had  no  children. 

5.  Legendary  Reputation  of  Richard.— Le- 

gends  soon  gatiiored  round  the  striking  figujc  of 
CcTur  de  Lion,  and  he  bernme  a  hero  of  romi.O''..!. 
His  surname  probably  i  the  talcof  hishavi.^Y 

while  in  prison  lorn  ou  :^  hands  the  heart  ot  a 
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have  been,  Arthur  disapp..'ared  after  some  montlis' 
captivity,  and  rumour  accused  his  uncle  of  having 
stabbed  him  with  his  own  hand.    John  wa  ned 

by  Philip  to  clear  himself  before  the  Frem     ,  md 

on  his  non-appearance  he  was  adjudj;ed  to  have  for- 
feited his  fiefs,  Philip  speedily  made  himself  master 
of  Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou.Touraine.and  eventually 
of  great  part  of  Eleanor's  inheritance;  but  the  Channe: 
/.y/aWj,fragmentsof  the  Norman  r)uchy,together  with 
Gasconyzx]A  part  of  Aquitaitu,  were  left  to  the  Eng- 
lish King.  To  our  country  these  losses  proved  a  gain. 
Our  sovereigns  gradually  became    r  icn,  in- 

stead of  being  merely  French  princes  :  ngland. 

2.  The  Interdict. — in  1 205  John  ciubruilcd  him- 
self with  Pope  Innocent  III.,  the  dispute  arising  on 
the  question  whether  the  monks  of  Christ  Church, 
Canterbury,  had  the  sole  right  of  electing  the  Arch- 
bishop, or  whether  the  bishops  of  the  province  had  a 
voice  in  the  matter.  The  Pope  decided  for  the  monks, 
who  on  his  recommendation  elected  Strp/ien  Lam^/on, 
an  Englishman  then  in  Rome,  and  the  first  scholar 
of  the  day.  This  enraged  John,  who  had  named 
another  man  for  the  place;  and  as  he  refused  to  receive 
Stephen  as  .\rchbishop,  Innocent  laid  the  kingdom 
under  an  intfrdUt.  That  is  the  churches  were  closed, 
and  the  Sacraments  no  longer  administered, except  to 
infants  and  the  dying;  marriages  took  place  only  in 
the  church  porch:  and  the  dead  were  buried  silently 
and  in  unconsecrated  ground.  At  first  John  was  de- 
fiant. He  confiscated  the  estates  of  the  clergy  who 
observed  the  interdict,  and  often  let  outrages  upon 
them  pass  unpunished.  There  is  a  story  that  a  man 
who  had  robbed  and  murdered  a  priest  was  brought 
before  the  King: — "  He  has  killed  my  enemy,"  quoth 
John,  "loose  him  and  let  him  go."  As  John, 
though  excommunicated,  would  not  give  way,  Inno- 
cent declared  him  deposed  from  his  throne,  com- 
mitted  the  execution  of  the  sentence  to  Philip  of 
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France,  and  railed  on  a]|  Christian  nobles  and  knights 
I  >  •<  :n  :n  nst  the  English  King.    Under 

!!!  .ip  w;js  i,ri-ii  iring  tocarry  out, 

I  failed  him.  cssive  taxes,  his 

^  .»-inent  of  the  Fo...^.  ...  ^s,  above  all,  his 

i;  cruelty  and  licentiousness,  had  set   high 

.u  ' '^     I.  and  he  could  not  count  upon  the 

ts.     One  Peier^  a  hermit  of  York- 

•    when    the  next  Ascension-day 

n  wonid  have  ceased  to  reign;  and 

>  p. 

.  cd 

:is  ot  Kngiand  and  Ireland  to 

I  jhn  and  his  heirs  by  a  yearly 

c.     Un  the  15th   May,  1213,  in  the  Templars' 

•  h  near  Dover,  he  placed    his   charter  in  the 

'.       ;>  of  the  Pope'  s  envoy,  the  subdeacon  Pandulf, 

anii    swore    fealty    to    Innocent.      In    a    week    the 

Feast  of  the   Ascension   passed,  and  John  had  the 

?  ij>^d  for  a  false  prophet.   But  people  mur- 

t    IVfiT    had  s[K>kcn  true;  John  was    no 

.sal. 

.M  —  uon5  were  now  resolved 

r  of 

t  .         ,    tn 

i  '  their  aid  to  the  cause  of 

--    ling  of  the  Barons  at  St. 

25th,  13 i3,Langton  brought  forth 

'  'i.irtcr  of  Henry  I. .which  was 

all  present,  who  saw  in  it  ^a 

•'         '  '      Nothing 

.lutumn  ol 


wd!,.      A I 

fn  his 


\ 

U  li 
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f(  "  —^Uh(  Army  0/  Goii  ami  of  :  'ch"~» 

II.  n  d  (•  r  Kof'r  rt  Fitz  -  /  /  'alttr  n '  .  on ,  an<^ 

were  !,  he  wa-s  lo  submit. 

At  A'.'  A- near  \N  June  15th, 

1 215,  the  King  met  the  Harons,  ai  ei 

which  embodied  their  demands.   I  .^no 

Carta,  the  Great  Charter,  held  sacred  to  this  day  ar 
the  foundation  of  our  liberties.  Yet  it  was  no  new  law, 
but  rather  a  correction  of  abuses.  The  first  clause 
secured  the  liberties  of  the  English  Church  ;  othen 
were  framed  for  removing  the  grievances  of  the  Bai- 
ons  as  tenants  of  the  Crown.  No  '''      ist- 

anccin  money  from  a  vassal  to  hi^  0 

without  the  consent  of  a  national  council  ut  prelate*, 
earls,  barons,  and  the  King's  tenants  generally.exrept 
for  three  specified  purposes.  (These  were,  to  ranson- 
tlie  Kiii;;  from  captivity.to  provide  for  the  expenses 
of  making  his  eldest  son  a  knight,  or  of  giving  niy 
eldest  daughter  in  marriage.)  But,  to  their  honoui. 
the  patriot  nobles  did  not  take  thought  for  theiu 
selves  alone.  The  Charter  provided  that  the  riRht* 
they  claimed  should  be  extended  by  them  to  their 
own  vassals.  The  **  liberties  and  free  customs"  a 
London  and  other  towns  were  secured.  Protectioi 
i  ven  against  oppressions  ari'      '  ^  for 

.  or  services  due  to  theCrow  ;  .  :> 

able./  ■  ■!  •       .ibusesof  the  prerog- 

ative' '/7 — thnt  is,  the  right 

claimed  by  the  Crown  ol  bu\  ing  '  ^  at  its  own 

valuation,  and  of  impressing  car:  .  its  service 

No  man  was  to  be  so  heavily  amerced  dA  to  take  awa) 
his  means  of  living — to  the  landholder  was  to  be  left 
his  land, to  the  merchant  hismcrchandise,to  the  villain 
his  team  and  instruments  of  husbandry — and  the  pen- 
alty was  to  be  fixed  by  a  jury  of  the  neighbourhood- 
The  royal  officers  were  to  pay  for  the  provisions  they 
took,  and  not  to  make  use  of  the  horses  and  carts  of 
the  freeman  without  his  consent.     The  King  sboui:^ 
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T\o  '   " —  make   money  out  of  the  proceedings  in 

t  '>:  "To  no  man  will  we  sell,"  so  runs  the 

1!  I  man  will  w      '            ^    '  '            'it  or 

1  :  -:     •  I         •  was  fn<  ■                                             that 

111'  •  '         '                                                      ") 

r.r 

ali.    ;m<.    Iil>criy  ot    llic  subjccl  «.  >i.      "No 

trc,  luin"  was  to  be  "taken,  or  im  a,  or  dis- 

seized !  *ed],  or  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  in 

any  w.i)  yed  ....  except  by  lawful  judg- 

ment ot  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  o(  the  land." 
Tw-ntv  r,v,.  barons  were  nominated  to  see  that  the 
'  ter   was    duly    carried    out,    and    were 

i^e  on  the  royal  castles  and  lands  if 
rail  to  do  his  part. 

I    war  I       >.     n  John  and  the  Barons.— 

After  the  .i  ul   broken  up.  lohn  hurst  into 

He 
pon 


were  not  oppressed.     Hut 

1,    thf    laying  of    Ix>ndon 

I  the  Barons,  who 

.,c  ..j.j...c.i  ii>  ;,.c  I'opc  the  words  of 

unto  them  which  justify  the  wicked!" 

• '  '    '  ••  •    n.and 

;  the 

Julin  also 

t   of  foreign 


t.r.  icrn 

.S, 
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alluding  to  the  color  of  A'  s  hair,  **  will  we 

chase  the  red  fox-cub  frorii  ^," — and  he  gave, 

it  is  said,  the  signal  for  the-  dcsiruction  of  Berwick 
by  firing  with  his  own  hands  the  house  in  which 
he  had  rested  during  the  night.  At  last,  in  May,  1216, 
Louis  came  over  with  a  French  army,  and  was  well 
supported.  But  when  the  Barons  found  the  foreign 
prince  granting  lands  and  castles  to  his  own  country- 
men, they  grew  suspicious  of  him  and  some  began  to 
think  of  returning  to  their  allegiance, 

5.  Death  of  John. — while  John  was  crossing  with 
his  army  the  wash  of  Lincolnshire,  his  baggage  and 
treasures  were  swallowed  by  the  rising  tide.  Vex- 
ation coupled  with  a  surfeit  of  peaches  and  cider — or, 
according  to  a  later  tradition,  poison  administered 
by  a  monk— threw  him  intoa  fever,  of  which  he  died 
at  Newark,  Oct.  19th,  1216.  leaving  an  evil  name 
behind  him.  He  was  :he  first  Sovereign  whose  title 
appears  on  his  Great  Seal  as  King  of  England.  By  his 
second  wife,  Isabel  of  AngouUmr,  he  had  two  sons — 
Henry,  who  succeeded  him,  and  Richard,  Earl  oj 
Cornwall,  who,  in  1257,  was,  by  some  of  the  German 
princes,  elected  Kin^ofthe  Romans  ^\\\t  title  borne  by 
the  German  Ring  before  his  coronation  as  Kmpcror). 
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«  Henry  III,  of  Winchester,  1216-1272.— 

<  >n  the  tenth  day  after  Johns  death,  the   Royalists 

'    •'   '      -  his  eldest  aoa//<'«r>,  then  only 

n  circlet  of  gold  was  placed 

.  tur  the  crown  had  been  lost  with 

t  tl  treasures.      H'i//tnm  Marshall^ 

/  .1  wise  and  i:  -sman,  was 

I  itheKingaii'  in."  Many 

l>.i:  uih  now  icil  lljc  French  standani;  and  two  battles 

I'  1'  m  end  to  the  hopes  of  Louis.     I'iic  first, (ought  in 

M       1 2 1 7,  in  the  streets  of  Lincoln,  between  the  Earl 

M         M^r<>l.•  in.l  the  French  Count  of  Ferche,  was 

the  victorious  Royalists  ^*th^  Fair 

i  ut  second  was  a  <;«•■♦'  •'"  between  the 

'  fubfrt  of  Burgh,  JiT\dd^  te  Kustace 

•  .  v'   I  ,       '  •  nging  a  l-rtnt n   lieet  to  the 

rt,  who  held    Dover  Castle, 

iicr  only  forty  sail,  to  '  omore 

the  enemy,  nnd  his  «,  fd  so 

')uld  nut .  iv 

!cd.  for:  >'h 

:ie 

,      :.  ,\' :_:  :_.   :  .      jis 

eace  and  go  home.    King  Alex- 

... — I    and    the    North-Welsh    prince 

^on  of  Jorwcrth,  acknowledged  the  young 

.  who  now  rri-Ticd  nrifiisputcd. 

i  Ch:iracter  of  Henry.-  Ilic  history  of  Henry's 

r.    ,  alonf^t!:       J  i  stru;4_'lc  air.iinst  forciijn 

Thf  .1(1  \\\mi  I'  1(1  li.  .-n  !n  lolm's 

.,.^rr,  .:•  id 


■''fter  iifi  ■■  native  of 

-    ..        ,          L-r,  and   w  ni«  srl  of 

who  were  not  n  ;  o 

i  nken  up  arms  a^^...^«  w.  n, 
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at  the  n^^e  of  twenty-nine,  Henry  married  Eleanor^ 
dauglitcr  of  Raymond,  Count  of  Provence.  She  was 
beautiful  and  accoraphshed,  but  was  disliked  on  ac- 
count of  the  favours  lavished  on  her  kindred,  who 
looked  upon  England  as  a  mine  of  wealth,  out  of 
which  they  were  to  get  as  much  as  they  could. 
After  these,  there  came  the  King's  U  nsfolk, 

the  sons  of  his  mother  by  her  second  c.     In- 

solent and  masterful  in  their  ■  \ ,  the  tavourites 

met  every  complaint  of  the  i  with  the  reply, 

*'  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  of  the  land." 
Though  the  King  had  no  positive  vices,  he  was  weak, 
vain,  and  ostentatiously  liberal,  and  consequently 
always  poor  and  greedy  for  money.  On  the  birth  of 
his  first  son  Edivard,  he  sought  after  gifts  with  such 
eagerness,  that  a  Norman  said,  *'  Heaven  gave  us  this 
child,  but  the  King  sells  him  to  us."  The  rich  London 
citizens  complained  of  the  heavy  talloi^fs  laid  upon 
them.  "  Those  ill-bred  Londoners,"  as  Henry  once 
called  them,  were  no  friends  of  the  Court,  and  their 
mutual  dislike  often  broke  out.  One  day  the  young 
men  of  the  City  were  playing  at  the  le 

which  exercised  the  man-at-arms  in  us 

horse  and  lance,  when  some  of  the  royal  attendants 
and  pages  insulted  the  citizens,  calling  them  "  scurvy 
clowns  and  soap-makers,"  and  entered  the  lists  to 
oppose  them.  The  young  Londoners  had  the  satis- 
faction of  beating  their  courtly  antagonists  "  black 
and  blue,"  but  the  City  paid  for  it  in  a  heavy  fine 
imposed  by  the  King. 

3   The  Provisions  of  Oxford.— The  Popes 

claimed  the  right  lo  tax  the  clergy,  upon  whom  they 
made  i\lmost  yearly  demands,  which  were  <  ■  d 

of  as  much  as  the  royal  exaction*.  They  v  -r 

answerable  for  leading  Henry  into  his  i:  il 

act  of  folly,  by  offering  to  his  second  son  J  iie 

crown  of  Sicily,  or  rather  the  empty  title,  for  the  actual 
kingdom  could  only  be  gained  by  war,  the  exoense  of 
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which  Hcnrv  ilcdLtd  England  to  repav      AL-iiTst  nt 
finding  ho«  n  was  the  sum  to  wi 

0  chosen,  halt 

['  i'_»  tniiii>t n  v-<.  iw  iti wi Ml  iiie government. 

I  ty.four  were  appointed  in  a  Parliament, 

as  tiic  n.ironal  council  of  barons  ai' '     '  :<  ,\ 

called,   held    at    Ovford. — the  "  ^ 


T !  c  n  r  \ 


and  tavounttrs  i 
htld:   upon  whi 


4    iiie  J' 

between   t! 
Utter  i 
partv. 


'  •>  cuuiuiittcc  w    :  ■ 

'</,"  under  w  1  ..  i 

u.  in  faci  placed  in  the  hands  of 

The  King's  foreign  kinsmen 

render  the  royal  castles  they 

-It  the  country,  carrying  with 

nly   a  small  part  of   the  treasure  they  had 

t      n.,t    the  new  government  did  not  long 

The  Barons  quarrelled  among  them- 

V  took  advantage  of  this  to  try  to  gel 

tv. 

'  War. — This  ended  in  a  war 
d  the  m,Tl«  ontrnt   Hnron«s.  the 


The  «; 
him.  V 
Simon 

:■  ■'■:■: 


r,  u|K>n   ^\ 

:   the   Kin^  .r 

;ne  a  thorough  Kngli>hman. 

<  voui  man,  somewhat  hot- 

of  opposition,  but  bearing 

-.v.U  in  war  and  state^^r '   - 

who  had  been  the  n 

with     hitn;  and    sm< c     i.'s^ 
;ii  1    !'      i'  uler  of  the  t^artv  of 
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pass  by  water  from  ihc  Tower  to  Windsor  Castle;  but 
as  soon  as  her  barge  approached  the  bridge,  the 
Londoners  assailed  her  with  abuse,  threw  down  mud 
upon  her,  and  by  preparing  to  sink  her  boat  forced  her 
to  return.  The  battle  of  Lnvfs,  May  14,  1264,  put 
an  end  for  the  time  to  the  war.  The  action  wa" 
!)egiin  by  the  King's  son  Edward,  who  charged  th^ 
LoiKJoners  in  the  baronial  army  with  such  vigour  as 
to  send  them  flying  in  utter  route;  but  his  <  to 

avenge  his  mother  led  him  to  chase  them  cs, 

and  while  he  was  slaughtering  fugitives,  ins  own 
friends  were  defeated  by  Simon.  King  Henry,  who 
had  defended  himself  gallantly,  had  no  choice  but  to 
surrender;  while  his  brother  the  King  of  the  Romans 
was  captured  in  a  windmill,  to  the  great  glee  of  his 
adversaries,  whose  mocking  song,  how  "the  King  of 
Alemaigne"  "made  him  acastleof  a  mill,"  has  come 
down  to  us.  The  next  day  a  treaty,  the  '*  Mise  of 
Lewes"  was  concluded,  under  which  Edward  was 
given  as  a  hostage  to  the  conquerors.    Thn  '  rs 

and  writs  continued  to  run  in  the  royal  nai  lie 

King  was  treated  with  respect,  he  became  no  belter 
than  a  prisoner  to  Earl  Simon.  In  vain  the  Papal 
legate,  Guy  Foulquois,  threatened  the  baronial  party 
with  excommunication;  as  soon  as  the  Bulls  (^writings 
sealed  with  the  Pope's  bulla  or  seal)  containing  the 
sentence  arrived,  the  Dover  men  threw  them  into 
the  sea. 

5.  Earl  Simon's  Parlianient.-The  most  famous 

act  of  F^arl  Simon  during  his  rule  was  the  summoning, 
in  Henry's  name,  of  the  first  Parliament  to  which 
representatives  of  the  borough  towns  were  called. 
The  Great  Council  of  the  realm,  the  assembly  of  the 
King's  tenants,  was  already  known  by  the  French  or 
Italian  name  of  Parliament;  but  Simon  was  the  first 
to  show  how  it  might  be  made  what  we  understand  by 
that  name,  an  assembly  representing  every  class  of 
freemen.     Its  materials  he  found  readv  to  his  hand. 
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The  fTfater  Barons,  out  of  whom  in  later  d.ivs  our 
//  ! 

(h  r 

tc:  holders  .  rous 

to.  irnumbc: nally 

been  summoned  to  act  for  them — so  many  knights 
from  each  county.  This  was  the  origin  of  our 
county  members,  who  still  are  called  Knights  of  the 
Shire.  But  a  House  of  knights  alone  would  have 
been  a  poor  representation  of  the  whole  people. 
Simon  brought  the  towns  also  into  the  national 
assembly,  making  not  only  each  county  send  two 
knights,  but  each  City  and  borough  send  two  of  their 
citizem  or  huri^fi$f^.     It  was  not  however  till  thirty 

of  the  towns  began  to 
1         ,  summoned  to   Parlia- 

ment, torroing,  together  with  the  knights,  our  Nouu 
0/  Commons.  Simon's  Parliament,  which  met  Jan. 
ao,  1265,  was  not  what  would  be  called  a  full  and  free 
Parliament.  The  number  of  earls  and  barons  was 
small.  Simon  having  summoned  only  those  who 
:; T  rtcd  him;  on  the  other  hand  there  was  a  large 
!  clergy,  as  among  that   class  be  had   many 

f>    Battle  of  Evesham— Earl   Simon   **the 

IS  he  was  called,  did  not  keep  his  power 

r.     Hi?    ^ons    pnvr    offence    by    their 

e^jiandi'  *  of  the  foremost 

H.irons.  (,:  .,! of  Gloucester, 

icwithti  )rtimers,  one 

*••■..■  ■  I     .     •    •  :n  a 

fltcl  i.o:  for 

a  race  «-  his 
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Gloucester  at  Kenilworth.  Edward  and  Gloucester 
then  advanced  against  the  elder  Simon  at  Evesham^ 
Aug.  4,  1265,  and,  by  displaying  in  their  van  »he 
banners  they  had  won  at  Kenilworth,  deluded  their 
adversaries  into  taking  the  approaching  force  for  that 
of  young  Simon.  When  the  ensigns  of  the  Royalist 
leaders  at  length  appeared,  the  elder  Simon  saw  that 
he  was  outnumbered  and  outgeneraled.  **  They 
come  up  in  skilful  fashion,  but  thev  ^        "  '  tliat 

ordering  from  me,  not  of  themselves,  ran 

warrior;  *'  now  let  us  commend  our  souL>.  :o  Gwii,  for 
our  bodies  are  theirs."  King  Henry,  being  forced  to 
appear  in  the  baronial  ranks,  ran  no  small  risk  until 
the  fall  of  his  helmet  revealed  him  to  the  too  zealous 
friends  who  were  attacking  him.  Earl  Simon,  un- 
horsed and  hemmed  in  by  foes,  fought  on  valiantly, 
till  a  blow  from  behind  ended  his  life.  His  body  was 
brutally  mangled  by  the  Royalists,  but  some  rehcs  of 
the  corpse  were  buried  by  the  friendly  monks  of  Eves- 
ham; and  the  clergy  and  people  in  general  honoured 
him  as  a  martyr.  This  victory  restored  Henry  to 
power,  although  ''the  Disinhfriied" — that  is,  Simon's 
adherents  and  their  sons,  whose  estates  were  con- 
fiscated— kept  upa  fierce  plundering  warfare  for  two 
years  longer.  In  the  end  they  were  allowed  to  redeem 
their  estates,  though  this  advantage  was  not  extended 
to  the  Montfort  family.  Among  the  last  to  yield  was 
the  North-Welsh  prince  Llyivelyn,  son  of  Gruffydd, 
who  had  been  in  alliance  with  Earl  Simon,  and  whose 
submission  was  soothed  by  the  title  of  Prince o/W'aUi. 
7.  Death  of  Henry. — The  land  being  now  at 
peace. E.dward  and  Edmund  set  off  upon  what  proved 
to  be  the  last  Crusade;  and  during  their  absence  King 
Henry  died.  Nov.  16,1272.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  he  had  begun  to  rebuild;  and 
ere  his  sepulchre  was  closed  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  corjjse.  swore  fealty  to  the 
absent  Edward,  who  was  at  once  proclaimed  King. 
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of  architccture.which  flourished  until  the  introduction 
of  the  Italian  style  in  the  sixteenth  century.  When  it 
1  out  of  fashion,  and  its  beauties  were  not  ap- 

]  1  i,  the  name  of  Gothic,  which  had  the  sense  of 

/hirfuirous,  was  fixed  upon  it  in  scorn.  It  is  also  called 
('('intrti,  because  its  leading  feature  is  the  pointed  arch. 
Salisbury  Cathedral  is  a  good  specimen  of  early 
lioihic;andthe  EleanorCrosses,  and  the  nave  of  York 
Minster,  of  that  which  prevailed  under  the  first  three 
Edwards.  The  naves  of  Winchester  and  Canterbury 
Cathedrals  represent  the  form  intermediate  between 
York  nave  and  the  latest  Gothic,  of  which  the  chapels 
of  St.  George  at  Windsor  and  of  Henry  VII.  at  West- 
minster are  examples. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 
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Edward  T.  (l) — vnir  with  rii>ui  L.'ywelyn ;  death  of  Llywelym 
and  of  David;  creation  of  the  Pntue  of    Wales  :    Wales 


annexed  to  England (2)— 
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I.  Edward,  First  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, surnamed  Longshanks,  1272-1307. 

— Eii^uard,  the  first  Kni;li>li  prince  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  who  was  an  Englishman  at  heart, was  strong 
and  tall,  towering  by  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
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«rowd,  agO'  keen  hunter,  and  noted  for 
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was  set  over  the  Tower,  in  mockery  of  a  prophecy 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  crowned  in 
London.  The  King's  son  Edward  was  bom  April 
25,  1284,  at  Caernarvon,  and  sixteen  years  later  was 
created  Prince  of  WaUs^  a  title  which  thenceforth  was 
usually  conferred  on  the  Sovereign's  eldest  son.  The 
legend  that  the  King  promised  to  give  the  Welsh  a 
native  prince  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English, 
and  that  he  then  presented  to  them  his  infant  son, 
rests  on  no  good  authority.  Another  story,  that  the 
King,  finding  that  the  native  bards  or  poets  kept  alive 
the  memories  of  the  ancient  glories  of  Wales,  had 
them  all  massacred,  is  a  fiction  only  worthy  of  notice 
because  it  has  been  made  famous  by  the  poet  Gray. 
Wales,  though  after  Llywelyn's  fall  it  was  annexed  to 
England, was  still  in  many  respects  a  separate  country, 
and  the  marches  remained  as  before  under  the  sway 
of  the  ^^Lords  Marchers,"  English  nobles  holding 
feudal  lordships  within  which  they  exercised  almost 
sovereign  jurisdiction. 

3  Conquest  of  Scotland.— The  Scots,  under 
which  name  were  now  included  all  the  people  north 
of  Tweed  and  Solway,  whether  Gaelic-speaking 
Celts  of  the  Highlands  or  English  speaking  Teutons 
of  the  Lowlands  were  without  a  King;  the  last  of 
their  old  Celtic  line  of  princes  was  dead,  and  there 
was  a  crowd  of  claimants  to  the  throne.  Of  these  the 
foremost  were  John  Balliol^  Lord  of  Galloway,  and 
Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale,  noblemen  of  Nor- 
man origin,  holding  lands  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land,who  rested  their  claim  upon  their  descent  from 
nieces  of  William  the  Lion.  Neither  had  much  right 
to  be  called  a  Scot, — indeed,  most  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  were  descended  from  Normans  who  had  found 
favour  with  the  Scottish  Kings,  and  often  had  more 
interest  in  England  than  in  Scotland.  The  English 
King  was  called  in  to  decide,  and  accordingly  in  1291 
he  held  an  assembly  of  Scots  and  Englishmen  at  Nor- 
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taxes  imposed  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
in  the  half-subdued  land,  soon  aroused  opposition. 
IViliiam  Wallace,  a  Clydesdale  man,  who  made  him- 
self a  name  as  a  chief  of  outlaws,  headed  the  popular 
movement.  Mustering  the  people  of  the  Lowlands 
north  of  Tay,  he  defeated  near  Stirling  an  English 
army  led  by  Earl  Warrenne;  and  after  having  ravaged 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  he  be< ame  ruler 
of  Scotland  under  the  title  of  Guardian  of  the 
KiiKKiiom.  H  is  fall  was  as  rapid  as  his  rise.  Edward 
routed   the    i-  '^   at  Falkirk,  July  22,   1298, 

after  which  \\  signed  the  Cuardianship,  and 

eventually  sank  back  into  his  outlaw's  life.  The 
Scottish  nobles  kept  up  the  war  some  years  longer, 
but  were  again  obliged  to  yield.  Wallace  was  re- 
quired to  surrender  to  the  King's  mercy.  This  he 
feared  or  disdained  to  do;  and  being  captured,  he 
was  brought  to  London  and  hanged  at  Tyburn,  Aug. 
23, 1 305,  winning  by  his  death  his  place  as  the  national 
hero  of  Scotland.  What  he  had  failed  to  achieve  was 
brought  about  by  Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carricky 
grandson  of  that  Bruce  who  had  claimed  the  throne. 
Early  in  1306,  this  young  Bruce  had  an  interview  in 
the  drey  Friars'  Church  at  Dumfries  with  John  Cotnyn 
of  Badenoch,  who,  after  the  line  of  Balliol,  was  the 
nearest  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne.  Rumour  said  that 
Bruce  urged  Comyn  to  join  in  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  kingdom,  and  that  Comyn  hung  back.  Anyhow 
the  end  of  it  was  that  Bruce  stabbed  Comyn,  leaving 
him  wounded  in  the  church,  where  he  was  despatched 
by  one  of  Bnire's  followers.  Bruce  had  now  nochance 
of  safety  but  in  playing  the  boldest  game.  Summon- 
ing the  Scots  to  his  standard,  he  had  himself  crowned 
King  at  Scone.  Edward's  deepest  anger  was  roused  by 
this  sacrilegious  murder,  which  he  solemnly  vowed  to 
avenge.  Being  in  feeble  health,  he  could  only  move 
northwards  by  easy  stages,  but  he  sent  in  advance 
his  son  Edward,  who  began  so  ruthlessly  to  waste 
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the  Scottish  cotintrv  that  his  father  had  to  check  his 
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5  Family  of  Edward.— Edward's  first  wife, 
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clergy  were  also  summoned,  so  that  the  Parliament 
was  an  assembly  of  the  Three  Estates  (classes  or 
orders!  of  the  Realm — Clergy,  Lords,  and  Commons. 
As  however  the  lower  clergy  did  not  care  about 
sitting  in  Parliament,  perferring  to  vote  their  taxes  in 
their  own  meetings  or  cotn'ocntions,  in  practice  the 
English  Parliament  has  for  long  consisted  of  only  two 
Estates.  Lords  or  Peers,  and  Commons,  who  sit  apart 
in  two  Houses — a  division  which  was  not  made  till 
after  Edward's  time.  The  House  of  Lords  was  made 
up  of  those  great  nobles  and  prelates  who  were 
specially  summoned  to  Parliament,  the  right  to  be  so 
summoned  descending,  in  the  case  of  the  lay  lords, 
from  father  to  son;  the  elected  representatives 
formed  the  House  of  Commons.  As  the  lesser 
barons  were  not  summoned  to  Parliament,  they 
passed  into  the  mass  of  commoners.  Edward  and 
his  Parliaments  made  a  number  of  useful  laws;  but 
the  chief  reform  of  the  reign  was  won  much  against 
the  King's  will  and  almost  by  force.  Roger  Bigod, 
Earl  of  Norfolk,  and  Humfrey  Bohun,  Earl  of 
Hereford,  in  1297,  made  a  determined  stand  against 
the  king's  levying  money  and  provisions  on  his  sole 
authority,  which  he  had  been  led  to  do  under  the 
pressure  of  the  French  and  Scottish  war.  The  two 
Earls  obtained  from  him  the  Confirmation  of  the 
Charters,  with  the  important  addition  that  he  should 
not  make  such  exactions  or  impose  such  taxes  with- 
out "  the  common  assent  of  the  realm."  Thus  was 
established  the  principle  that  the  nation  cannot  be 
taxed  "xcept  by  its  consent  given  in  Parliament.  The 
words  used  were  not  so  precise  as  to  prevent  all 
evasion,  and  the  k'  1  found  out  ways  of  raising 

money   without  <  i  Parliament;  but  it  was 

always  felt  that  to  do  so  was  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution. 

7.  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  —The  Jeu^s  were 
hateful  to  tlic  jHoplc,  both  because  they  were  not 
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Chri«»tiiin«.  and  h^ran«^  th^v  were  nswrrrs      Thrv 
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to  great  cruellies  by  the  herce  and  ignorant  people 
among  whom  they  lived  ;  but  hated  as  they  were,  they 
yet  grew  rich  under  the  protection  of  the  Sovereign, 
whose  slaves  and  chattels  the  law  accounted  them. 
As  he  could  tax  them  at  his  pleasure,  it  was  his  inter- 
est tr.  protect  them  and  to  give  every  encouragement 
t"    t'rir  trade.      But  at  last,  in  1290.  F.dward.  being 
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Peter  of  Gavestoii,  son  of  a  Gascon  gentleman. 
Edward  I.  had  chosen  him  to  be  his  son's  com- 
panion in  boyhood — a  choice  he  had  cause  to  rue, 
for  Piers  led  the  Trince  of  Wales  into  wild  and  law- 
less courses,  which  the  elder  Edward  tried  in  vain  to 
restrain.  Once  indeed  he  imprisoned  his  son  for 
breaking  the  park  and  destroying  the  deer  of  the 
Treasurer, Walter  of  Langton,  Hishop  of  Chester ;  and 
somt;  months  birfore  the  old  King's  death  Piers  was 
banished.  Among  the  injunctions  laid  upon  his  son 
by  the  dying  Edward,  one  was  that  he  should  never 
recall  Gaveston  without  consent  of  Parli.iment;  an- 
other was  that  he  •  ish  war. 
But  his  command-  i  rw  King 
soon  gave  up  the  Scottish  expedition  and  hastened 
to  recall  Piers,  whom  he  loaded  with  riches  and 
honours,  and  left  as  Regent  during  his  own  absence 
in  France  for  his  marriage. 

2.  General  Enmity  against  Gaveaton.— At 

Boulogne,  early  in  1308,  the  King  married  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair  of  France.  On  his  return 
he  was  met  by  the  Regent  and  the  English  barons. 
The  disgust  of  these  latter  was  great  when  they  saw 
the  King,  without  noticing  anyone  else,  throw  himself 
into  his  favourite's  arms  and  call  him  brother.  When 
at  the  coronation  the  place  of  honour  was  given  to 
Piers,  the  irritation  was  increased,  and  the  barons 
soon  began  to  demand  his  banishment.  Edward, 
reluctantly  yielding,  appointed  Piers  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  where  he  seems  to  have  shown 
courage  and  ability.  Want  of  money  obliged  the 
King  to  summon  a  Parliament,  from  which,  though 
not  till  after  he  had  given  a  favourable  answer  to  its  pe- 
tition for  redress  of  certain  grievances,he  obtained  the 
needed  supply.  He  also  prevailed  on  the  nobles  to 
consent  that  Piers,  whom  he  had  again  recalled,  might 
remain  with  him,  "provided  he  should  demean  him- 
self properly."    Piers  however  was  far  from  demean* 
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ing  himself  properly  in  the  eves  of  the  nobles.     When 
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horsemen  floundering  into  pitfalls  which  the  Scots  had 
dug  in  the  plain.  Edward  fled,  closely  pursued  by  a 
party  of  Scottish  horse,  and  all  his  treasures  and 
supplies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Scotland 
had  now  won  her  independence,  though  it  was  long 
before  the  English  would  treat  Bruce  as  King. 

4.  The  Scots  in  Ireland. —Ireland  was  torn 
asunder  between  the  settlers  in  the  "pale  "or  English 
district,  and  the  native  septs  or  clans,  who  were  for- 
ever making  war  upon  each  other  and  amonn  them- 
selves. (7'7V>/7/ and  other  chiefs  of  Ulster,  joined  by 
the  Lacys,  a  Norman-Flnglish  family,  now  offered  the 
Irish  crown  to  Edward  Bruce,  brother  of  K chert. 
Edward  came  over  with  an  army  to  Ulster  in  1315, 
and  there  gaining. together  with  his  Irish  allies,  some 
victories,  was  crowned  King  at  Carrickfergus.  But 
the  Irish  hopes  were  broken  by  the  defeat  of  ^M^»r<r^ 
August  10,  1316;  and  two  years  later  Edward  Bruce 
fell  in  battle  near  Dundalk. 

5.  The  Despensers. — After  a  time, the  King 
found  a  new  fa\ourite,  Sir  Ifui^h  le  Desf>enser,  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  large  estates.  Despenser  and 
his  father,  who  was  Edward's  chief  adviser,  were  soon 
as  much  a  cause  of  strife  as  Gaveston  had  been,  and 
sentence  of  forfeiture  and  exile  was  passed  upon  them 
by  the  Peers.  An  affront  offered  to  the  Queen  by 
Lady  Badlesmerc,  who  refused  to  admit  her  into 
Leeds  Castle,  roused  Edward  to  take  up  arms,  and 
finding  himself  better  supported  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, he  proceeded  to  attack  the  Lords  Marchers, 
who  had  harried  the  lands  of  the  Despensers,  and 
been  foremost  in  obtaining  their  banishment.  Earl 
Thomas  rose  in  aid  of  his  friends,  but  being  de- 
feated at  Boroughbridge,  was  led  captive  to  his  own 
castle  of  Pontefract,  condemned  as  a  rebel  and  traitor, 
and  beheaded.  He  had  been  in  treasonable  com- 
munication with  the  Scots,  and  altogether  deserved 
little  pity;  but  he  had  set  himself  up  as  the  friend  of 
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the  clergy  and  people,  and  he  was  popularly  accounted 
.1  martyr.  His  chief  ally,  Humfrey  Bohun,  Earl  of 
Iff'ff\>rJ,  son  of  the  Bohun  who  had  withstood 
Ktlward  I.,  had  fallen  in  the  fight.  Another  leading 
nun  of  Lancastc:'  "  f  yfortimer^  Lordof 

H't^'f't'trr,  ws-n  .  1,  but  the  sentence 

)n  of  Edward. — On  divers  pretexts 
C  -lied  with 

\v!i  ..d   have    ; 

w:t  1  !i(*r  brother,  sent  her  in  1325  to  France  to  n.  _ 
til'    •  .r  him   :ijm]  .illowed   his  eldest  %ox\,  EJu\!i J, 
li  V  of  twelve,  to  join  her.   Months 

|) .  'ui<..L..oi  mother  or  son  returning,  Isabel 

jir  i  have  fears  of  Hugh  Dcspcnser.  At  last, 

>  '     '     ■'  din  Suffolk ;  butit. 

r  md  anumberof  c\ 

.1!..  i;acr,  who  hadesc.i 

\\\  r  wfre  the  Despci 

ti,  t;  while  t 

.'.'.:  _>  of  the  I.- 

th   1  t  .  ;  1     v;     t,  where   his  favourite's    estates  lay 

1  (!•  Mr  I »  ;)onser,  now  Earl  0/  Winchester,  who 
(  oiiiii  inded  at  Bristol,  bt-ing  forced  to  surrender 
t'»  i  l»cl,  was  hanged  forthwith.  Edward  wascap- 
t  1:  1  iti  Glamorgan,  together  with  the  younger  I)e- 
s\y\\  r,  who,  crowned  with  nettles,  was  hanged  fifty 
t  •  ;  .ihat  Hereford.  The  King  being  carried  pris- 
'     a  Parliament   was   sm  \. 

\s  l.e  was  unworthy  to   i  1 

til  ...,.-  ^^     ^^^^ 

<  r  !   nsscnt  , 

I.  ■.  .ird. 

t'.  .-.M 

iic\'  r  take  the  < 

i^ri  .'     >\\  w.is  til'  .  ' 

w  1  th  team 

. : I  ..»  tiw. 
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r.Ioiint,  breaking  his  st  c  and  declaring  all 

jicrsons  in  the  royal  st  i  hargcd,  as  was  done 

at  a  King's  death. 

7.  Murder  of  Edward.— From  Edward's  de- 
position to  his  death  was  but  a  step.  He  was  made 
over  to  the  keeping  of  Sir  John  de  Maltravers,  who, 
to  conceal  his  abode,  moved  him  from  castle  to  castle, 
and  by  insults  and  ill-usage  strove  to  destroy  hfs 
reason  or  his  life.  Finally  he  was  placed  in  Berkeley 
Castle,  where,  on  the  21st  September,  1327,  he  was 
cruelly  and  secretly  murdered,  a  deed  which  Morti- 
mer aftcrw.Trds  ronftssed  to  have  commanded. 

8.  Suppression  of  the  Templars.— It  was  in 

the  time  of  this  King  that  Pope  Clement  V.  suppressed 
throughout  Europe  the  wealthy  Order  of  the  Knights 
TemplarSy  soldier-monks  who  had  done  great  service 
in  the  Holy  Wars.  The  Order  therefore  came  to  an 
end  in  England  as  elsewhere,  and  all  its  property  was 
confiscated.  Its  London  abode  in  Fleet  Street,  the 
Temple,  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  two 
societies  of  lawyers,  the  Inner  and  Afiddle  Temple,  to 
whom  it  still  belongs. 
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I   Edward  m.  of  Wmd8or.l327-1377.- 

As  the  ntw  Kin>;  was  only  fouriccn,  guardians  were 

'    ■         rry  on  the   government;    but  the 

iner  contrived  to  get  all  power  into 

The  reign  began  with  a  Scottish 

<\  on  rough   galloways,  each   man 

his  supply  of  oatmeal  and  a 

;    on,  the    Scots   scoured    the 

northern  rountics,  burning  villages  and  lifting  cattle, 

while  young  Ehvard  ^x\6^  his  fine  army  toiled  vainly 

after  them,  never  able  to  bring  them  to  a  battle, 

rifr,  n  i,n  ,M,.  .  v -n  to  Icam  where  they  were.     The 

ing  home,  and  the  next  year  the 

iul^.^  made  a  peace,  March   17,  1328.  by 

cy  were  thought  to  have  sacrificed  the  young 

\c'  up  the  claim  to  feudal 
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I  rnor  of  Nottingham  Castle, 
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li  :  ssage,  a  party  of  Edward's  friends,  who, 
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I'  r  where  the  favourite  was  hoi'  a  ith 
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women,  who  by  a  custom  supposed  to  be  founded  on 
the  ancient  *'Sa/u  Law"  were  shut  out  from  the 
throne.  Nothing  came  of  this  claim  until  the 
actual  King,  Philip  of  Valois,  by  encroaching  in 
Aquitaine,  and  by  supporting  the  Scots  in  their  hos- 
tilities, roused  Edward  into  setting  it  up  again,  and 
entering  upon  the  *^JIuruired  Vears'  /f^ar,"  so  called 
because,  though  there  was  not  constant  fighting,  there 
was  no  lasting  peace  during  all  that  time.  Edward  at 
first  formed  foreign  alliances,  especially  with  the 
Flemish  cities,  but  afterwards  made  war  alone.  His 
first  great  victory  was  a  sea-fight  off  Sluys,  June  24, 
1340;  and  after  six  years  more  of  alternate  war  and 
truce,  he  gained  the  famous  battle  of  Cr/cy,  Aug.  26, 
1346.  The  French  far  outnumbered  the  English,  but 
they  were  undisciplined  and  ill  led  and  their  Genoese 
crossbowmen,  whose  bowstrings,  had  just  been  so 
wetted  by  a  shower  as  to  be  almost  useless,  gave 
way  before  the  terrible  volleys  of  the  English 
archers.  Still  there  was  sharp  fighting,  and  at  one 
time  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  a  lad  of  sixteen  on  his 
first  campaign,  was  so  sorely  pressed  that  a  knight 
was  sent  to  his  father  to  beg  for  reinforcements. 
The  King,  on  learning  that  his  son  was  neither 
slain  nor  wounded,  refused.  "  Let  the  boy  win  his 
spurs,"  he  said  (that  is,  prove  himself  worthy  of  knight- 
hood); and  gallantly  they  were  won.  *'  Fair  son," 
said  the  King  at  the  end  of  the  day,  embracing  the 
young  Prince,  "  God  give  you  good  perseverance! 
You  are  my  son,  for  loyally  have  you  acquitted  your- 
self this  day;  you  are  worthy  to  hold  land."  King 
Philip,  hah  wild  with  rage  and  grief,  escaped  to 
Amiens.  It  is  said  by  foreign  writers  of  the  time  that 
Edward  employed  cannon  or  "  bombards"  in  this 
action,  and  with  good  effect.  Edward  then  proceeded 
to  blockade  by  sea  and  land  the  town  of  Calais, 
which  he  starved  into  a  surrender.  The  story  goes 
that  he  would  onlv  snare  the  people  whom  he  hated 
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as  pirates,  on  condition  that  six  principal  burgesses, 

hi!   ■       •    •  •  ■        •  '    '    rs  about  their 

nv  iie  town,  and 

•^  .  .   "Oa  them,"  he  said, 

"I  '  Sf.  Pirrrf,  the  richest 

nt  '  self,  and 

bi>  rs.     The 

K;  ned  to  have  their  heads  struck 

nit  /<//:/«»•,  one  of  his  bravest  knights, 

« .1  ;  when  he  pleaded  for  them. — '*  Forbear, 

Sir  V.  ...w  .  said  the  King,  grinding  his  teeth,  "  it 
■hall  not  be  otherwise."  He  only  gave  way  when  his 
wif  ,  "  —  -  •  Hainault,  fell  in  tears  at  his  feet  and 
1)  .  The  town,  which  Edward  peopled 

\\v  ;  for  more  than  two 

•  '  .:ry.     A  truce  was 

.1  b)  lijc  Tope,  LUmeni  VI.     During 
c  in  France,  the  Scots,  taking  the 
>{  mvading  England,  were  defeated  near 
t.  12,  1346,  and  their  King,  DaviJ Bruce^ 
'Tier.  Sir  Kalf  Nciille,  one  of  theEng- 
rr   ri  fl  a  rross  to  mark  the  battle-field, 
wk  , ;    ; ;  1 1 1 K-  of  Neville*!  Cross.  The  tale 
'    ^  ""    "9.  '350,  by  a  sea- 
Mis,  who  had  com- 
.     The  Kingand 
tmbat.  grappling 
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3.  The  Black  Death.— in  134^  '  10  a  fear- 
ful plague  called  "the  Hliiik  Dcalh."  \  pt  over 
Europe,  killed,  it  is  bell'  '  ab- 
itants  of  England.  Wli  tof 

n,  whole  pai  rs, 

i  4  thereby  exct.>  1  to 

command  higher  wages,  though  the  King  and  Par- 
liament vainly  tried  to  force  them  by  the  famous 
laws  called  the  Statutes  of  labourers  to  work  for 
their  former  hire,  and  forbade  them  to  move  from 
one  country  to  another. 

4.  Battle  of  Poitiers. — The  French  war  was 
renewed  in  1355,  thechief  part  being  taken  by  young 
Edward,  traditionally  known  as  *^ the  Black  Prince" 
either  from  the  colour  of  the  armour  he  wore  at  Cr^cy, 
or  from  the  terror  with  which  the  French  regarded 
him.  With  his  English  and  (iascons,  he  made  a  savage 
raid  upon  Languedoc,  "  a  good  land  and  fat,"  which 
for  years  had  not  known  war;  and  after  burninp.  •jack- 
ing, and  putting  to  ransom,  he  marched  !  'or- 
dcaux  withhorseshardlyabletomoveundi  ads 
of  plunder.  The  next  year  he  swept  into  Touraine  and 
Poitou,  but  this  time  his  small  army  encountered,  near 
Poitiers,  a  great  host  led  by  the  French  King,  John  the 
Gooa.  The  battle,  which  took  place  on  the  19th  Sept., 
1356,  began  by  a  band  of  French  horsemen  charging 
up  a  narow  lane,  when  the  Prince's  archers  let  fly  from 
behind  the  hedges  and  down  the  lane,  and  at  once 
threw  them  into  confusion.  Although  this  first  attack 
failed,  the  combat  was  long  and  obstinate;  but  in  the 
end  the  French  were  overthrown,  and  their  King,  fight- 
ing gallantly,  was  taken  prisoner.  With  the  rou  rtcsy  of 
the  time,  the  Prince  waited  upon  hi-  at 
supper  the  same  evening;  and  in  the  i  „  ,  ng, 
when  he  entered  London  in  triumph  similar  respect 
was  paid  to  John's  superior  rank,  he  being  mounted 
on  a  splendidly  caparisoned  white  charger,  while  his 
conqueror  rode  by  his  side  on  a  black  pony. 
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-    Peace  of  Bretipny. — A  peace  was  made  at 

/  1  John  was  to 

r  .<\  crowns,  and 

K  claim  to  the  throne  of  France, 

b-ii  •..,  :  '  A'|uiiaine,  besides  Calais  and 
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but  a«;     -^  •     ■  r.  sovereign. 

6.  T  !i  Expedition.— In  1367,  the 
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men  whom  the  Duke  appointed  unworthy  ol  trust. 

Amid  these  <  re  met,  in   1376,  a  Parliament 

gratL-tully    r*  :  d   by    the  title  of  "f /if  Goo//," 

which,  supported  by  the  Black  I'l  Idly  set 

itself  to  the  work  of  reform.     The  C  ,  among 

whom  the  knights  of  the  shire  took  the  chief  part, 
impeached,  or  accused  before  the  I^rds  several  of  the 
Duke's  friends,  charging  them  with  frauds  upon  the 
King  and  with  extortion  of  money,  and  obtained 
their  imprisonment  or  removal  from  office.  Alice 
Ferrers  was  forbidden,  under  pain  of  banishment,  to 
meddle  in  the  law-courts.  This  is  the  first  instance 
of  the  Commons  using  this  power  of  im  nt, 

or  trying  to  interfere  with  the  ministers  o:  .vn. 

On  the  8th  June,  the  Prince  died;  and  great  was  the 
mourning  of  the  nation  for  him  who  had  won  them 
fame  abroad,  and  striven  with  his  last  strength  to  save 
them  from  misrule  at  home.  He  was  buried  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  where  his  helmet,  shield,  gauntlets, 
and  surcoat  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  England 
and  France,  still  hang  above  his  tomb.  After  his  death 
the  Parliament  showed  itself  still  more  hostile  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  who  was  suspected  of  aiming  at  the 
s  in    to    the    throne;  but  as  soon  as  it  was 

».  i,  the  Duke  had  everything  nis  own  way;  the 

former  favourites  were  recalled;  the  foreman  or 
Speaker  of  the  knights  in  the  late  Parliament  was  im- 
prisoned, and  a  new  Parliament  was  summoned,  which 
undid  all  the  good  work  of  its  predeces.sor. 

8.  Death  of  Edward. — in  his  last  moments  at 
Shene,  Edward  was  forsaken  by  all  his  servants,  and 
even  by  Alice  Ferrers,  after  she  had  robbed  him  of 
the  rings  on  his  fingers.  One  priest  alone  came  to 
the  King's  bedside,  and  Edward,  in  tears,  receiving  a 
crucifix  from  him,  kissed  it  and  died,  June  21,  1377- 
In  after  ages  his  fame  stood  higher  than  he  deserved. 
Men  read  of  the  brilliant  victories  and  feats  of  arms 
which  shed  lustre  over  what  was  in  the  long  run  a 
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di*a<;trmis  war,   and  they  looked  back  to  him  as  a 
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ploughing  or  harvest  the  husbandman  might  be  forced 
to  work  and  to  lend  his  horses  for  the  service  of  any 
of  the  royal  household  who  could  use  the  King's 
name.  It  was  impossible  that  the  common  folk 
should  have  any  liking  for  the  King,  at  the  news  of 
whose  coming  they  made  haste  to  hide  away  their 
geese  and  chickens;  and  to  the  abuse  of  purvey- 
ance may  in  great  measure  be  attributed  the  hatred 
felt  for  Edward  II.,  and  the  failure  of  Edward  III., 
and  even  of  Edward  I.,  to  win  popularity.  Laws 
were  passed  to  restrain  the  power  which  the  Popes 
exercised  over  the  English  Church  and  clergy;  and 
the  demand  made  in  1366  by  Pope  Urban  V.  for 
thirty-three  years'  arrears  of  John's  tribute,  was  abso- 
lutely refused. 

10.  Commerce. — In  1331  Edward  took  advantage 
of  discontents  among  the  Flemish  weavers  to  invite 
them  over  here,  where  they  settled  chiefly  in  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Essex,  and  brought  in  the  finer  manu- 
factures of  woollen  cloths.  The  people  were  so 
jealous  of  these  newcomers  that  Edward  had  no 
small  trouble  to  protect  them.  The  wool  of  England 
was  at  that  time  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  was  the 
chief  article  of  export  and  source  of  revenue. 

1 1  John  Wycliffe. — in  this  and  the  next  reign 
Xwtd/ohnWycliffr,  born  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire, 
a  doctor  of  Oxford,  who  put  forth  opinions  differing 
on  many  points,  particularly  on  the  Eucharist,  from 
the  received  doctrines,  and  assailed  alike  the  Bfgging 
Friars,  who,  professing  to  subsist  upon  alms,  had 
become  rich  and  worldly,  and  the  wealthy  clergy,  his 
idea  being  that  the  clergy  ought  to  live  in  poverty. 
He  spread  his  views  abroad  by  his  writings  and  by 
his  "  poor  priests,"  disciples  whom  he  sent  out  to 
preach  among  the  people.  His  great  work  was  a 
translation  of  the  Bible,  made  by  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers. John  of  Gaunt  and  a  party  at  court  for  a 
time  befriended  him.  more  because  they  were  jealous 
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of  the  power  of  the  clergy  than  from  any  real 
r  thy  with  him.     Although   he  was  at 

1.1  to  leach  at  Oxford,  he  remained  in  his 

rn  :  ry  of  Lutterworth,  where  he  died  peaceably  in 
I  ;-  iivinv  V,  irv  iM.  rwards  his  bones  were  taken 
-,;;  of  a  heretic.     His  disciples 

H  ciL'  i  I  (I.  K 1 1.1  ill  (.u   i.i'uu'  til. 
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Ritkard »f  B&rdtmmx ;  tkt  Ptasamt   Inturrtttion   (i)    gvvttn' 

mrmi  <•/"  ffuharj,    fait  </  tJU   Duke   of  Gtoutestfr  (a)— 

.   kit  hamitkmeni  and  rttttm   in  arms 

■am,  OMni  ^Ufotition  of  kukani:  Henry 

ii  ti>  tkt  t'l '  .'«<•  {^\)^5tj4mU  of  PntmrnHirt  (5>— ^MSp^V 

'     -liUraturt  (7). 

«    Richard  II..  of  Bordeaux,  1377  1399. 
Tl     "^  T         rection  of  1381.-AV' 

,;  the  Hl.uk  I'ruK  r.  In(    ^u- 

K  .i^c  ut  cicvcii.  Hisrtignw.i    •                        ! 

u:  Four  vcars  after  he  .!•><  till                         <■ 

.1!.  .c  out  among  the  peiiNarus.    i  he 

^:  rt\.    ind  I  ,111  ility,  fostered  hylhc 

].  vok«-  of  vill.»in.i^e 

teiii.,.  ■   iiix  iiiiiiiii     till  the   'Hlat  k  I>eath" 

iiuleed.  //, /;    /^v  had  not  been   burthensomc,  and 
was  grou.ri.  l^htcr  every  year.  The  lords  accepted 

mon«-v  ;.i\iii  r)t%    in    lieu   of    «ervirr:    thcv    were 

of  :  the 

1 1.  •'>»  as 

a  guiH  1  ! 

for  a  >■      •  ::'-e. 
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In  one  way  or  another  the  mass  of  vihains  and  serfs 
became  practically  free  hirelings.  But  the  pestilence 
run,.,  and  after  it  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  fixing 
-  which  the  men  refused  to  accept.  At  their 
»*ii.-»  end  for  labour,  the  landlords  fell  back  upon 
their  half- forgotten  rights  over  the  villains,  and  re- 
called to  servitude  many  a  man  who  had  hitherto 
been  as  good  as  free.  The  irritation  thus  produced 
spread  to  the  lower  class  of  free  tenants,  who  also 
owed  burthensome  service  to  their  lords:  and  the 
ranks  of  the  malcontents  were  swelled  b\  -d 

artisans  and  discharged  soldiers.  Itwasti  ire 

of  a  poll-tax  of  three  groats  upon  every  person  above 
fifteen  years  old  which  brought  about  the  actual 
outbreak.  All  who  had  grievances  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  banded  together.  Here  it  was  the  Lollards 
or  the  Friars  that  had  raised  a  cry  against  the  clergy; 
there  clergymen  stood  forth  as  ringleaders,  Jinghng 
rimes  conveying  some  hidden  meaning  carried  the 
signal  for  revolt  from  shire  to  shire.  Unknown  men, 
bearing  names  or  nicknames  which  marked  them  as 
of  the  same  class  as  their  followers — Jack  Strang 
IVat  Tyler,  and  the  like — started  up  as  leaders.  The 
insurrection  began  among  the  peasants  of  Kssex, 
where  villainage  was  the  special  grievance,  and 
thence  spread  to  Kent,  where  villainage  was  un 
known.  The  revolt  there,  according  to  a  well- 
known  tradition,  was  partly  brought  about  by  the 
tax-gatherer  s  insulting  behaviour  to  a  young  girl  of 
Dartford.  Her  father,  Jc/in  Tyler,  so  called  because 
he  was  a  tiler  by  trade,  killed  the  offender  on  the  spot 
with  a  stroke  of  his  lathinp-staff.  The  Kentish  in- 
surgents are  said  to  have  numbered  100,000  men  by 
the  time  they  reached  Bla(  kheath,  where  they  were 
harangued  upon  the  equality  of  mankind  by  a  priest 
named  John  Ball,  who  took  as  his  te.xt  the  rime  : — 

"  When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  a  gentleman  V 
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This  rude  annv  entered  I^ndon,  and  breaking  open 

tl.  ■     '  ■  f 

(.  T 

t  profit.     "  We 

w  tiling  Lancas- 

it  into  the    Ihames.     A  1   ^    :    idy,  mostly 

1.  irr't'orfUiiirr-  incn,  uiii.tiiLW  thc  HCXt 

d  romised  to  conrtply  with 

til  iiii't,  V  iiii.i    i>i  much  was  the  abolition  of 

VI  But    meanwhile  another  division    had 

V  ■                   '    '      c  seized  and  '    '       '  d 

t;  lor  Simon  Su                 d 

s  .f 

K  . 

I  'Jyhr,  h 

i:.  (i.       Wat   : 

s'     i)    !  1^  .  keeping  his  cap  on,  and 

.11         i     J  Ills  h. 111(1  on  Richard's 

r  I  his  being 

s'.  .       ..  ^,  i..v  ..„    .,  ...uHft/i,  and 

1   :-     Thcin  bows,  but  Richard 

1)   !i!i.  rodr  up  i<>  ihl-iii,  t\i  i.iiinmg  that  he  himself 

will  i.     t  ;    r  leader.  They   followed  him  to  the 

i"i'-M-     it    I                    .  ■  •  .       .  .      .   ^^^  ^^ 

knu'iit  >  It'.  .  :  .ind 

l(;  ;    ...    : 

CI:  •:      -A   \  ■ 

J 

VI. 
At 
llu ,  ^.. 


put  to  death  i 
out,  and  the  1'  1 
general  cnf  ranch 
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received  a  heavy  blow.  The  landlords  forbore  to 
recall  the  freed  labourers  to  serfdom,  they  again 
accepted  money  payments  instead  of  labour,  and  let 
their  lands  to  leasehold  tenants. 

2.  Ooyemment  of  Richard.— Richard  was 

noted  for  his  beauty;  his  abilities  were  good,  and 
he  could  act  on  occasion  with  quickness  and  daring; 
but  he  was  wasteful,  dissipated,  frivolously  fond  of 
shows  and  pageants,  and  violent  in  temper.  Mistrust- 
ing his  uncles  who  had  kept  him  in  tutelage  as  long 
as  they  could,  he  promoted  and  enriched  friends 
of  his  own  who  were  hated  as  upstarts.  In  1388  the 
party  against  the  King,  .which  was  headed  by  his 
youngest  uncle,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  got  the 
upper  hand;  when  exile  or  death  became  the  lot  of 
Richard's  friends.  The  Parliament  in  which  they 
were  condemned  was  known  by  the  epithets  of  "  the 
Wonderful"  and  "the  Merciless."  The  next  year 
Richard,  displaying  sudden  vigour,  took  the  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands,  and  for  eight  years  he 
ruled  well,  though  apparently  he  never  really  forgave 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  doings  of  1388.  His 
first  wife,  "///^  Good  Queen  Anne"  of  Bohemia,  who 
seems  to  have  been  inclined  towards  the  doctrines  of 
Wycliflfe,  and  who  was  beloved  both  by  her  husband 
and  by  the  nation,  died  in  1394.  Two  years  later  he 
married  a  child  of  eight  years  old,  Isabel,  daughter  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France.  This  step  was  unpopular,  as 
the  English  had  no  wish  to  be  friends  with  France, 
and  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  Gloucester;  but 
Richard,  whose  policy  was  one  of  peace,  desired  to 
secure  a  long  truce.  The  next  year,  1397,  he  had 
his  uncle  Gloucester  seized  and  hurried  off  to  Calais. 
The  governor  of  that  town  soon  made  report  that  the 
Duke  was  dead — secretly  murdered,  as  most  thought. 
The  Earl  of  Arundel,  Gloucester's  chief  ally,  was  tried 
in  Parliament,  and  beheaded;  his  brother.  Thomas 
Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  banished. 
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Rir^      '  '     '  •    -■  ^cd  his  enemies,  and  in  fact 

b<  .  his  subservient  Parliament 

t.  tiithority  to  a  com- 

111  ted  to  him,  so  that 

thcic  wa^  no  the*,  k. 

1    Henry  of  L:n  (       'or. — Of    the  noblemen 
w;  '  cnce  in  1388,  two 

onl  ^,  Duke  of  Norfolk^ 

and  Henry  oj  J  ,  JJuke  of  Hereford,  son  of 

John  of  Gaunt ..ad  gone  over  to  the  King's 

side,  and  had  been  taken  into  favour.  In  1398 
Hereford  n<  <  nstd  Norfolk  of  having  spoken  slander- 
«>u>ly  ot  thi  King;  and  Norfolk  denying  the  charge, 
the  matter  was  to  be  decided  at  Coventry  by  trial  of 
)..';'<  Hut  just  as  accuser  and  accused,  armed  and 
II  *   t  to  set  upon  each  other,  Richard 

s!  nd    rid   himself  of   thf-m   both 

by  bai>  rd  for  ten  years,  at 

life.      I  '  rfid  not  survive 

many  should  have 

passrd  •  king.  Hercftiid 

!>:,':<■.  f  as  he  now  was — took  adv;i: 

(  •    K.I  i.  It'  e  on  an  exi>edition  to  Irci....ii, 

ton  turn  t  i      In  company  with  Art  hbishop 

Arund-  1.  1'  I  mil,  July  4,  1399,  with  a  few  men-at- 
arms,  it  A'./  './^»r/f/,  then  a  seaport  on  the  II umber, 
hw-  '   ng  been  swallowed  by  the  waves. 

H  <  d  bv  the  Karli  of  Northumber' 

la  ■  "  • 

it; 

rr  s 

UIl' 

stead  Ml  attar  kin^  hm).  ended  by  < 

4    T)*»nnftif  ion  of  Richnrd.  .., 

w  eard   n<  nd   till  a 

f..;.  , llcnr'     '  '  "v? 

wtu-n  the  news  arri\ 

Ireland.       At  USt  he  i.mucu   m   «>.iic»,  i.;ui  iii:»  iicuj^a 
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fell  off  from  him;  he  was  d-  s 

place  of  rcfupc.  Conway,  by  t  :1 

of  Nor  ind,  who  then   led  hiiu  prisoner  to 

Flint  L  lere  he  was  handed  over  to  Henry. 

He  was  brought  to  London,  and  there  formally 
resiffned  the  crown.  The  next  day,  Sept  "^  'I'e 
Lords  and  Commons  met,  and  voted  his  <  i 

on  the  ground  of  misgovernment.  Upon  tln^  n^niy 
of  Lancaster  rose,  and  claimed  the  crown,  as  being 
a  descendant  of  Henry  HI.,  and  as — so  he  hinted 
rather  than  plainly  said — actual  master  of  the  realm, 
which  had  been  near  its  ruin  through  bad  government. 
Archbishop  Arundel  then  led  him  to  the  throne,  on 
which  he  w  i  amid  the  shouts  of  the  people 

who  filled  \.  ter  Hall. 

6.  Statute  of  PraBmunire.— In  1393  was  passed 

what  is  commonly  called  the  Statute  of  Pramunire, 
which  enacted  that  whoever  should  procure  from 
Rome  or  elsewhere,  excommunications,  bulls  or  other 
things  against  the  King  and  his  realm,  should  be  put 
out  of  the  King's  protection,  and  all  his  lands  and 
goods  forfeited.  The  name  of  Pramunire,  which  was 
the  first  word  of  the  Latin  writ  by  which  a  man 
was  summoned  before  the  King  to  answer  a  charge  of 
contempt  against  him,  was  commonly  given  to  the 
offence  of  attempting  to  introduce  a  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion. The  penalties  of  forfeiture  and  outlawry  had 
in  the  preceding  reign  been  denounced  against  those 
who  sued  in  foreign  courts  for  matters  cognizable 
in  the  King's  court ;  and  the  statute  of  1393  was  only 
one  of  a  number  of  laws  made  with  the  same  view  of 
restraining  the  Pope's  influence. 

6.  Language. — From  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  HI.,  we  may  reckon  three  written 
languages  in  use  in  England: — Latin,  common  to  the 
clergy  and  the  learned  throughout  Western  Christen- 
dom; French,  the  tongue  of  the  nobles  and  the  gentry; 
and  English,  of  the  people.     This  last,  the  native 
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Speech,  underwent  great  changes.  The  OU-English 
ceased  10  be  written  or  s|)okcn  accurately,  and  fast 

br    ■  '  "  ■  ■       ■  -        . 

rf  ! 

or  ' 

in  the  French  wonis  Lf  A'i'v  ox  lui  Rcf  that 

is,  the  Kin^,  or  the  Queen,  wills  it.     The  -.  Jants 

ol  the  Normans,  even  after  they  had  become  KngMsh* 
men  in  feeling,  kept  up  their  ancestors'  speech  in 
addition   to   that   of  the  country.     As  a  mark  of 

gentilitv  -  «     <•    ~  ■  ired  to  some  acquaintance 

with  th  )n.  which  grew  so  corrupt 

that  out  <.r  i  '  '  '  r 

Krenrh     Ti  ; 

an''  .Ic  a  ni:w' torm  ut  1  rgclyinluscd 

wi-  !.  W.1S  p lining  (  iir.     By    the 

middle  of  t!  .1        r  ^     f  if  the 

foreign  spec  \\\  ij^j  tiu-uscof 

the  Kr.ghsh  tongue  w  i  in  the  courts  of 

I.nv    /  ':'i  Corn'LL\tilr   i  rtiniir  ic  recorded 

1^"  ishion  of  olboys  in 

the.  ■.  .,^  instead  of  m  i  mu n,  >o  that  by 

1.185,  *  t-r  of  the  time.  "  in  all  the  grammar- 

'      '     n    leave    French    and 

The  common  phrase 

"!  •  the 

•>•■'  ,  and 

io  contrast  to  the  various  dialects  of  rural 

7  Literatorc.—A '  ■ -orman  Conquest  there 

•IfO'  tilhrr  (if  }  «-lin     l.rijii'    miinlcH  or 

'  I<  ■  own 

of-  ..... 

ra- 
th'- «  \\     < '■.  ici    wl)rK^   .irr    a 
History  oft'                                        .wn  to  Mcnry  I, 
and  a  later  hisiory^wtuUi  cjutic^  Uic  turraiive  into  th« 
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midst  of  the  struggle  between  Stephen  and  Matilda. 
To  the  same  Earl  of  (ilouccster  was  dedicated  the 
JJisiory  of  the  Britons,  by  a  Welsh  priest,  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth.  This  was  a  collection  of  Welsh  and 
Breton  legends,  written  in  Latin,  with  an  air  of  historic 
gravity;  and  the  author  got  the  nickname  of  ''Arthur" 
from  his  glorifying  the  British  Prince  of  that  name. 
Geoffrey  furnished  the  groundwork  for  metrical 
romances  in  French  and  English,  and  his  hero  Arthur 
still  keeps  his  place  in  poetry  and  fairy-tale.  Among 
thirteenth-century  historians,  the  greatest  is  Matthew 
Paris,  a  monk  of  St.  Albans,  who  wrote  the  hif-iory  of 
his  own  time,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  with 
which  he  expresses  the  national  grievances.  Pre-emi- 
nent among  scholars  of  that  age  is  Roger  Bacon,  who 
after  having  studied  at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Paris,  became  a  Franciscan  or  Grey  Friar.  He  was 
our  first  great  experimental  philosopher,  and  long 
afterwards,  when  his  real  merit  was  forgotten,  "Friar 
Bacon  "  was  remembered  by  tradition  as  a  wizard. 
His  writings  show  that  he  was  marvellously  in  ad- 
vance of  his  age,  and  knew  or  guessed  at  many  things 
which  no  one  understood  for  years  afte*-  him.  Thus 
he  seems  to  have  known  the  theory  of  a  telescope, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  made  one. 
The  Old-English  Chronicle — or  rather  Chronicles, 
for  the  work  of  writing  the  national  annals  was  carried 
on  simultaneously  in  various  monasteries,  whose 
events  were  set  down  as  they  occurred— was  continued 
in  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough  as  far  as  1 154,  the  year 
of  Stephen's  death,  where  it  breaks  off.  There  were 
English  writings  in  the  thirteenth  century — political 
songs,romances,  metrical  chronicles,devotional  works 
— which  are  known  to  students,but  it  is  not  till  the  next 
century  that  wemeet  with  any  famous  names.  Among 
these  is  that  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  who  travelled  in 
Tartary.Persia,  Palestine.and  other  lands  and  wrote  an 
account,  dedicated  to  Edward  IH.,  of  his  journeyings. 
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He  tclh  so  many  absurd  marvels  that  he  has  got  a 
chara<  it  seems  that  what  he  set 

down  ^     was  true,  and  that  his 

wild  ^ait^  were  Church  legends  or  reports  made  by 
<)ther>  /  ."  ■;«//  was  the  author  of  a  long  poem, 
known  .In  'I  of  Piers  Plowman; — a  religious 

a'  I luable  for  its  details  of  the  every- 

<!  ic.     But  the  chief  poets  of  the  age 

were  \.i(<ijrc\  K^rutucer  and  John  Gower,  who  both 
were  influenced  by  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy  and 
1-.    '  :'  that  nation,  and  both  wrote  the  new 

1  was  in  favour  at  Court,  and  which 

I  nlri   1  ivj'iage.     Chaucer,  who  in 

^  .^  ,  irend  Gower,  was  son  of  a 

egan  life  as  a  page  to  the  wife 
nee.     He  was  taken  prisoner 
i»ed  m  the  French  war,  was  employed  on 
nii<isions  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  and  in 
I  ;  iment  as  one  of  the  members  foi  Kent. 

li  ^  >t  est  minster,  al>uut  a  year  after  Henry 

I  o  the  throne.     His  great  poem  is  the  un- 

finistied  ('-  '  '  .>y  Tales,"  a  series  of  stories  sup- 
posed to  b'  t  party  of  pilgrims  of  various  ranks 
a^  '  iticir  way  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas 
o: 
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HEMRY    IV. 

Hnuj  tV..  tJkr  EaH  0/  Mmnk  (1)— <W  #/  /fitharj  (a>— 
0««-M  Cf.ni.-.Lft  ("^y-nMli^m  of  ik*  Pftriei.  hattU 
0/  -tt0ry    0/  Ik/    Ptimtt   0/    Wain     and 

tkt  !  \—d0atk  0f  Henry  (t)—ilatmU  a£amst 

kmtikt.  tki  IwlLtrd  mutrtyrt  yiY 

«    House  of  Lnncnster.    Homy  IV.,  of 
Bolingbroke,  1 399-141 3.-  //^^^r^wa^m  (act  an 
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elected  King,  but.  as  has  been  seen,  he  put  fomvard  a 
claim  of  right  which  he  rested  partly  on  his  descent 
from  Henry  III.  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 
descended  from  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  elder 
brother  of  John  of  Oaunt,  was  nearer  to  the  throne 
according  to  the  rule  of  hereditary  succession,  and  in 
the  last  reign  his  father  had  been  declared  the  heir. 
But  Edmund  was  a  mere  child,  and  Henry  was 
satisfied  with  keeping  this  possible  rival  in  honourable 
confinement. 

2.  EndofRichard.— Bytheadviceof  I 
the  unfortunate  Ru  hard  was  consigned  to '-- 
perpetual  inprisonment;  and  so  secret  was  it  that  even 
the  place  of  his  captivity  was  concealed.  But  a  few 
months  after  Henry's  accession,  some  nobles  took  up 
arms  in  the  late  King's  favour;  and  not  long  after 
this  attempt  had  been  crushed,  Richard's  dead  body 
was  brought  from  Pontefract  Castle  to  London,  where 
\*.  was  shown  publicly  in  St.  Paul's  and  then  buried  at 
Langley.  Some  said  that  he  had  been  killed  in  prison 
by  one  Sir  Piers  Exton  and  seven  other  murderers; 
a  more  general  belief  was  that  he  had  died  of  starva- 
tion, either  compulsory  or  voluntary.  But  the  tale 
which  gave  Henry  the  most  trouble  was  that  the  body 
shown  was  that  of  another,  and  that  Richard  was  alive 
in  Scotland. 

3  Owen  Glendower.— Henry  had  not  been 
long  on  the  throne  when  the  Welsh,  by  whom  King 
Richard  had  been  beloved,  rose  in  arms.  They 
found  a  leader  in  Chuain  Glyndtur  ox  Owen  GktidoTt'er, 
a  gentleman  of  Merionethshire,  who  traced  his  descent 
from  Llewelyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  who  had  been 
esquire  to  King  Richard.  He  soon  made  himself  a 
terror  to  the  English  on  the  marches,  and  as  his  fame 
spread,  the  Welsh  scholars  from  the  Universities,  and 
the  Welsh  labourers  employed  in  England,  flocked 
to  join  the  insurgent  chief,  against  whom  Henry  led 
his  armies  in  vain.     Withdrawing  to  his  mountains^ 
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( tirndowcr  left  his  foes  to  struggle  hopelessly  against 
M  iru!  and  wet,  and  the  difficulties  of  a  wild  and  rugged 

J    r  on  of  the  Percics.— Henry's  most 

I  •<  >"  t  :>  H  crc  the  I'crcics — thf  Earl  of  North' 

.V"  '.;./,  his  brother  Thomas, /iari  0/  ll'orces/er, 
in.!  t  "   *<:r  Henry — the  last  being  a  thorough 

"■  in.ir  1  warrior  of  the  Northern  borders,  who 

had  spriu  nis  lite  in  foray  and  battle  against  the  Scots, 
by  whom  he  was  ni<  knamed  "  Harry  Hvtspur," 
I'  "as  he  in  the  saddle,  that,  as 

t  \\  :!s  never  cold.      He  and  his 

mii.t.'-.  !l  ; s. 

The  N  i>y  the  anht-rs, 

whosi  ^  I    fact  that  the 

S<..ni.ii   I    iiir.  Earl  Douglas,  \\\oy\^  sheathed  in 

iriDi.iir  i»t   unusual  excellence,  received  five  arrow- 

WM  lids.     Hut    the    Fercies    became  discontented, 

1     I      ,..  ,,  jj^p  King  mould  not,  or  rather  could 

I  what  they  had  spent  in  warfare  and 

'    V     Morcver  he 

r-  mrr  to  be   ran- 

s<itin.i   w  ::.•>■  w ,\s  captive. 

MortiiD'T  •        " .  l>iit  he  was 

also  »;■  '■'■,  ■  •  "i    li'  -iry 

wast'  I'     ng 

t'  If 

t'  .  ,  '<-r 

II  I-  crown  '■  ;d.  It  alive, 

|,.  •  ih       *Si  1  I  l«-iirv    v<-r-t|| 

t'  iS 


a-  ^>  .lies. 

11  loody 

battle  Wit;  '», 

July  2t.  I  i  it 
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in  the  brain,  and  his  followers  fled;  Worcester  was 
taken,  for  his  rebellion  with  his  life.     The 

crafty  N  ii»erland,  who  had  not  hen  present, 

protested  that  his  son  had  acted  in  di  <  e  (O 

him,  and  came  of)  unpunished.     He  v  ruards 

concerned  in  a  northern  revolt  in  1405,  tor  taking 
part  in  which  Richard  Scrape,  Archbishop  of  York,  was 
beheaded;  while  the  Earl  escaped, to  be  killed  in  a 
third  rebellion.  The  power  of  Glendo^-zer,  who  at 
times  received  aid  from  the  French,  was  gradually 
broken  by  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales;  but  he  never  made 
any  sii)>niission. 

5  The  Prince  of  Wales. —Tradition  represents 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  as 
leading  a  wild  life  among  dissolute  companions.  Hit 
he  was  so  constantly  employed,  and  so  highly  prai^i d 
in  Parliament,  that  we  may  suppose  some  early  freak 
to  have  been  exaggerated.  There  is  a  story  about  him, 
not  told  till  more  than  a  century  after  his  death,  but 
yet  too  famous  to  be  omitted.  One  of  his  servants 
it  is  said,  was  arraigned  before  the  Chief  Justice  for 
felony.  Young  Henry  imperiously  demanded  the 
man's  release,  and,  enraged  by  refusal,  made  as  if  he 
would  do  some  violence  to  the  judge,  who  thereupon 
ordered  him  to  the  prison  of  the  King's  Bench  for 
contempt.  The  Prince  had  the  good  sense  to  lay 
aside  his  weapon  and  submit  to  the  punishment.  His 
father,  on  hearing  of  it,  expressed  his  gratitude  to 
Heaven  for  giving  him  a  judge  who  feared  not  to 
minister  justice,  and  a  son  who  could  obey  it.  The 
Prince  was  in  fact  so  popular,  that  the  king, 
whose  health  had  broken  down,  became  afraid  of 
being  superseded  by  him.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  the  Prince  seems  to  have  taken  a  leading  part 
in  the  government;  but  apparently  he  had  enemies 
who  tried  to  oust  him  by  rousing  his  father's  jealousy, 
and  the  stories  of  his  wild  doings  may  have  been  set 
afloat  by  this  party. 
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6  Death  of  H^n  r v. — King  Henry's  conscience, 
wcarc  toUi.  w.  s  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
h    '       •'  »•  by  ;..v.  ;  and  he  meditated  going  on 

:  but  while  praying  at  St.  Edward's  shrine 
1  '  r,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit,  such  as  he 

V  His  attendants  carried  him  into  a 

«  *'  '  led  "^ Jerusalem"  which 

r  iiim  on  a  pallet  near  the 

i\\<:  •    .^V.»  <]  where  he  was; 

arv'  •   '     ;•    w  he  should  die 

t  n  that  he  would 

i:  c<^red  there  a  few 

<l.iys,  .iik;  rch  20,  1413,  at  the  age  of  forty- 

sc\'  n      l;;.    t  wife,  Mary   Bohun,  he  had  four 

s  in.  Henry,  Pritue  of  Wales;  Thomas,  Duke  of 
C;  '.,1'.  /'^w,  Duke  of  Bedford;  and  Humjrey, 
yAv        ft,     .(ster.     His   second  wife    ^d^  Joan  of 

7  Statute  against  Heretics. — As  Archbisop 
A  -  in  return  lent 
h  statute  passed 
1  ti  of  here- 
t  ,  or,  after 
;i  I.  were  to  be  made  over  to  the 
s  >  be  burned.  The  first  WycHffite 
n  man,  William  Sauntree,  burned 
1'  .w,  .^1.,  la,  1401.  For  some  time  the 
<  went  aloHR  with  the  Kinc:  but  they  were 

Ji-  ' :  ■'            •          .       <                     .    •          'a 

(Icsirc  Ii  >  r                                                                                      ^ 

t!:     •  '                                                                                    n- 

>  1- 

'                   .  .                           of 

hm  tici;  to  whi«  h  Hn                  irred  that  it  ought 

r.i'' .  r   to  !>f  mill.-  n>.                         In  the  midst  of 

'  nth,  fohn  //(/./Av.  w.ns  |iii  Iced 

o  V   ind  burnr-t   "-  ''  ■  ^tnt 
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place  where  Sauntrec  had  perished  before  him;  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  present,  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  shake  the  Lollard's  constancy  by  the  offer  of 
life  and  a  yearly  jHrnsion. 


CHAl^i  KR  XXII. 

HENRY    V. 

Henry  V.  (i) — Lord  Cohham  (2) — consfirafy  of  Otmbridgt, 
Strote,  and  Grey;  renewal  of  thr  Jiundrtd  Years'  War; 
battle  of  A^incourt  (3) —  Treaty  of  Troyes  (4) — third 
im'asion  and  death  of  Henry;  marriage  of  his  widow 
is}— fihittingtoH  (6) 

1.  Henry  V.,  of  Monmouth,  1413-1422  — 

Whatever  had  been  the  previous  life  of  //rnryofj/tyn- 
w^j/://-*,  and  whether  the  tradition  of  his  onver- 

sion  be  true  or  no,  it  is  certain  that  .  e  was 

a  man  of  almost  austere  piety.     He  liao  !y 

trained  in  Welsh  warfare,  and  as  a  general  a  i  ^- 

man,  he  often  displayed  the  hard  and  ruthless  spirit 
characteristic  of  the  fifteenth  century;  but  he  was 
open  and  fearless,  and  therefore  free  from  petty  sus- 
picion, and  his  natural  disposition  was  generous.  He 
set  free  the  young  Earl  of  March;  after  some  time  he 
restored  the  son  of  Hotspur  to  the  lands  and  honours 
of  the  Percies;  and  he  had  the  body  of  King  Rich- 
ard II.  removed  and  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
A  writer,  supposed  to  have  been  an  ecclesiastic  of  the 
royal  household,  has  left  us  a  description  of  Henry, 
from  which  we  learn  that  he  had  a  delicate  com- 
plexion and  regular  features,  with  thick  and  smooth 
brown  hair,  that  his  forehead  was  broad,  and  his  frame 
well-knit  and  vigorous — he  could  bear  almost  any 
lunount  of  fatigue,  whether  on  horseback  or  on  foot. 
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?  Lord  Cobham. — ^^^  alarm  created  by  the  IxA- 

!  osing.     A  d, 

■vho  quc>  d 

but  llie  '  u- 

!  icy  utlcrr  __  as 

cr   and  power,      i  heir  chief   leader, 

itronage  unlicensed  preachers  spread 

ry,  was  St'r  John  OltUastle^  called  Lord 

\\    iry,  who  had    an   old    friendship   for 

I  \t  his   powers  of  religious  argument, 

backed  up  oy  thri    *  a    hira  without  success. 

Being  tried  in  the  .\  p's  court,  and  adjudged 

1  ina  was  sent  to  the  tower,  fr.  <e 

I  beram?  a  terror  to  the  p  it, 

•ig  under  — 

iore  was  ^  ■  'US 

ifds  in   the  ticids  at  St. 

t  ,       .  -  jy  the  King,  and  in  which 

I  )  be  concerned.  After  this,  he 
oars;  but  being  then  discovered, 
I  as  a  traitor  and  a  heretic,  being 

II  ^                            n  n.  an  1  ' '  hy  a  fire  kindled 

IjcI -vv  W           ;    ,    .\i    .t.  thuntcddown 

1..                              .  -1.    ..:  '      '   '     ;:ig 

i                         :.,;,.r,r  -cr 

'>  Renewal  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  — 

id 
c, 

l>t 

ir- 

■><•*, 

.tl 

njiiit; 

t  was, 

r,  but 

nt  too 
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subtle  for  the  minds  of  the  English,  who  seem  to  have 
reasoned  that  since  Henry  was  their  King,  he  must 
needs  be  King  of  Prance  too.  Rejecting  an  offer  of 
the  whole  of  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  Henry 
made  ready  for  war,  and  was  about  to  embark 
when  discovery  was  made  of  a  plot  to  set  the  Earl  of 
March  on  the  throne.  The  conspirators  were  the 
King's  cousin  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  who  had 
married  the  Earl  of  March's  sister.  Lord  Stropeof 
Masham,  and  .Sir  Thomas  Grey  of  Heton.  All  three 
were  put  to  death — an  unpromising  beginning  of  an 
expedition.  However  Henry  set  sail,  and  landing, 
Aug.  14,  14 1 5,  near  Harfleur,  laid  seige  to  the  place, 
which  yielded  to  his  artillery  and  mines  in  five  weeks. 
As  his  army  was  thinned  by  disease,  his  advisers  now 
urged  him  to  return;  but,  confident  in  what  he  be- 
lived  to  be  the  righteousness  of  his  cause  and  relying 
upon  heaven,  he  took  instead  the  hazardous  resolu- 
tion of  marching  to  Calais.  On  the  plain  of  Attn- 
court,  in  Picardy,  he  was  confronted  by  the  French 
army.  The  English,  who  had  suffered  much  from 
bad  weather  and  scanty  fare,  betook  themselves  at 
night  to  confession  and  reception  of  the  Sacrament; 
meanwhile  the  Frenchmen,  if  we  may  believe  the 
English  report,  played  at  dice  for  the  ransoms  of  their 
expected  prisoners.  The  battle  was  fought  the  next 
day,  October  25.  The  French  men-at-arms,  in  their 
heavy  plates  of  steel,  were  crowded  together  in  a 
space  so  small  that  they  had  hardly  room  to  strike,  and 
on  ground  so  soft  from  recent  rain  that  thei"*  horses 
could  hardly  flounder  through  the  mire.  On  foot, 
unarmoured,  some  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  the 
English  archers  came  on,  and  discharged  their  deadly 
volleys,  which  threw  the  first  division  of  the  French 
cavalry  into  confusion.  Throwing  down  their  bows, 
the  archers  fell  upon  them  with  sword  and  bill,  and 
though  the  French  fought  gallantly  for  two  hours 
longer,  their  fine  army,  reckoned  at  from  six  tc  ten 
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times  the  number  of  the  English,  was  cut  to  pirres. 
W  hin  the  (l.iv  was  nearly  won.  an  alarm  was  i 
that  thf  Irtruh  were  about  to  renew  the  b 
upon  which  Henry  hastily  ordcnd  his  soldiers  to  kill 
their  prisoners,  lest  they  should  aid  the  enemy — orders 
whi<  h  were  in  most  cases  carried  out  before  the 
mistake  was  discovered.  After  the  victory,  Henry 
sailed  from  Calais  to  Dover,  and,  with  his  chief 
( a|<tue<i  in  his  train,  made  a  triumphant  entry  into 
London,  amid  gorgeous  shows  and  pageants.  He 
h::  -  and 

h<  Imet, 

d  to  be  carried  btlorc  liim. 

IS,   -In  Jttlv,  i.p7,  Hcnrv  npain 
ii 

themselves.  Rouen,  being  starved  out  after  a  gallant 
defence,  surrendered,  and  there  Henr)'  built  a  palace 
and  held  his  court.  It  was  however  doubtful  whether 
he  won'  '  '  —  "''Ic  to  keep  Normandy,  when  the  game 
wasuH'  V  thrown  into  his  hands.  The  greatest 

of  t!iL-  1  ;  ^  il  I  \\v\ct^,  Philip  the  good,  Duke  of 

I<u>  -.>':. i\,   !  I'ld   by  desire  to  avtnge  his 

fatht  r.  wh(  been  murdered  during  a  con- 

ffr»*n' •'  wr  Mch    King's  ridcst  son   Charles, 

\w  '  (1  the   Fn-nrh 

iy  in  side  against 

hrr  son,  brought  the  incapable  Kmg  to  make  at 
'/'royet.  May  21,  1420,  a  treaty  with  the  Knglish 
invader,  by  which  Henry  obtained  the  hand  of  the 

Kt.'  ''^  «i ...,.».. .-r  Katharine,  \h-  ' "<  ^  "•  'l^-  l!"-- 

d'  cession  after 

tr  '  ^\ni<  h  was    to  be  Imoii  uiiiuo    nun  iii.it 

ot  The  French  King's  son  Charles — the 

Jii  . '  lie — who  was  thus 

di^  :  g  to  do  with  this 

tr  V  uiiUcitook  to  carry  on  war 
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5.  Death  of  Henry. — Henry  <!oon  afterwards 
returned  to  I  •  -n;  but 

ere  long  he  \v  teat  and 

death  of  his  brother  the  Duke  or  Clarence  in  battle 
at  Baujf/  in  Anjou  against  the  Dauphin's  men  and 
their  Scottish  auxiliaries.  On  this  campaign  Henry 
carried  with  him  young  King  James  I.  of  Scotland, 
who  sixteen  years  ago  had  been  unjustly  made  prison- 
er by  Henry  IV.,  and  his  presence  served  as  an  excuse 
for  hanging  every  captured  Scot  as  a  traitor  taken  in 
arms  against  his  sovereign.  By  the  taking  of  Meaux, 
Henry  became  master  of  the  greater  part  of  France 
north  of  the  Loire;  but  his  career  was  now  run. 
He  sickened,  and  died  at  Vincennes,  Aug.  31,  1422, 
maintaining  to  the  end  his  wonted  composure. 
When  during  his  last  hours  the  ministers  of  r-ligion 
round  his  bed  were  by  his  order  reciting  the  peni- 
tential psalms,  he  interrupted  them  at  the  words, 
''Build  I'hou  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,"  and  said  that 
he  had  intended,  after  effecting  peace  in  France,  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  and  free  the  Holy  City.  This  was 
no  mere  deathbed  resolution.  Henry  had  r  "  <  di- 
tated    a  Crusade,  and  had  sent  out  a   :  an 

knight,  Gilbert  de  Lannoy,  to  survey  the  coaaib  and 
defences  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  This  survey  was  com- 
pleted and  reported  just  after  the  King's  untimely 
death.  Henry's  own  people,  and  especially  his  soldiers, 
well-nigh  worshipped  him.  His  funeral  procession, 
from  Paris  and  Rouen  to  Calais,  and  from  Dover  to 
London  and  Westminster,  was  more  sumptuous 
than  that  of  any  King  before  him.  The'sacred  relics 
were  removed  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Confessor's 
chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  make  room  for 
his  tomb,  which  was  honoured  almost  as  that  of  a 
saint,  .\bove  the  tomb  there  still  hang  his  saddle 
and  his  helmet.  Henry  left  one  son,  an  infant  only 
a  few  months  old,  who  bore  his  name.  His  widow 
Katharine  afterwards  made  an  ill-assorted  match  with 
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one  of  h«r  attendants,  a  Welsh   gentleman   railed 
r^.T-v  />//'.  ;iM(l  in  roMTse  of  time  their  df  ^ 

—  till-   iudf  iiiK   ..i  ».\t.-rcigns — came  to  >. 

English  throne. 

6.  Richard  WhittingtOn.— To  this  period  be- 
longed "ihc  flower  of  merchants."  Richard  Whit- 
tit'^ton,  ihriic  .Mayor  of  London  —  first  under 
kic  hud  II..  next  under  Henry  IV.,  and  again  under 
Hcirv  V.  The  familiar  tale  of  "  Whittington  and 
his  (at"  is  an  old  legend,  which  has  been  traced 
to  n  origin.     Whittington  at  any  rate  h.id  a 

ri  .' e;  he  advanced  large  sums  to  Henry  V. 

for  .  ^  wars,  and  was  a  benefactor  to  the  City  of 
London. 
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Ihnn-     /'/.;    tkt  i) — strift    among    the 

m4>^in:     f/enn  of     Suffolk    (a>  — 

y^k   Cm/.-     •  ■•       •■ 
tioM    «♦/    // 

K»r,*      rM*...-'      ;.  1 
mttainJtr  (6). 

I    Henry  VI..  of  Windsor.  1422  1461.  Hv 

th-''-  "'       •  "      •     \.  and   Lh.trlcs   VI.  within   "■   • 

ni  r.  the  infant  Henry  of  It'i' 

\k>  Lin     r.  i  ind  and  France;  thou   ' 

lattrr  to  ir  ^  .1  rival  King,  the  I 

*'  •  K//.,  an  : 

tl'.  /.  whn  w  !     !  ■  • 

of 

h- 

la. 

h.i 
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From  the  village  of  Domremy  a  peasant  girl  of  sixteen, 
Jeanne  Dare  by  name,  or,  as  she  is  commonly  called 
m  Epglish,  Joan  of  Are,  came  to  Charles,  declaring 
herself  sent  by  Heaven  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans 
and  to  conduct  him  to  Rheims  for  his  coronation. 
Rheims,  the  crowning-place  of  the  French  Kings,  was 
then  in  the  English  power.  Mounted  and  armed  like 
a  knight,  Joan  led  a  force  to  Orleans,  and  with  a 
handful  of  men  succeed    '  '  ^  <  ity.    From 

thence  the  French  mai  ,,c  forts  with 

which  th(  '  ■  s  had  surrounded  ilic  place.  Though 

herhandi  k  a  life,"the  Maid"  was  foremost  in 

battle,  and  received  an  arrow-wound  while  mounting 
a  scaling-ladder  to  the  attack  of  one  of  the  forts.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  English  commander,  William 
de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  had  to  raise  the  siege;  and 
thenceforth  the  stout  English  soldiers  quailed  before 
the  ^*  Maid  of  Orleans."  Her  mission  in  their  eyes 
was  not  from  Heaven,  but  from  Hell,  and  for  that 
they  feared  her  all  the  more.  Fresh  successes  in- 
creased her  reputation:  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  cap- 
tured at  the  storming  of  Jar^eau.  and  John,  Lord 
Talbot,  one  of  the  best  of  the  FTnglish  captains,  en- 
countering her,  June  18,  1429,  at  Paiay,  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner.  As  she  had  promised,  Charles 
VH.  was  crowned  at  Rheims.  But  in  the  next  year, 
while  making  a  sally  from  the  besieged  town  of 
Compi^gne,  she  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Burgun- 
dians,  who  sold  her  to  the  Engli.sh,  Charles  never  so 
much  as  offering  to  ransom  her.  The  English  Council 
delivered  her  to  be  tried  at  Rouen  on  charges  of 
heresy  before  an  ecclesiastical  court  presided  over  by 
Peter  Cauchon,  Bishop  of  Beauvais;  and  French 
churchmen  lent  themselves  to  her  destruction.  Con- 
demned as  a  heretic,  the  heroic  Maid  was  burned 
alive  in  the  market-place  of  Rouen,  May  30,  1431, 
a  victim  to  the  ingratitude  of  her  friends  and  the 
brutality  of  her  foes.     But  she  had  awakened  the 
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lead  to  the  lasting  j)eare  desired  by  fNin^;  Henry; 
and,  as  its  price,  he  consented  to  surrender  Anjou  and 
Maine.  Such  terms  were  not  likely  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  nation,  though  its  murmurs  did  not  become 
loud  till  after  the  death  of  Duke  Humfrey  in  1447. 
Suffolk  had  secretly  accused  the  Duke  of  treason, 
anl  the  popular  suspicion  was  that  he  had  procured 
his  murder.  Maine  was  not  given  up  till  the  French 
sent  an  army  into  it;  and  when  loss  after  loss  befell  the 
English  arms  in  France,  the  indignation  against  the 
minister  who  thus  misconducted  affairs  rose  to  fury. 
At  last  in  1450,  the  Duke  (as  he  now  was)  of  Suffolk 
being  impeached  in  Parliament,  the  King,  to  satisfy 
the  people,  ordered  him  to  leaNC  Kngland  for  five 
years;  but  his  enemies  would  not  let  him  escape  so 
easily.  He  was  intercepted  at  sea  by  a  vessel  called 
the  Nicolas  0/  t/if  Tim'fr^  and  his  head  was  struck  off. 
3  Jack  Cade's  Rebellion.— The  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  .Sulfolk  was  lollowed  by  an  insurrection  of 
the  people  of  Kent  under  one  John  or  Jack  Cade, 
who  called  himself  by  the  more  dignified  name  of 
Jo/ifi  Mortimer,  professing  to  be  a  kinsman  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  whose  mother  was  a  Mortimer.  The 
insurgents,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  encamped 
on  Blackheath,  and  from  thence  sent  to  the  King  a 
statement  of  their  grievances— the  maladministration 
of  the  government,  the  evil  counsellors  of  the  King, 
the  oppressive  action  of  the  Statute  of  Labourers, 
the  extortions  of  the  sheriffs,  the  interference  of  the 
great  men  with  the  freedom  of  county  elections,  and 
sundry  other  matters.     Sir  Humfr^''^  '.  P"''- 

suing  the  insurgents  to  Sevenoaks.  wa-  leated 

and  slain;  after  which  the  King's  army,  wjiich  at 
heart  sympathised  with  the  insurgents,  broke  up,  and 
the  Kentish  captain,  whose  forces  were  swelled  by 
bands  from  Sussex,  Surrey  and  Essex, entered  London 
unresisted.  Gallantly  arrayed  like  a  lord  or  a  knight, 
he  rode  through  the  streets  to  London-stone,  which 
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councils  had  for  some  time  been  a  ground  of  com- 
plaint. In  1454,  the  King  having  become  imbecile, 
the  Lords  in  Parliament  made  the  Duke  of  York 
Protector;  but  within  a  year  Henry  recovered  the 
small  faculties  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him, 
and  Somerset  was  again  in  tht-  asrentlant.  York, 
supported  by  the  two  A'/V/mr// .^  in*: 

of  Sa/is/>un;  and  the  other  of  /.  -.  up 

arms,  and  overthrew  and  killed  his  rival  m  the  battle 
of  S/.  Albans,  May  22,  1455.  There  was  a  hollow 
peace  for  a  time,  but  in  1459  civil  strife  again  broke 
out.  These  contests  are  called  the  l^ars  of  the 
Roses^  because  the  badge  of  the  House  of  Lancaster 
was  a  red  rose,  and  that  of  the  House  of  York,  a 
white  one.  At  first  things  went  ill  for  York,  who 
fled  to  Ireland,  while  the  Earls  took  refuge  in  Calais, 
of  which  town  Warwick  was  governor.  But  the  next 
year  the  Earls  came  back  and  gained  a  complete 
victory  at  Northampton,  July  10,  1460,  Henry  being 
captured,  and  his  wife  and  son  flying  to  Scotland. 
In  the  autumn  a  Parliament  met,  in  which  the  Duke 
of  York  laid  before  the  Lords  his  claim  upon  the 
crown.  The  matter  was  settled  by  a  compromise. 
Henry  was  to  reign  for  his  life,  and  Richard  of  York 
to  succeed  him,  Henry's  only  son  iEr/rrar*/ being  thus 
set  aside.  But  many  nobles  still  upheld  the  interests 
of  the  young  Prince  and  a  Lancastrian  army  gathered 
together  in  the  North.  York,  with  inferior  forces, 
encountering  the  Lancastrians  near  Wakefield,  was 
completely  defeated,  himself  falling  in  the  fight.  With 
him  perished  his  son  Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland,  a. 
youth  of  seventeen,  who,  according  to  some,  was 
killed  in  cold  blood  by  Lord  Clifford,  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  Clifford's  father  at  St  Albans.  "  Thy 
father  slew  mine,"  cried  Clifford,  as  he  stabbed  the 
youth,'*and  so  will  I  do  thee  and  all  thy  kin."  The 
Earl  of  Salisbury  was  captured  and  put  to  death,  and 
York's  head  encircled  with  a  paper  crown,  was  set  on 
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the  walls  of  the  city  from  which  he  took  hi^  title. 
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once  forfeited  his  lands,  he  could  inherit  nothing,  and 

transmit  nothing  to  his  heir.     An  Act  of  Attainder  was 

an  Act  of  Parliament  attainting  a  man  of   treason  or 

y.     By  this  1  -  ion 

De  had  bt-en  ry 

pIiM  iss  n|   1,1W.      1   !  rd, 

and  hf  luiiiMit  In  ■     ^,  ..;ht. 

The  Queen's  party  set  the  example  by  attainting,  in 
a  Parliament  held  at  Coventry  in  1459,  the  Duke 
of  York  and  his  chief  adherents.  In  this  case  the 
attainted  men  were  safe  out  of  the  way,  and  as  soon 
as  the  battle  of  Northampton  had  thrown  power  into 
their  hands,  a  friendly  Parliament  reversed  the  Acts 
of  its  predecessor. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

EDWARD  IV. 

Edward  IV.;  battle  0/  To-wton  (X)^efforts  0/  Margaret; 
cvertkrow  of  the  Lancastrians  (2)  —  marriage  of 
Edward ;  Clarenee  ana  Warwiek  change  sides ;  re- 
storation of  Henty ;  return  of  Edward ;  battles  of 
Bamet  and  Tewkesbury  ;  death  of  Henry  VI. ;  Richard 
Duke  of  Gloucester  (3) — invasion  of  Franee  (^)— death 
tf  Clarence;  death  of  Edwatd  (5). 

I.  House  of  York.  Edward  IV.,  1461-1483. 

— Marthinc  to  the  North,  where  the  Lancastrian 
forces  now  lay,  Ethvard  completed  his  triumph  by 
the  victory  of  Tou'ton,  near  Tadcaster.  The  fighting 
began  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  was  continued  into 
the  night,  and  was  renewed  the  next  morning.  Palm 
Sunday,  March  29,  in  the  midst  of  a  snowstorm  which 
blew  in  the  faces  of  the  Lancastrians.  These  at 
last  gave  way,  and,  quarter  having  been  forbidden, 
the  slaughter  was  great.  Henry  and  his  family,  who 
had  awaited  within  the  wallsof  York  the  issue  of  the 
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fight,  escape  to  Scotland.     The  conqueror  soon  re- 
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autumn  of  1464.  Edward  avowed  his  marriage  with 
^  ■  r    of    Richard    Wydevile,    I^rd 

.  of  Sir  John  Cirey,  a  Lancastrian. 
Her  bcaiiiy,  according  to  the  common  tale,  won  his 
heart  when  she  was  a  suppHant  to  him  for  the 
restoration  of  her  late  husband's  estates.  Honours 
and  riches  were  showered  upon  her  kindred — father, 
brother,  sisters,  sons-with  a  profusion  which  offended 
the  old  nobility,  and  especially  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  his  brothers,  Warwick,  desiring  an  alliance  with 
France,  had  planned  that  Edward  should  marry  the 
French  King's  sister-in-law,  while  Edward's  new 
advisers  preferred  the  frendship  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  Charles  the  Bold,  who  in  1468  married  the 
English   King's   sister  Margaret.     The  I  m 

alliance  was  well-pleasing  to  the  London  nts 

who  traded  with  the  Duke's  subjects  in  the  Nether- 
lands, but  not  so  to  Warwick,  who  hated  Duke 
Charles.  Warwick  was  not  a  man  who  could  be  safely 
provoked.  He  was  exceeding  wealthy,  his  hospitality 
endeared  him  to  the  people,  and  he  could  raise  an  army 
at  his  word.  In  his  various  mansions  30,000  people  are 
said  to  have  been  daily  fed,  and  when  he  stayed  in 
London,  whoever  had  any  acquaintance  in  his  house- 
hold might  come  and  take  as  much  meat  as  he  could 
carry  off  on  a  dagger.  To  aid  him  in  his  schemes 
against  the  King.  Warwick  drew  over  Edward's 
brother  George,  Duke  0/  Clarence,  to  whom  he  gave  his 
daughter  /saM  in  marriage.  An  insurrection  in  York- 
shire was  fomented  by  the  Earl  with  such  success  that 
for  a  short  time  Edward  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
his  over-powerful  subject.  But  the  King  soon  escaped 
or  was  let  go;  and  the  failure  of  a  second  revolt  in  1470 
obliged  Warwick  and  his  son  in-law  to  fly  into  France. 
Ere  long  they  returned,  and  proclaimed  King  Henry; 
for  at  the  French  court  Warwick  had  become  recon- 
ciled to  his  old  foe  Queen  Margaret,  and  had  married 
his  daughter  Anne  to  her  son  Edward.     The  people 
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i  tu    Wan»ick    in  crowds,  and  it   was  now 
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ter,  where  she  was 
„  of  the  age;  and 
Henry  was  replaced  on  the  throne.  Edward  found 
shelter  in  the  dominions  of  his  brother-in-law  of 
1 .1;:^; I.  ndv,  who  privately  supplied  him  with  money 
aiui  -hips  for  his  return.  It  was  a  time  of  sudden 
rc\  unit  ions.    On  the  14th  March.  1471,  Edward  came 
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ni  ^     to    Lancastrian    ruinour,    u^    i, Award's 

v  hxo\\\^x,  KichardDukeof  GloucesUr.  Queen 

\  after  four  years'  captivity,  was  ransomed  by 

K  vA'/.of  France,  and  died  in  her  own  country 

of  Anjou.  Anne  Neville,  widow  of  the  slain  Prince 
Edward,  married  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  is 
kiuiwn  to  us  by  the  nickname  of  "  Crookback 
Ru  hard,"  and  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  villains.  Am- 
bitious and  unscrupulous  he  certainly  was;  but  as  the 
detailed  accounts  of  him  were  written  after  his  death, 
and  in  the  interest  of  his  adversaries,  we  cannot 
depend  upon  them,  even  in  so  small  a  matter  as  the 
crook  in  his  back.  The  truth  as  to  his  appearance 
seems  to  be  that  he  was  a  small,  slight  man,  with  one 
shoulder  rather  higher  than  the  other. 

4.  Invasion  of  France.— Having  nothing  else 
to  do,  the  King  determined  on  the  renewal  of  the 
claim  to  the  French  crown.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
large  sums  which  Parliament  readily  granted  to  him 
for  this  object,  but  still  not  venturing  to  levy  taxes  on 
his  sole  authority.Edward  obtained  from  wealthy  men, 
who  did  not  know  how  to  refuse  the  King's  request, 
additional  sums  under  the  name  of  *^benn.'olences" 
because  they  were  supposed  to  be  gifts  offered  out  of 
good-will.  Every  one  gave,  as  was  remarked,  "what 
he  was  willing,  or  rather  what  he  was  not  willing,  to 
give."  The  invasion  however  came  to  nothing.  The 
crafty  Louis  XI.,  who  did  not  want  to  fight,  per- 
suaded his  enemy  to  go  quietly  home  in  consideration 
of  receiving  a  large  annual  pension — a  tribute,  as  the 
1  nj!;  I  h<mc  to  call  it — and,  to  the  disgust  of 
Kduard^  Mldiers,  a  truce  for  seven  years  was  made 
in  August.  1475.  ^^  ^"^^"'S")'^  near  Amiens. 

5.  fieath  of  Edward.— The  House  of  York 
now  seemed  firm  upon  the  throne,  but  it  was  a  house 
divided  against  itself.  The  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
again  at  enmity  with  his  royal  brother,  to  whom  in 
1478  he   gave  offence  which  led  to  his  committal 
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to  •'•  ■  'r'--vpr.  Edward,  himself  appearing  ks  accuser, 

II  him   of  treason    before   the   Peers,  who 

f<  'v.     About  ten  days  later  it  was  given 

i>  ike    had  died    in    the   Tower — how 

M  '    t  a  wild  story  f               t 

tl  m  a  butt  ol                 v 

wir;  April  9,  1483,  leaving 

t»i-    s  /             y   ll'a/^Sf  and    Richard^ 

Duke  0/  York;    one    twelve,    the   other   ten    years 
old. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

KOWARD  V. 

'^  of  Lfird  Hastings  •  tkt  Duke  of 

H,  (2). 

I  Edward  V..  April  9  June  22, 1483.  Pro- 
tectorate of  Gloucester.  —  /'/."/'^'/  y.  reigned 
less  tlian  three  nionihs,  and  was  never  crowned.  At 
the  time  of  his  father's  death  he  was  living  at  Ludlow 
Cast  If,  surrounded  by  his  mother's  kinsmen  and 
fri. nils  But  on  his  road  to  London,  he  was  over- 
t. '•  '  '     '         u  le  Richarii.  Duke 

of  om  the  North,  and 

by    //  /)ukt:  .'J  ,  im,  the  chiefs 

of  thr  '  to  thf  ^^  rhr«!e  two, 

hs  1 

fo 

and   t  \^     „ 

»ent  pn«M)neni  into  Yorkshire;  and,  ordermg  the 
rest  of  the  roy:il  "t"  »"  '^'"^^"•rsf,  they  with  their 
own  followers.  to  I^ndon.     The 

poor  boy,  ftccintj  im->  iiiviiu-%  mun  taken  from  him. 
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"  wept  and  was  nothing  content,  but  it  booted  not." 
The  Dukes  accused  Rivers  and  the  Greys  of  a 
design  to  usurp  the  government:  nnd  the  fact  that 
large  store  of  armour  and  wt  i  found  among 

the  baggage  of  the  royal  ;ii  s  was  generally 

thought  to  justify  the  arrests.  1  he  Queen-Mother, 
as  soon  as  she  heard  what  had  happened,  fled  with 
her  youngest  son  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  her 
five  daughters  to  the  Sanctuary  at  Westminster. 
The  King  was  lodged  in  the  Tower,  then  a  palace 
as  well  as  a  fortress  and  a  prison;  and  the  Duke 
of  Oloucester  was  appointed  Protector. 

2.  Deposition  of  Edward.— So  far,Gloucea*^#^ 

and  his  hupportcrs  had  been  united  by  a  common 
hatred  of  the  Wydeviles;  but  it  is  plain  that  they 
now  disagreed  among  themselves.  Lord  Hastings  in 
particular,  who  had  been  a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Queen's  friends,  seems  to  have  repented,  and  to 
have  secretly  gone  over  to  their  side.  On  June  13, 
by  order  of  the  Protector,  Hastings  was  seized  at 
the  council-board  in  the  Tower,  and  put  to  death 
out  of  hand.  "  By  St.  Paul,"  the  Protector  was  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "I  will  not  to  dinner  till  I  see 
thy  head  off;"  and  a  log  of  wood  which  lay  on  the 
Tower  Green  served  as  a  block  for  the  hurried 
execution.  The  same  afternoon  proclamation  was 
made  that  Hastings  and  his  friends  had  roTT^pired  to 
murder  the   Dukes  of  Gloucester  anr  ^ham. 

Rivers,  Grey,   and   their   two  fellow  j  were, 

without  trial,  beheaded  at  Pontefract.  1  he  little 
Duke  of  York  was  removed  from  his  mother  in  the 
Sanctuary  to  join  his  brother  in  the  Tower,  and  thus 
Gloucester  had  both  his  nephews  in  his  hands.  On 
Sunday,  June  22,  Dr.  Ralf  Shaw,  a  preacher  of  .some 
note,  and  brother  to  the  Mayor  of  London,  preached  a 
sermon  zi  Paufs  Cross — a  cross  and  pulpit  which  then 
stood  at  the  north-east  corner  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard 
— setting  forth  that  the  children  were  illegilmale  on  the 
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;;riMind  that  when  their  father  married  Eh'zabcth 
\N\(!i.vilc,  he  was  under  a  pr f contract  to  marry 
.111  '  '        •      '  '        ^tical  law, 

til  th  void. 

1  Uic  preacher 

.I')  The  claim 

th  ubly 

oi  .y   a 

I'a  ity  it  was 

II"'  -    -  .  -  -.-,  -station  of 

llJr(^^  in  1  k  :  .^  i.s,  jomedby  the  Mayor,  aldermen, and 
chict  cit  ^  -^ircd  the  Protector  to  take  upon  him 
the   ro\  y;  and  on   June  26,  the  Duke  of 

Gloucoii-i  -,.11  111  Westminster  Hall  zs  King  Hie  hard 
III.  of  England. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

RICHARD   III. 

RLhtrt    I  J  I.;     diiapbtaramt     */    tkt     s»m     of    EdwarJt 

w     fhf    Far!    rf  ftickmomt:  h'hca.iinf^    •»/    ftu.Hn^ham 
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Anne  hi-*  »i»«-  »rr.'  rrown«-«j  it  \N 

CO! 

UIi 
M\   . 

•"<  :  ,  wj.u..tnty.     Uui    «iiin.    UL    «a>    thus 


streets  1 

ion. 

He  w.is 

<I    in    tlw 

'.;....    . 

>.  ..) 

liv.-.|  tor 

(his  di 

i     !(l 
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spending  his  time,  there  arose  mnrh  murmuring  in  the 
south  and  west  at  the  <  sons; 

and  at  Ia.st  Buckinghaii>.  aunch 

ally,  seems  to  have  undertaken  to  head  a  rising  for 
their  release.  At  this  moment  it  was  reported  that 
the  children  were  no  longer  living.  In  the  next  reign, 
it  was  stated  that  Sir  James  I'yrell  a^nd  John  Dighion 
had  confessed  that  on  the  refusal  of  Sir  Roherl 
Brackenbury^  Constable  of  the  Tower,  to  put  his 
young  prisoners  to  death,  Richard  had  bidden  that  the 
keys  of  the  Tower  should  be  delivered  to  Tyrrel  for 
twenty -four  hours,  and  that  Tyrrel's  groom  Dighton, 
together  with  one  Miles  Forrest,  had  sm«  he 

sleeping  children  in  their  bed,  and  then  h  in 

at  the  stair-foot.  It  was  further  rumoured  that  by 
Richard's  desire  a  priest  of  Brackenbury's  household 
had  removed  the  bodies  elsewhere.  Some  however 
have  doubted  the  murder,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent confirmation  of  the  popular  belief  by  a  dis- 
covery made  191  years  later  of  the  bones  of  two 
boys,  of  about  the  age  of  the  young  princes,  lying 
buried  in  the  White  Tower  under  the  staircase  leading 
to  the  chapel.  The  reigning  King,  Charles  II.,  had 
them  removed  to  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  as  the 
remains  of  Edward  V.  and  Richard,  Duke  of  York. 

2.  Revolt  of  Buckingham.— The  1  w 

formed   against  Ri(.liard   tonsistrd  of    R'  n, 

many  old  Lancastrians,  and  the    '  /, 

Klizabeth  Wydevile's  son,  with  <<  c- 

vilc  party,  acting  in  concert  with  Henry  Judor,  Karl 
of  Richmond,  who  on  his  father's  side  was  a  grandson 
of  Owen  Tudor  and  Katharine,  widow  of  Henry  V., 
and  on  his  mother's  a  descendant,  through  the  Beau- 
fort line,  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  who,  in  the  absence 
of  any  better  representative  of  the  House  of  Lancas- 
ter, was  accepted  as  its  head.  To  unite  the  Yorkists 
and  Lancastrians,  it  was  agreed  that  he  shoiild  marry 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.     Kichmond  was 
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thrn   1  rffin'f«-  in  Tlrif  iiinv     Ttii?  flu*  nri's^nt  TCVOlt  dl<i 

ri'  m,  desert  11:  \'\ 

hi->  lui  11,  .luvj    Kviicaded  at  S.iii>- 

bury;  t  ales  dispersed;  and  Ri(  h 

roond,  wmsc  ruct  nao  [)een  scattered  by  a  storm, did 
not  venture  to  land.  A  few  of  those  conremed  in  the 
rt\    "  put  to  death;  amongtl  ifwemay 

b<  rommon   tale,  one  (  me,   who 

h.'  hreemost 

trt  i  Lovel: — 

**TW  Rat,  tkm  Cat,  and  Lord  our  Dof, 
Rale  aO  Ba«lud  opdcr  ike  Hof ." 

pirKirrV.;  favoHtc  badge  was  a  wild  boar,  and  the 
p«  lef  was  that  the  rimer  lost  his  head  for 

thus  iiiauiunghim.  Henry's  mother  i*/<jrjfar<'/.^<'«ji/- 
/<rr/.  Cinin/fss  of  Jiiihrnotui^vho  had  been  the  moving 
s{'  '  '  o  rebellion,  was  leniently  t:  '  it  of 
ci  .n  for  her  third  hiisb.md  /  r,  of 

«  ithard  t) 

ion.  — '•  Mient 

» . 

l.r.  V 

«^x     ,  .    -      -  -  -     -    -r 

printed.  "  whii  h  were  allowed  to  it  m  and 

soiilb'  ,.»-,,.;..«     Thest .>:  thisreign 

were  ;  I. 

4  0  Death  of  Bichard  — In 

A])ril.  ly  child  /•Uwarif,  whi-rc- 

III  ster's  son,  John  de  la 

/'  ir.       In  the  next  year 

(,)iuc!»  Anijc  died,  : 

lo^-,  nf  hrr  ^nn,  nr. 

c» 

In 

by  the  mcnu>ry  •  ;  I  >^ 

no  peace  of  u^\^■^   \ 
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his  rest  broken  by  fearful  dreams.  Whether  he  was 
troubli'  s  or  not,  he  had  a  real 

one  in  i  .tcly  bound  himself  by 

oath,  if  he  obtained  the  crown,  to  marry  1  i 

of  York,  and  had  thus  taken  a  great  step  tou j 

union  of  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians.  On  the  7th  of 
August,Richmond,with  a  body  of  adventurers,  mostly 
Normans,  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  and,  advanc  ing 
into  the  country.was  met  by  Richard,  with  an  army 
double  in  number.  A  story  is  told  that  John  Howard 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  received  a  warning,  which  however 
he  disregarded,  against  supporting  the  King.  It  was 
in  two  lines,  written  on  the  gate  of  the  house  where 
he  lodged : — 

**  Jack  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold, 
For  Dickon  thy  master  te  bouxht  and  sold." 

This  was  true  enough;  for  Lord  Stanley,  who  could 
muster  many  followers  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire, 
had,  while  holding  office  under  Richard,  secretly 
promised  his  support  to  Richmond.  Stanley  to  the 
last  moment  delayed  declaring  himself,  because  his 
eldest  son  was  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  who,  his 
suspicions  being  now  awakened,  threatened  that  the 
son  should  die  if  the  father  played  false.  Hrnry 
Percy,  Earl  of  Nortliumberlatui,\\\o\\^\\\^\ir< 
forces  of  the  North  to  the  royal  muster,  wa> 
at  heart  disaffected  to  Richard.  When  tljc  battle 
began  near  Market  Bosworth,  Aug.  22,  Lord  Stanley 
in  the  midstof  the  encounter  joined  Richmond,  while 
Northumberland  looked  on  without  stirring  a  foot. 
"Jack  of  Norfolk,"  true  to  his  master,  fell  fighting 
gallantly ;  and  as  a  last  effort,  the  King  made  a 
desperate  charge  upon  Richmond's  body-guard. 
Cleaving  the  skull  of  one  knight  and  unhorsing 
another,  he  cut  his  way  to  his  rival,  when  Sir  William 
Stanley,  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof,  brought  up  his 
followers  to  Richmond's  rescue,  and  Richard,  crying 
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"Treason!  treason!"  fell  overpowered  by  numbers. 
'Ihc  trown  wliK  h  hat!  Icon  struck  from  his  helmet 
wmn  r  '  ipon  the  ticld.  and  set  by  Lord  Stanley 
on  i  of  Richmond,  who  was  hailed  King. 

Ri(  across  a  horse,  and  carried 

to  •  at  Leicester,  where  it  was 

buru.i  ny. 

5.  Pri.  lis  .15  was  the  fifteenth  cen- 

tury. Jt  was  an  aj^c  ui  rest  in  literature 

and  art.     Princes  an<i  1  to  lake  pride  in 

forming    !  i>:.iri   s,    and  e:  i^  the  labours  of 

.iuttior-«. .  .  and  illuu Some  hundreds 

ot  lMK)k  en  by  the  "Good  Duke  Humfrey" 

tot'      '  -.ii>  of  Oxford.     A  missal  executed  for 

hi^  le  Duke  of  Bedford  still  remains  as  one 

oi  ;;  rst   productions  of  its  age.     Henry  VL 

h.i«l   .1  \  il  i.iM     iitriry,  many   of    the   manuscripts 

ire   to  be  seen  in  the  British 

'  as  hook*  roulH  only  be  multi- 

*h  scarce 

as  well 

>de, 

i-i'i  _  '^-ird 

IV.  the  <  e  a  leaf  for 

prose  aiiw  ..  , ,  ; -^     :      :  iliirty  lines  to 

the  page.     Adding  the  price  of  the  paper,  we  may 

rcrknn  that  i  -riM*  - f  -  pro«e  work  cost,  at  the 

pr -N  ;,t  \  1!      .,'  two  shillings  a   leaf, 

!<>    ir.Kc    nif      '  >f  parchment 

of  the  fourtf  urv.     Hut  in 

rd  IV.  a 


in  rnd 


AT 
of  1 


••s.  It  IS  I.  where    he    had 

l>                               f  unr  1  set  up  a  printing* 

pr<  n  in  the  service 

of  t .^..jidy,  for  whom  he 
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had  translated  a  French  romance;  and  he  now  re- 
ceived countenance  from  Kin  '  ■  ■  ■  rt. 
The  Queen's  brother,  thr  v 
IVji/ai/f,  Juirl  Rivers,  t*  s 
a  French  work,  "The  Dii  .1- 
osophcrs."  Caxton  also  printed  a  ti  from 
Cicero,  which  had  been  made  by  John  /  ^  ,  f  iirlof 
Worcester,  the  foremost  of  the  literary  nobles  of  the 
day.  Worcester,  who  was  a  Yorkist,  had  got  a  name 
for  cruelty,  and  the  Lancastrians  rejoiced  when,  dur- 
ing the  brief  restoration  of  King  Henry  in  1470,  he  was 
brought  to  the  block;  but  Caxton  only  remembered 
him  as  a  scholar.  "The  axe,"  he  wrote  mournfully, 
"then  did  at  one  blow  cut  off  more  learning  than  was 
left  in  the  heads  of  all  the  surviving  lords  and 
nobility."     Caxton  died  about  1491. 

6.  Literature. — Notwithstanding  the  growing 
interest  in  liicraiurc,  the  fifteenth  century  did  not  give 
us  any  very  famous  writers.  John  Lydgate,  a  monk 
of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.,  though  not  a  man  of  much  genius,  was 
a  favourite  poet  in  his  day.  Reginald  Pecock,  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  in  the  same  reign  wrote  in  defence  of 
the  Church  against  the  Ix)Ilards,  but  being  adjudged 
to  have  himself  fallen  into  heresy,  was  obliged  to 
bum  his  books  publicly  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  bishopric.  Sir  John  Fortesciu,  chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  wrote  for  the  instruction 
of  King  Henry's  son  Edward,  to  whom  he  was  gover- 
nor, a  Latin  treatise  upon  the  laws  of  England.  In  this 
he  impresses  upon  his  pupil  that  the  kingly  power  in 
England  is  not  absolute,  but  limited,  and  that  the 
countr)'  owed  its  prosperity  to  its  freedom.  The 
Mort  d"  Arthur^  or  Death  of  Arthur,  a  fine  prose 
romance,  or  rather  collection  of  romances,  about 
Arthur  and  his  knights,  founded  upon  French  fic- 
tions, was  composed  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  and  print 
ed  in  1485  by  Caxton.     In  the  preface  Caxton  tel 
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us  how  he  had  been  ofttimes  urged  by  "many 
nobles  and  divers  gentlemen"  to  print  the  history 
of  K  :u'  Arthur,  "which  oiiL'ht  most  to  be  remem- 
ber St  us  En;.  before  all  other  Chris- 
tjasi  iv...f,,  -so  com^.^.^.j  ..ad  the  British  Arthur, 
turned  by  romance-writers  into  the  likeness  of  a 
thirteenth  or  four'  —  '^  f  entury  King,  become  the 
hero  of  those  Kn.  rist  whose  ancestors  he  had 
foil."  '  .'vans  ^jt  /■■!.' :. I na  /?<•/ //<Tx,  said  to  have 
bcc  of  SoptwcII  nunnery  near  St.  Albans, 
was  ujc  uu;  >  upon  hunting  and 
h.iwking  1  t  the  century  some  of 
tlicpopi!  -  ted.  The  spirited 
ballad  ot  c  '.  nts  a  fierce  fray 
between  the  1  ^  of  the  days  of  Henry 
IV  .  iniv  ur-  i.iC  end  of  the  fifteenth 
ccrr  aot  exactly  in  the  form  in 
whKii  »  .  >.^..v.  •:> another  and  better-known 
version  le  story,  which  is  more  modem  still. 
.\mong  baiiau  ncroes,  Robin  Hood,  '  '  >  ap- 
tain  of  OttUavs  and  deer- stealers,  ;  Not- 
tinghamshire and  *,'  ■  •  •  ,  chicl.  \N  licther 
h'-  hi'!  inv  r-'l                                     lin,  hut  he  was  a 

^  of 

one 

ot  the  allegorical  <:hat  loes 

not  know  his/>tj/^r/»of/,  tly, 

now  "rim  •  sof 

cd  "A  L.....  I......    ... ...od." 

.  its  hero  in  the  days  of  some  King 

Lviwaiii  ••'   — '•'   •"   •'  ■  f  Henry 

Vni ,  a  Ntf  to  the 

higher  (  ierg).  wi  :'  ,  rc.-sclitid 

as  making  his  fpt-> 
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CHAPTER  XXVII, 

HENRY  VII. 

Henry  Tudor  ;  Yorkist  risingt ;  lutmbert  Simnet  (i) — foreign 
affairs  {fy— Richard  Plantagemt  of  Perkin  Warheck;  exi  - 
(ution  of  Sfiin/fv:  surrrndfr  (>f  Perkin;  executirot  rf  Ptr- 
kin  and  f  J/enty's  \  >~ 

Henry's  Earl  of  L  .p. 

son  and  i niiu.v ;  tuni'i  cj  iKnry  \^f—allegittn<(  10  inc  f\tng 
de  facto  (6)—  The  Cabots  (7). 

i.House  of  Tudor.  Henry  VII.,1485.1509. 

—The  coronation  ot  //r//r>'  Tudor  on  the  i  Id 

was  followed  up  by  a  more  formal  one  at  W  or. 

Without  entering  into  questions  of  title,  rarJuiuent 
settled  the  Crown  on  Henry  and  his  heirs.and  in  order 
to  unite  the  rival  Roses,  pressed  him  to  carry  out  the 
intended  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  York,  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  put  off  in  order  that  it  might 
not  be  thought  that  he  reigned  by  right  of  his  wife. 
The  marriage  accordingly  took  place  Jan.  18,  i486, 
but  it  is  said  that  his  dislike  to  the  House  of  York  led 
him  to  treat  her  with  coldness.  Another  representa- 
tive of  that  House,  young  Edward,  F^r I  of  Warwick, 
son  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  he  at  once  removed 
from  Yorkshire,  where  Richard  HI.  had  placed  him 
in  captivity,  to  the  Tower;  and  altogether  the  King 
showed  himself  so  unfriendly  to  the  Yorkists  that 
within  a  year  of  his  accession  they  made  an  attempt 
at  revolt,  in  which  Lord  Lovel,  the  "  dog,"  was  one  of 
the  leaders.  This  was  soon  quelled;  but  the  next 
year  the  Yorkists  tried  a  new  plan.  A  youth  appeared, 
asserting  himself  to  be  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  escaped 
from  the  Tower.  Margaret,  the  widowed  Duchess  of 
Burgundy,and  sister  of  Edward  IV., furnished  theEarl 
of  Lincoln  and  Lord  Lovel  with  troops  to  support  him 
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was  an  impostor  or  not.  He  first  showed  himself  in 
Cork,  where  he  was  well  received;  he  then  went  to 
the  French  court,  and  thence  to  Flanders,  where  the 
Duchess  Margaret  of  Burgundy  received  him  with 
open  arms.  The  King  discovering,  by  means  of  spies, 
that  communications  were  carried  on  between  the 
friends  of  "  Richard  of  York"  in  England,  and  those 
abroad,  some  executions  took  place,  amongst  which 
was  that  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Sir  William  Stan- 
ley, who  had  saved  Henry's  life  on  Bosworth  Field. 
Probably  he  really  was  <  \  ; 

but  the  King's  known  gi- 

picion  that  Stanley  only  sutlcied  in  order  tiiat  his 
enormous  wealth  might  be  forfeited  to  the  Crown, 
In  1495  "  Richard"  passed  into  Scotland,  where  the 
King,  James  JV.,^-x\<t  hitn  his  kinswoman  Katharine 
Gordon  in  marriage.  About  two  years  later  the  adven- 
turer, landing  in  Cornwall,  was  there  joined  by  many 
of  the  people;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  royal  army 
he  left  his  followers,  and  took  sanctuary,  '^  "~"  '  ^ 
ing  in  a  few  days  on  promise  that  his  life 
spared.  His  beautiful  wife,  "the  White  Kosc,  as 
she  was  called,  became  an  attendant  on  Henry's 
Queen.     For  two  years"  Richard"  lived  a  '^; 

once  he  made  his  escape,  but  being  broi.  k 

was  set  publicly  in  the  stocks,  made  to  read  aloud  a 
confession  of  imposture,  and  then  cast  into  a  dark  cell 
in  the  Tower.  In  1499  he  and  a  fellow-captive,  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  who  for  no  crime  but  his  birth,  had 
lain  for  fourteen  years  in  the  Tower,  were  tried  and 
put  to  death  on  charges  of  high  treason.  The  two 
young  men,  as  was  alleged  at  the  Earl's  trial,  had 
planned  escape,  after  which  the  adventurer  was  to  be 
again  proclaimed  as  King  Richard  IV.  But  the 
report  went  that  the  Earl  was  sacrificed  to  Henry's 
long-cherished  scheme  for  wedding  his  son  to  a 
Spanish  Princess,  whose  father.  King  Ffrdinand  of 
Ara^oH,  crafty  and  careful  as  Henry  himself,  was 
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#fli        '      have  said  plainly  that  he  did  not  consider 
.hi-  I  safe  one  as  long  as  Warwick  lived. 
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entertained  by  John  d/  Vere,  Jutri  of  Oxford,  who 
had  fought  for  him  at  Bosworth.  Two  Hnes  of  liveried 
gentlemen  and  yeomen  were  drawn  up  for  the  King 
to  pass  through.  The  Karl  smiled  when  asked  if 
they  all  belonged  to  his  household — they  were  n:  •'■ 
his  retainers,  he  said,  who  had  come  to  see  tht  i 
"By  my  faith,  my  Lord,"  quoth  Henry,"  I  iii.ink 
you  for  your  good  cheer,  but  I  may  not  endure  to 
have  my  laws  broken  in  my  sight.  My  attorney 
must  speak  with  you."  And  the  Earl, who  had  thought 
to  show  honour  to  the  King,  had  to  pay  a  fine  of 
^10,000.  Often  the  great  men  were  so  strong  in 
theirown  neighbourhood  that  they  cod!  e  law 

to  their  will:  they  bribed  or  overaw-u  .is  and 
juries,  and  no  one  durst  go  against  them.  A  statute 
was  therefore  enacted  which  gave  authority  to  the 
Chancellor,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  with  others  of  the  King's  Council,  to 
call  such  offenders  before  them  for  punishment. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Henry's  avarice  grew 
upon  Itim — when  gold  coin  once  went  into  his 
strong-boxes,  it  never  came  out  again,  said  the 
Spanish  Ambassador — and  he  made  himself  hateful 
by  his  extortions.  His  chief  instruments  were  two 
lawyers,  Sir  Kuhard  Empson  and  Edmund  Dtuilrx, 
who  raked  up  long-forgotten  statutes  and  old  < 
of  feudal  services  in  order  to  exact  fines  and  fc;;;..: 
ures  for  their  trangression  or  omission.  'Ihe  whole 
course  of  justice  was  wrested  to  furnish  pretences 
for  extorting  money,  and  the  employment  of  false 
witnesses  and  packed  juries  rendered  it  hardly  possi- 
ble for  the  most  innocent  to  escape.  Henry  thus  added 
to  his  hoard,  and  kept  his  subjects  from  growing 
dangerously  rich.  He  died  April  21,  1509,  at  the 
palace  of  Shene,  which  he  had  rebuilt  with  great 
magnificence,  and  had  called,  after  his  earlier  title, 
Richmond.  He  was  buried  in  his  own  beautiful 
chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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Reformatmt,  nUgiaus  anJ  folilkai  (3)— />l^  A'in/;'t 
marriagfs  (4) —  Tnamas  Cromwtll;  suppmtion  of  tke 
moH>isterits;  tht  Pilgrimage  0/  Lnur;  RtginaJd 
Poh:  the  BihU;  the  Six  Artie  Us;  beheading  of 
Crtm-ioelt;  religious  o fairs  {<\ — tiHirs  with  Seotlantt 
and  Frame  (' •     '    '    ^  -     '     Eat  I  of   Sunrv;   death 

and  will  of  of    the     J-aith     (8)— 


I   HenryVUL,1509-1547.-Th         ^   ng 

wasahantisoinc  youth  of  eighteen,  fair,  aub..  d, 

and  of  unusual  height  and  strength.  He  was  a  ntaster 
of  the  national  weapon,  the  bow,  and  was  perfect  in 
those  knightly  exercises  with  sword  and  lance,  which, 
though  they  were  ceasing  to  be  of  much  use  in  real 
warfare,  were  still  thought  necessary  accomplish- 
ments for  a  gentleman.  His  intellectual  training 
had  likewise  been  high;  he  was  skilled  in  music,  a 
good  scholar,  and  able  to  enter  into  and  appreciate 
the  new  learning  and  culture  of  his  age.  Frank  in 
manner  and  good-humoured,  though  liabl  ts 

of  passion,  he  seemed  to  have  all  the  qu  it 

Englishmen  admired  in  a  ruler.     But  thoi:  e 

fair  promise,  J/cnry  was  of  a  fierce  and   i  al 

nature.  Yet  he  had  a  regard  for  the  letter  o\  the  law, 
even  while  he  bent  the  law  to  his  caprice;  and  thus 
though  there  was  little  freedom  underhisrule,  all  the 
forms  of  free  government  remained.  To  satisfy  the 
revenge  of  those  whom  they  had  injured,  Empson  and 
Dudley  were  beheaded  on  a  frivolous  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  thus,  though  bad  men,  they  suffered 
unjustly  for  crimes  which  thev  had  not  committed. 

2.  War  with  France.  Scottish  Invasion.— 

Henry,  being  desirous  of  playing  a  great  part  in  Eu- 
rope, soon  mixed  himself  up  in  continental  wars,  tak- 
ii  !  to  France.  Joined !  >■• 

ti.  Kingin  i5i3rout'  at 

GuinegaU  in  what  was  jestingly  called  "  ///r  hattif  0/ the 
Spurs,"  {xom  the  panic-stricken  flight  of  the  enemy's 
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necessary  by  war  and  the  King's  profuseness.  In  1535 
withoutsanctionfrutn  I'4r]ianient,cuii  icrswcre 

sent  into  the  counties  to  demand   :  .   pari  of 

r.  "  If  men  should  give  their 
ii,"  the  people  cried, '*  then  were 
U  wor:>c  than  tiie  taxes  of  France,  and  so  Kngland 
should  be  bond  and  not  free."  The  artisans  and 
peaisants  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  almost  rose  in  re- 
bellion; and  Henry  had  to  withdraw  his  demand. 
At  last  a  series  of  unforeseen  circumstances  brought 
about  the  downfall  of  the  powerful  minister.  The 
King  and  his  wife  Katharine  0/  Aragon,  whom  he  had 
married  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  had  only  one 
child  living,  Mary,  born  in  15 16.  Anxious  according 
to  his  own  story,  for  a  male  heir,  the  King  began  to 
think  that  the  death  of  his  sons  in  infancy  showed  that 
his  marriage  with  his  brother's  \« 
to  Heaven.    His  scruples  were  (j 

by  his  having  pitched  upon  Kaihartnc's  successor, 
Anne  BoUyn,  a  beautiful  and  lively  maid  of  honour. 
He  applied  for  a  divorce  to  Pope  Clement  VII .,  who, 
equally  unwilling  to  offend  either  Henry  or  Katharine's 
nephew  the  Emperor  Charles,  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  what  to  do.  He  so  far  yielded  to  Henry  as  to 
send  over  a  Legate,  Cardinal  Campef^gio,  who,  together 
with  Wolsey  in  1529  held  a  court  to  try  the  cause. 
It  had  been  hoped  that  Katharine  might  be  persuaded 
or  frightened  into  withdrawing  to  a  nunnery;  but, 
being  resolved  to  maintain  her  right,  she  appealed  to 
Rome,  and  the  proceedings  in  England  came  to  an 
end  without  any  sentence  being  given.  At  last,  after 
the  matter  had  been  dragging  on  for  five  years, 
and  the  Universities  and  learned  men  at  home  and 
abroad  had  been  consulted  in  hop>es  of  obtaining 
opinions  favorable  to  the  divorce,  Henry,  regard- 
less of  the  Pope's  prohibition,  privately  married 
Anne  Boleyn.  The  newly-appointed  Primate,  Thomas 
Cranmer,whoowcd  his  elevation  to  the  zeal  with  which 
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the  royal  supremacy.  For  refusing  to  do  this,  several 
persons  suffered  death,  the  most  notable  l)eing  the 
aged  John  Fisher,  Jiiihop  of  Rochester,  who  in  15*9 
had  given  dire  offence  by  remonstrating  against  the 
divorce,  and  the  learned  and  excellent  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  had  succeeded  Wolsey  as  Chancellor,  but 
had  retired,  not  approving  of  the  King's  measures. 
Both  Fisher  and  More  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower 
for  refusing  to  swear  to  maintain  the  Acteoncerning  the 
Ki flip's  succession,  which  pronounced  the  mnrriage  with 
Katharine  unlawful,  and  that  with  .\-  nd 

valid.  They  would  have  consented  inc  w- 

ledge  Anne's  daughter  as  heir  to  the  ihronc,  but  their 
consciences  would  not  permit  them  to  swear  assent  to 
everything  contained  in  the  Act.  Their  further  refusal 
to  acknowledge  the  royal  supremacy  completed  their 
ruin.  Fisher  walked  to  the  block  with  a  New  Testa- 
ment in  his  hand.  Opening  it  at  hazard,  he  read,  "This 
is  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee;"  and  he  repeated  these 
words  as  he  w^as  led  along.  More  died  with  cheerful 
composure,  even  with  a  jest.  As  the  axe  was  al>out 
to  fall  on  his  neck,  he  moved  his  beard  aside: — "Pity 
that  should  be  cut,"  he  murmured,  "that  has  not  com- 
mitted treason."  By  his  dealings  with  the  Church 
Henry  became  an  agent  in  the  Reformation,  as  that 
separation  of  part  of  Fluropc  from  the  communion  of 
the  Roman  See  which  took  place  in  this  century  is 
called.  His  part  in  it  was  more  political  than  religious; 
and  the  mass  of  the  nation  was  of  the  same  mind — 
opposed  to  the  power,  but  not  disagreeing  to  any  great 
extent  with  the  doctrines,  of  Rome.  The  particular 
creed  of  Martin  Luther,  the  (ierman  leader  in  this 
movement,  did  not  take  root  in  England;  but  the  Swiss 
and  French  Reformers,  who  went  further  than  he  did, 
had  much  influence  in  the  next  reign.  There  was  var- 
ious teaching  among  the  Reformers,  but  it  in  general 
differed  from  that  of  Rome  on  the  nature  and  number 
of  the  Sacraments  and  on  the  obligations  and  duties 
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But  unluckily  Anncw.T^ ""♦•""■'' ''"^'""  -'"''  M-nry 
found  a  pretext  for  ha\  cd 

null  and  void.  Anne  «.in  «cii  jx-iimoiuh  <>ii,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  England:  while  the  King, 

y.'-'  ■      ■   ■•■  •    ',     :■      ■■'    .'    A';-'  •'  •-  ■     /,'  '      '  o{ 

•he 

lie. Ill  of  the  1  ;ilc  to  (  'he 

Rcffirmers.      ^  r  found  t  'cd 

■xt 

Parr,  widow  of  Lord  Latimer,  a  discreet  woman,  who 
kept  ht*r  place  as  Henry's  (^tieen  until  his  death. 

5   Administration  of  Cromwell.— Wolsey's 

power  passed  to  one  who  had  been  in  his  service, 
Thomas  Cromwell, created  successively  Baron  Crom- 
well and  Earl  of  Essex.  The  King  made  him  his 
vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  as  during 
1  nistration  all  the  monastic  f</  is  were 

i.  he  has  been  called  "the   ;  of  the 

!  Is  was  not  done  all  at  ontc.     First,  in 

11  Her  monasteries  were  dissolved  by  Act 

iient,  and  their  re  ven  to  the  King. 

•  h-country  people, \\  .-;  to  the  old  ways, 

broke  out  into  revolt  at  this:  the  Yorkshire  rebellion, 
led  by  a  young  barrister  named  Robert  Aske,  was 
(]uaintly  called  '^'^  The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace."  After  the 
resistance  had  been  put  down  and  punished,  the  de- 
struction of  the  larger  religious  houses  soon  followed, 
the  abbots  and  priors  being  made  to  sii"  '  'hem, as 
of  freewill, to  the  Kintr.and  an  Act  beii  in  1539 

toconfimi  •■  ■  ile 

famous  rt .  d, 

'i<j  them  the  shrine  of  St.  Ihomas  of  CaiUcrLury, 
i  1  ry  proclaiming  him  to  have  been  no  saint, 
but  a  rebel  and  traitor.  Of  the  vast  wealth  thus 
thrown  into  the  King's  hands,  part  went  to  found  new 
bishoprics  and  part  to  fortify  the  coast;  but  much 
more  was  spent  in  lavish  grants  to  the  courtiers,  whilst 
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Cromwell's  tavuur  was  alrcatlv  w  iiiim',  and  his  down- 
fall was  hastened  by  Henry's  (  .  tion  with  Anne 
ofCleves.  He  was  bcheadtu  ,..,,  ^o,  1540,  an  Act 
of  Parliament  attainting  him  of  treason  and  heresy 
having;  been  passed  without  his  being  heard  in  his 
defence.  Two  days  later,  an  example  was  made  of 
offenders  >  *  '  '  '  to 
death  at  Si.  ,t 


fall  ot  Cromwell,  Gardiner  and  lii^  parly  came  more 
into  i>ower,  though  they  were  never  able  to  over- 
throw Archbishop  Cranmer,  who.  as  far  as  he  durst, 
favoured  the  Reformers.  The  new  dotrines  were 
spreading  fast,  and  "in  every  alehouse  and  tavern," 
as  Henry  complained,  men  wrangled  over  religious 
questions.  An  Act  was  passed  in  1543  forbidding 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  *'  the  lower  sort  "of  people 
— artificers,  labourers,  and  the  like:  and  manvof  the 
translations  and   religious  u      "  t>; 

were  suppressed;   although  a: 

lated  perhaps  by  the  King,  and  oilier  prayers,  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  were  ordered  to  be  used.  Of  the 
Protestants  put  to  death  in  this  reign,  one  of  the  most 
notable  was  ^Inm^  As^uf  daughter  or  Sir  William 
Ascue\  who  was  burned  in  Smithfield  in  July,  1546. 

6.  Wars  with  Scotland  and  France.— In 

1542  a  war  broke  out  with  Scotland,  whose  King, 
James  V.,  being  on  the  side  of  Rome,  was  not  dis- 
posed towards  alliance  with  his  uncle  Henry  of  Eng- 
land. A  Scottish  army  crossed  the  Border,  bi  '  r 
from  disaffection  or  from  sudden  panic,  it  ;  :  .• 
a  few  hundred  Englishman  at  .^  '  is.  1  his 
disgrace  broke  the  heart  of  Tame  <\  not  long 
afterwards,  leaving  as  his  r, 
Mary  Stuart.  Henry  nc  n 
the  young  Queen  and  his  son  Iidn>ard  ;  but  the  treaty 
to  that  effect  was  soon   broken  off  bv  the  .Scots,  and 
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After  thi  '     iueathed  it  to  Ihe descendants 

of  his  vo  1  irv. 

8.  Defender  otihei'aith.-H.  thefirst 

of  our  Kings  who  b'>r«*  the  title  of  "  of  ihf 

Faith."     This  he                 '   in    1521  Pope, 

I.'O  A'.,  in  return  f<'                ing  writi<  f  nther 

a  Litin  treatise  on  the  Scvfn  Sacramfnh .  nd 

his  successors  still  kept  it  after  they  ha<.  ,  in 
papal  eves  at    least,  to  deserve  it. 

9.  Wales  and  Ireland.— in  1536  iVa/^.  was 

incorporated  with  Kngland,  and  the  English  laws  and 
liberties  were  granted  to  its  inhabitants.  /rfl(tnd,vi\\cxc 
England  had  almost  lost  its  authority,  such  as  it  was, 
was  brought  under  a  somewhat  stronger  rule;  and  in 
1542  it  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  kini^tfo/n,  having 
been  hitherto  styled  only  a  lor>i 

10.  The  Navy. — Henry  \  Uowed  the 
example  of  his  father  in  pa  the 
navy.  Reconstituted  the  A'  i»e, 
and  incorporated  the  Trinity  House,  a  guild  for  the 
promotion  of  commerce  and  navigation,  which  was 
empowered  to  make  laws  for  the  shipping  ;  he  also 
established  dockyards  at  Deptford,  \V'><>Ki;<  h,  and 
Portsmouth. 
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EDWARD    V!. 

Edward  VI.;  rii'      '     •      ••  ,    .       ,   .^  ^y 

Seymour  ;  j  <•  oj 

NottkumlterU.,,,  .   ..■.,...  ■/  ,.„  y.  wr- 
cfsshu  (3) — th^  Reformation  (4). 

I.  Edward  VI., 1 547-1 553.— The  dircctionsof 
Henry's  will  were  at  once  infringed,  the  Earl  of  Hert' 
ford  prevailing  on  his  fellow-executors  to  make  hira 
FroUctor  and  governor  of  the  young  King  his  nephew, 
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2.  Fall  of  Somerset.— The  first  enemy  Somerset 
had  to  deal  with  was  his  own  brother,  Thomas,  Lord 
Seymour  of  Sudeley,  High  Admiral  of  England,  an 
ambitious  and  unprincipled  man,  who  had  married 
the  widowed  Queen  Katharine  Parr.  Aiming  at  sup- 
planting the  Protector,  he  was  himself  destroyed  by 
a  bill  of  attainder,  without  being  heard  in  his  own 
defence,  and  was  beheaded  March  20,  1549.  That 
Seymour  had  been  plotting  to  upset  the  ;.  >  nt 

by  force  is  likely  enough ;  but,  ruthless  as  ;  as, 

there  were  yet  many  who  thought  it  a  horrible  thing 
for  one  brother  to  send  another  to  the  block.  Somer- 
set's rule  did  not  last  much  longer,  his  government 
proving  a  failure  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His 
predecessors  in  authority  had  left  him  a  difficult  task. 
To  meet  the  expenses  of  the  government  the  coinage 
had  been  depreciated.  Prices  had  in  consequence 
risen;  while,  the  demand  for  labour  having  fallen  off, 
wages  had  not  risen  in  proportion.  Large  sheep-farms 
had  been  found  to  pay  better  than  tillage-farms; 
and  though  in  the  long  run  it  was  best  that  the  land 
should  be  employed  to  the  most  profit,  at  the  time 
the  change  caused  great  distress.  Tenants  and 
labourers  were  turned  away,  villages  were  pulled  down 
— where  once  many  had  found  homes  and  work,  there 
was  now  "but  a  shepherd  and  his  dog."  The  new 
owneri-courtiernobles,or  wealthy  traders  and  graziers 
— were  stricter  landlords  than  the  old  monks  and 
nobles;  and  wherever  they  could,  they  enclosed  the 
extensive  waste  and  common  lands  on  which  the 
poor  had  partly  found  their  livelihood.  Unemployed 
labourers  and  dispossessed  squatters  turned  beggars 
or  thieves,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  law  after  law  was 
passed  against  vagrants.  The  peasantry  had  thus 
many  grievances,  which  in  some  parts  they  charged 
upon  the  change  of  religion.  There  were  soon  dis- 
turbances in  many  quarters.  The  common  people  of 
the  West  rose  in  arms  to  demand   the   restoration 
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of  the  m.is^    \vhi<  h  li.ul  vivcn  place  to  the  English 

Pr.i  \  c  r  !  en,  headed  by  Rob<rt  Ket^ 

•  .  ....v.v,  .....  .^.v.  of  three  manors,  broke  out 

rrection  against  the  landowners  who  were 
t  ;<  lOMiig  commons  and  turning  arable  land  into  pas- 
ture. The  Norfolk  rebellion  was  quelled,  not  without 
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Northumberland,  and   two  others  of   the    Council, 
great  was  the  sorrow  for  him. 

3.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland.— The  Duke 

of  Northumberland,  who  took  the  management  of 
affairs  after  Somerset's  fall,  was  the  son  of  that  Dudley 
who  had  been  the  evil  agent  of  Henry  VII.  He  had 
shown  a  vigour  in  putting  down  the  Norfolk  rebellion, 
which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  feared  a  general  peasant 
insurrection,  contrasted  favourably  with  the  wavering 
pulic  y  of  Somerset.  As  for  religion,  he  appears  in 
reality  to  have  had  none,  but  it  suited  him  to  set  up 
for  a  thorough- going  Protestant,  and  he  was  in  conse- 
quence the  idol  of  some  of  the  more  eager  members 
of  that  party,  although  his  government  was  tyrannical, 
and  the  people  detested  him.  In  15^3  the  young 
King,  who  took  much  interest  in  public  afllairs,  and 
whose  coming  of  age  was  looked  forward  to  with  great 
hopes,  fell  dangerously  ill.  Northumberland  foresaw 
that  if  Katharine  of  Aragon's  daughter,  the  Lady 
Afan;  who  altogether  disapproved  of  the  doings  of 
her  brother's  ministers  in  religious  matters,  came  to 
the  throne,  his  power  would  be  at  an  end.  Hi 
fore  persuaded  the  dying  boy  to  alter  the  succc-^ 
a  thing  which  the  King  l.ad  no  right  to  do  without 
authority  from  Parliament— by  shutting  out  his  sisters 
and  settling  the  crown  on  his  cousin  Ijidy  Jane  Grey, 
daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Charles  Brandon  and  Mary,  daughter  of 
Henry  VII.  Edward  was  led  to  this  by  the  fear  that 
the  Reformed  faith  would  suffer  if  his  sister  Mary 
rciuned;  Northumberland's  motive  was  the  hope  of 
netting  on  the  throne  his  fourth  son.  Lard  Guilford 
HuJlfy^  whom  he  had  just  married  to  Lady  Jane. 
W  uh  all  his  father's  wilfulness,  the  youthful  King 
overbore  the  legal  objections  of  the  judges;  and  by  his 
entreaties  he  won  the  consent  of  Arrhljishop  Cranmer. 
Shortly  after,  Edward  died  at  C.  July  6,  his 

lastprayerbeiny  that  England  mi^  icndedfrom 
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Hoipilal  ■tommox\\y  called  the  Bluecoat  School)  ;  the 
Hospitals  of  .Sy.  Bartholomnv  and  St.  Thomas  yttrc 
re-founded  and  re-endowed;  and  the  King  made  over 
the  royal  house  of  Bridacell  for  a  workhouse.  'I*he 
Prayer-book  of  the  Church  of  England  was  com- 
piled in  this  reign  by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  took 
the  old  Latin  services  for  his  groundwork.  The 
first  complete  Prayer-book  was  set  forth  in  1549, 
but  many  changes  were  make  in  1552  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  foreign  Reformers  ;  and  Acts  for  the 
"Uniformity  of  Service"  forbade  the  use  of  any 
other  religious  rites.  Cranmer  also  put  forth  forty- 
two  Articles  of  Religion,  which  at  a  later  time  were 
cut  down  to  thirty-nine,  and  underwent  some  other 
changes.  The  Lady  Mary  firmly  refused  to  have 
the  new  service  used  in  her  house,  although,  after 
the  fall  of  Somerset,  attempts  were  made  to  con- 
strain her  to  conform.  "Rather  than  she  will  agree 
to  use  any  other  service  than  was  used  at  the  death 
of  the  late  King  her  father,"  was  the  report  brought 
'  k  by  those  who  were  sent  to  overcome  her  op- 
1  ition,  "she  would  lay  her  head  on  a  block  and 
suffer  death."  Ridley  tried  his  powers  of  argument 
in  vain, — "  I  cannot  tell  what  you  call  God's  word," 
said  Mary.  "  That  is  not  God's  word  now  which 
was  God's  word  in  my  father's  time."  Tolerance 
was  not  in  those  days  looked  upon  as  a  virtue,  even 
by  Reformers.  A  friend  of  Anne  Ascue,  Joan 
Bocher  by  name,  who  held  opinions  condemned  by 
both  of  the  two  great  religious  parties,  was  in  1550 
burned  at  the  stake. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

MARY. 

\fj'v;  TjiJy  Jkm  Gny  {iy^tJkf  Sj^misi    munriagr;  Wyatfs 
•m;  it.^.faJimg  of  l^dy  yatu;  rrcoMciliaticm  with 
-tkr  p<nt(Mtt0n    *»/  tkt   Protestants  (^)^hss  oj 
LjImij  deatA  0/  Mary  (4). 

1  Mary.  1553-1558.  Lady  Jane  Grey.— It 

li  ni  ^■.■■■■•::  •■  !  ■  '  '■,  kf-rri    M(hv.ir(l\   tlcath  a  si-crct 

!!    ■  //'r/// li.u!  txi'n  sL-i  iircd; 

li  ;  ,r  Iht  w.iriiing,  ami  she 

at  once  made  her  cs*  ape  into  Norfolk.  Her  inno- 
«  rnt  riv.il  fam  Grey,  was  but  sixteen,  beautiful,  a«-- 
<  !.  learned,  and  firm  in  the  Reformed  t 

I  ■■  1  nothing  of  her  father-in-law's  ai.^wi- 

ti  id  when  he  and  four  other  lords  came 

to  rur  ai  .^lon  House,  and  knelt  before  her  as  their 
Queen,  she  received  their  information  with  amaze- 
ni  V.  On  the  loth  July  she  was !  . 

c  ■  1  only  laMed  nine  Avl\^.     '\ 


"  1  h    1      ;  y.'      to  see  US,"  he  gloomilv 

••1.  -li     r.rw?     <^u■,^^     ^^<  "     '   \ 

y 

li^ii)     I  tiiM    II.     .^  1  ri  i  II 11  III  1 1^:  i  i.k  iHi  ,    r 

on   fiTi  men  fall  away,  himself  1 

\v  ....                   .      . 

M  , 

stru.  k.  l.-r    : 

the  head  of  her  trtcnJik.    Her  tirkt  act  wa»  tu  »ct  free 
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the  Dtikc  of  Norfolk,  Bishop  Gardiner,  and  ot?ier 
s*  tiers.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland, whose 

ai  had    thus  been    baffled,    was    tried    ?nd 

beheaded,  and.  to  the  dismay  of  the  Reformers,  died 
declaring  that  he  had  returned  to  the  ancient  faith. 
Simon  Kenard,  the  ambassador  of  Charles  V.,  whom 
^f.l^v  chiefly  consulted,  urged  that  Jane  and  her 
li  :  iand  should  also  die,  but  the  Queen  as  yet  was 
piiitul,  and  they  were  only  kept  prisoners  in  the 
Tower. 

2.  The  Spanish  Marriage— I'  riy.,' 

her    popularity,  Mary  was  sinrcrt-Iy  to  ttl*" 

Church  of  Rome.  The  nation. in  d  with 

the  Reforming  statesmen  of  the  1  ^  by  no 

means  Protestant  at  heart,  except  in  London  and  the 
large  towns.  The  deprived  bishops  were  restored 
Gardiner  was  made  Chancellor,  the  foreign  preacher?" 
were  ordered  out  of  the  country,Cranmer  and  Latimer 
were  sent  to  the  tower,  and  the  mass  was  said  as 
of  old.  When  Parliament  met,  all  laws  concerning 
religion  passed  in  the  last  reign  were  repealed,  and 
it  was  enacted  that  divine  service  was  to  be  per* 
formed  as  in  the  last  year  of  Henry  VII L  But  Mary 
wanted  more  than  this;  and  whereas,  her  people 
wished  her  to  mnrry  some  Fnplish  nobleman.  F.dii'nrd 
Court  'd 

ly-.l"  .  .     ^-r 

mind  to  take  the  Emperor's  son,  J'fultp  of  Spain,  for 
her  husband.  Ever)'  one  agreed  in  disapproving  of 
her  choice.  The  heir  of  a  foreign  kingdom  would 
have  other  interests  than  those  of  England  to  look  to; 
and  men  feared  lest  the  country  should  become  a 
province  of  Spain.  "  The  Spaniards,"  murmured  the 
people,  "  were  coming  into  the  realm  with  harness  and 
hand-gims.  This  realm  should  be  brought  to  bondage 
by  them  as  it  was  never  afore."  To  hinder  the 
marriage,  Sir  Thomas  /f'lvr// raised  a  formidable  in- 
surrection among  the  Kentishmen,who  marched  upoo 
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n. 

;irovcd  by  Lords 

lid  never  marry. 

i  last   against   these   rebels,  your 

;  fear  them  not,  for  I  assure  you  I 

at  all."     The  next  rooming  more 

-«.^^^/v  i.iv.,  had  enrolled  themselves  to  protect 

ity.     VVyatt's  army  fell  off  as  he  advanced;  and 

'  '  '    '  y  into  London,  no  one  joined 

r  he  ga%'e  himself  up.     The 

r  this  rebellion  were  two  captives  who 

rt  in  it       Nfarv,  being  persii.-ided  that 

n-d 

nd 

b. 

om 

t  to  convert  her,  died  with  gentle  firm- 

r*-  'Mstice,  Wyatt,  aswellasihe  Duke  of 

<-en  concerned  in  a  similar  attempt 

.  -  -.  re  put  to  death,  and  many  other  reb- 

r  fate.  The  real  design  of  the  conspira- 

I  d,  had  been  to  raise  to  the  throne 

ii  with  Courtenay  as  her  husband; 

the  Tower.   R'         "       ily 

a  dangrrou*-  ^cd 

Mas  no 

.1  time 

ds 

.  '•" 

<•  over  m  July,  and  the  marriage  took  place. 

rr  ind  education  had  made  hin>   '-'if^  md  un- 

^  but  he  tried  hard  to  be  ^ry,  re- 

,  k;.    ■••  vdants,  on  his  arn^.n.  i.-  conform 

of   the   countf)-,  and    setting  the 

.,.,.,,        He  was 

1  lived: 

but,  lu  iJic  ^rcat  vcxaliun  ol   tumscil  anU  !>  '' 
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Parliament  would  not  consent  that  he  should  be 
crowned,  or  that  he  should  succeed  Mary  if  she  died 
childless.  The  next  step  after  the  marriage  was  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  Rome.  On  the 
30th  November,  1554,  the  Lords  and  Commons  met 
at  Whitehall,  went  on  their  knees,  and  were  absolved, 
together  with  the  whole  realm, from  heresy  and  schism, 
by  Cardinal  Reginald  I'oie,  who  had  come  over  as  the 
Pope's  Legate.  Vet  the  triumph  was  not  so  complete 
as  it  seemed.  The  I^Uard  statutes  indeed  were 
revived,  the  statutes  against  the  supremacy  of  the  See 
of  Rome  were  swept  away;  but  the  Pope  had  to 
consent  that  the  holders  of  lands  and  goods  taken 
from  the  Church  should  remain  in  i  n.    Mary, 

more  zealous  than  her  subjects,  rt-  Church 

revenues  which  were  in  the  hands  of  ilie  Crown,  and 
re-established  some  of  the  old  religious  houses. 

3.  The  Persecution.— The  statutes  against  here- 
tics were  not  rc.ivcd  for  nothing.  The  fire  was  first 
kindled  for  John  Rogers,  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  who 
had  worked  upon  the  translation  of  the  Bible;  and, 
by  the  end  of  the  reign,  two  hundred  persons  or 
more,  men  and  women,  had  died  at  the  stake.  In 
justice,  it  must  be  said  that  most  men  then  believed 
it  right  to  punish  erroneous  opinions — a  belief  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  the  opportunity  of  fully 
carrying  out.  The  people,  sickened  by  the  whole- 
sale slaughter,  and  touched  by  the  courage  of  the 
sufferers,  were  more  won  to  the  Protestant  cause  by 
these  spectacles  than  by  any  arguments.  It  had 
been  thought  by  many  that  the  men  of  the  new  doc- 
trines had  no  sincere  belief;  but  proving  staunch  on 
trial,  they  called  forth  a  burst  of  admiration;  while 
Mary  has  come  down  to  posterity  with  the  epithet  of 
"bloody"  fixed  upon  her.  The  same  fearful  word 
cleaves  to  Bishop  Bonner,  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to 
tr)'  and  condemn  a  large  number  of  the  victims, — 
a  task  for  which  he  seems  in  truth  to  have  had  no 
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k:r  John  Hooper,  late  Bishop  of  Gloucester 

.ir  ;   v.icr.  was  burned  in  his  episcopal  city  of 

( ii.   ;.  '  stcrr.     On  the  same  day  was  burned  Rincland 
y  .  .u  .  — ;.f^  priest  of  Hadleigh,  whose  tender 

j  .1:  wife  and  daughters  drew  tears  from 

th'  a  the  men  who  p        '    *  '  im.     Ridley, 

lat  if  London,  who  h.!  cd  in  defence 

of'  '  v\n,  and  the  aged 

!     •  irneH  together  at 

ter 
was 
laid  at  h  '., "  and  play  1  We 

shall  thi  candle,  bvG'         ^        ,  in 

Kngi.ind.    ^  :  It  never  be  put  out."    Cranmer, 

(It  I^^^  tir;:i  1,.  ■. ..uo  the  Others,  recanted  ;  but  this 
}i  iinil;  lion  <1  •!  oot  save  his  life.  Being  brought  to 
tlu  Nt.ikr.  h-  li  iiircd  his  recantation,  and.  as  an  evi- 
(lint  (•  <>i  n  [)(.;!  incc,  thrust  the  hand  that  had  written 
It  tir^t  iDt)  th  flame,  trying.  "This  hand  hath 
ollriwlfd  ■■  I  i.«s<*  wrrr  If.iding  men,  but  among  the 
lait)  tlx  '    high,  labourers, 

artisan  .  men  at  the  most, 

I'Cili^  tlic  i;  li. 

4    L08B0;  3. — The  marriage  of  Philip  and 

Mary    w  i^  They    were   childless,   and 

thi'       ■     \\    ■  1  hiT  luisltand    lir  did  not  rare 

ff^r  ven 


yc. 


her 


only  to  he 

wav  '  III  ami  11  him 

no  he  left  it  the 

al)i'  nds 

ani  ini. 

Afr 

to 

»hr 

gON 

Calais,  or  to  kerp  a  sutticient  n  it  ;  and  io 
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January,  1558,  it  was  taken  by  the  French.  It  was  no 
real  loss  :  but  it  was  a  terrible  blow  to  English  pride, 
and  the  Queen  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  When  1 
die,  Calais  will  be  found  written  on  my  heart."  The 
unfortunate  Mary,  neglected  by  her  husband,  broken 
(k)wn  in  health,  and  having  lost  the  love  of  her 
people,  died  November  17,  1558.  Cardinal  Pole,  who 
iiad  succeeded  Cranmer  in  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
ttrlairy,  survived  the  Queen  only  twenty-two  hours. 
I  rt)in  that  time  the  power  of  Rome  in  En^'Iand  was 
at  an  end. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

ELIZABETH. 

F.litabeth  (i)— ////  Rt formed  Churrh ;  Roman  CalhoHtt  and 
J'urilatis  ;  Jrrland  (i)—Jitghl  of  the  Queen  of  Stols  Ip 
England ;  her  caflivity  and  execution  (4) — the  struggle 
with  Spain ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  naval  ndfrnfurrs  ; 
Walter    Raleigh  ;  Franns  Drake  ;  defeat  of  •/,/ 

{4)— the    Fari    of    Essex ;     rebellion     of     . 

monofolies    (6) — death  of  hlizaheth  {•])—Easi  jm.ui   i  ,'w- 

pany  (8^ 

I  Elizabeth,  1558-1603.— ^/s^A-M  was  wel- 
comed by  all  when,  in  her  twenty-sixth  year,  she  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown.  She  had  conformed  first  to  the 
relijjion  of  Edward  VI.,  and  then,  though  unwillingly, 
to  that  of  Mary,  and  her  own  opinions  were  vague;  but 
it  soon  appeared  that  she  intended  to  support  a 
moderate  Reformation,  althorp'i  Philip  of  Spain,  not 
long  after  her  arcc  nd  on  con- 

dition that  she  woi.  .         ■  his  creed. 

After  some  delay  she  refused  hiui,  as  jn  the  end  she  did 
everyone  of  her  suitors,  although  she  gave  hopes  to 
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ir- 
cd 
:'s  imperious  and  despotic  nature;  her  chief 
: ^  a  ruler  w<-rr  irr.^oluiiun  and  want  of  open- 
ness; her  private  w  s — persional  vanity  and  a 
lo\  f  <  *^  ♦' ."--. —           w.oid  food  for  the  ridicule  of 
her  <                                  J  not  prevent  her  from  being  a 
d.kI  the  art  of  ch     "—  ous 
wise  counsels  of  Ii  cr, 
■     /■            '■                             .rd 
'I  is 
d.     .W  /  rt 
on  of   I                                                       Js 

iig 

^er 

owing  their  i  to  their  courtierlike 

thrir    i.<()tii  its,  their  good  mien, 

on   to  her.      Sometimes 

•   •v^)wcr,  but  none  ever 

r.     Foremost  among 

.  i>ouMn.  J,  but  worthless  Lord 

•r  son   of    the   late   Duke  of 

'    '      •       '  r.     He 

tn;  but 

,'u.-  -.s  <..  I :.  ■  I J  '  lin 

i.<-r  !i  vA        I  to 

ho  lilt    tram  nd 

iT'-M'  iijr       It  .'.  1  to 

nd 
.  .-  _...ble 
It,  her  royal 

.»    ^.i.    .s  ■'^   nne 

of  her 

-■    Re:  h's 

plan  w  I  the 


»>'»um;  i\n  lo  her,  aj>  lo  au>kl  itUtc»(ueu,  it 
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necessary  that  the  nation  should  be,  outwardly  at 
least,  united  in  religion.     On  thi^  Reformed 

Church  of  England  was  now   (.  .1,  and   the 

supremacy  of  the  Crown  was  restored  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, though  Elizabeth  would  not  take  the  title  of 
Head  of  the  Church.  Almost  all  Mary's  bishops 
were  deprived  for  refusing  to  take  the  outh  of  supre- 
macy, which  declared  the  Queen  to  be  supreme 
goi'ernor  "  as  well  in  all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
things  or  causes  as  temporal;"  and  Bonner'was  im- 
prisoned for  the  rest  of  his  days.  Towards  the  end 
of  1559  Matthew  Parker,  a  learned  and  prudent  man, 
was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
second  Prayer-book  of  Edward,  with  some  alterations 
intended  to  suit  those  who  leaned  to  the  old  views, 
was  restored;  and  a  new  Act  of  Uniformity  forbade 
the  use  by  a  minister  of  any  other  services,  and  im- 
posed a  fine  on  those  who  absented  themselves  from 
church.  This  bore  heavily  on  the  Roman  Catholics, 
of  whom  many  withdrew  beyond  sea,  and  became 
a  source  of  danger  to  Elizabeth;  while  those  who 
remained  at  home  were  harassed  and  persecuted 
under  laws  of  increasing  severity.  Elizabeth's  deter- 
mination to  make  all  her  subjects  conform  to  the  rites 
she  established  was  resisted,  not  only  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  by  the  extreme  Pr  -^  or  "^  Puri- 

tans,"  as  they  came  to  be   ni(  ,  from   their 

desiring  a  simpler  and  purer  form  of  worship — that 
is  to  say,  one  which  should  have  less  in  common 
with  that  of  Rome.  These  men  had  to  a  great  extent 
learned  their  opinions  from  the  followers  of  the  French 
reformer  John  Calvin,  under  whose  influence  Geneva 
had  become  a  model  Puritan  State.  Even  under 
Edward  the  Reformation  had  not  gone  far  enough 
for  them,  still  less  under  the  Queen,  who  retained 
ceremonies  and  practices  which  to  their  minds 
savoured  of  superstition.  Thus,  for  example,  they 
objected  vehemently  to  the  white  surplice  which  all 
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•vas  St  net  I 
1  atonci 


ministers  were  ordered  to  wear  when  saying  public 
I'!  tvcrs.     After  a   time    uniformity  in    the  Church 

...»    •  I- -'v -seven  London 
rom  their  minis< 

1  lU'    !  '       jiist 

took  to  1  us 

.  as  of- 

•  Puri- 

■•   al- 

A^.  .md 

nyot  them  were 

.  that  is,  govern- 

\>%.      1  here  s;  ilso  in  the  latter 
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iiiMi iiiiicnt  em- 


There  Sj 

•  *.•-  f  aftc: 

hich  avow 
iiim  ii.     The  cliiti 


<  e  the  Puritans  into  conformity  was 

' -d  by  Elizabeth 

inary,  to  inquire 

n,  fine, 

'  from 

as  the 

iich   in 

for  it  was  no  time  for  any  Protestant 

when  tlic  f)l<l  f.iitli  .md  thr  rt-formed 

;•«. 
.,..  ..^^,  ., .. .  on 
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•'    '      rofthe 

ive  her 
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Stubbs,  wrote  a  pamphlet  agaii,r.i  ...  .^u  outspoken 
that  Elizabeth  had  the  author  and  the  bookseller 
tried  as  stirrers-up  of  sedition.and  punished  by  having 
their  right  hands  struck  off.  When  his  sentence  was 
executed,  Stubbs,  with  unalterable  loyalty,  waved 
his  hat  with  his  remaining  hand  and  cried,  "God 
save  the  Queen  !"  In  Ireland  the  Church  was  re- 
formed as  in  England,  but  there  in  its  new  shape  it 
took  no  root,  even  the  settlers  of  the  Pale,  the 
English  district,  being  little  inclined  toward  it,  and 
scarcely  any  trouble  being  bestowed  uix)n  winning 
them  over  otherwise  than  by  force  of  law. 

3.  Mary  Stuart. — The  person  generally  looked 
upon  as  Elizabeth's  heir  was  Mary  Stuart, 
Queen  of  Scots  and  widow  of  Francis  II.  King  of 
France.  Though  left  out  of  Henry  VIII. 's  will 
(which  however  some  believed  not  to  have  been 
signed  with  the  King's  own  hand,  and  therefore  to  be 
worthless^  she  was  the  nearest  heir,  being  the  grand- 
<iaiii;hter  of  his  el<i  of  the 

Kdinan  Catholics  i  leen  of 

England  already,  and  she,  wlicn  ii^  France,  liad  taken 
that  title.  The  Scots  were  mainly  Protestants  of 
Calvin's  school;  but  Mary  was  herself  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  as  the  hopes  of  the  English  Roman  Catholics 
were  fixed  upon  her,  she  was  a  formidable  rival  to 
Elizabeth.  She  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of 
women,  and  in  cleverness  and  craft  she  matched 
Elizabeth,  but  was  inferior  to  her  in  caution  and  self- 
control.  By  her  folly,  if  by  nothing  worse,  she  laid 
herself  open  to  accusations  of  great  crimes,  on  ac- 
count of  which  the  Scottish  lords  forced  her  to  resign 
her  crown  to  her  infant  son  James  VI.,  in  the  murder 
of  whose  father,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  she 
was  believed  to  have  been  an  accomplice.  They 
placed  her  in  captivity,  from  which  she  escaped, 
and  flying  to  England,  threw  herself  on  Elizabeth's 
protection.  May    16,    1568,     But    conlrarv    to    her 
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expectation,  the  English  government  detained  her  as 
a,(,t..  ,vr..,.„..r  i"  "  t'-Vi '.>;»>on  she  became  as  dan- 
ger' had  once  been  to  her 

(  r.        ivoiiim   UK-   in.au;illll  (  "'  "^thcrcd  a 

n  of  conspiracies  against  1       ^         ,  formed 
'    d  to  .^pain  tor  help. 
'/<,  F'orh  of  Nor t hum- 
olic 
old 
t.iilii.       i  cx- 

trrtnr  -c\  .      ^  ^inry 

tothi  «  hi< !  niiiicinan  m  England,  \hc  JJukf  oj  Nor- 
/    /  ,••  t  Surrey  ,  and  r-'.t'iflng  the  Reman 

'  help  of.  army.     The 

j.i.M  ..t.iij;  w.-..  w.tmi,  the  Dbkt  ».!-.  I  ciieaded,  June 
1,1572.  Popf  PiusW  in  1570  published  a  bull  absolv- 
ing' y  '  "'  '  'is  from  their  allegiance,  which 
ii  •:  irm  to  the  Pope's  friends  than 

ween  the 

(lui.  the 

atund    the 

tlv  marked 

1;;      ,  ,  priests 

: oad  for 
m  C'atho:  into  the 

■  "I'  •"!■  ... .....;  Church, 

>  stir  up  their  disciples 

I  111  jiMiiis  were  the  members  of 

rtus,"  a  new  religious  order  devoted 


to 
to 


never  r«  .cr- 

I . .  -p.:i  to  be  em; .   , .  ....  :ury, 

and  was  in  frequent  use  under  the  Tudont,  the  PrivjT 
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C'oiincil  claiming  a  right  to  inHict  it  when  it  was 
thought  that  information  of  importance  to  the  govern- 
ment might  be  thereby  obtained.  In  the  seventeenth 
c:entury  the  judges  declared  torture  to  be  altogether 
illegal.  There  were  constant  plots  and  rumours  of 
plots  to  kill  Klizabeth;  and  the  Puritans,  who  had  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  from  which 
Roman  Catholics  were  kept  out  by  the  oath  of 
supremacy  exacted  from  the  members,  began  to  call 
for  the  death  of  Mary.  After  she  had  been  about 
nineteen  years  a  captive,  a  plot,  with  which  the 
watchful  Secretary  of  State,  Walsingham,  became, 
by  means  of  spies  and  intercepted  letters,  early 
acquainted,  was  formed  by  Anthony  Babington  and 
many  other  young  Roman  Catholics  against  Eliza- 
beth's life.  A  statute  passed  in  1585  had  specially 
provided  against  plots  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  person  claiming  the  crown,  and  had  prescribed 
a  mode  of  trial  before  a  commission  of  peers,  privy 
councillors,  and  judges.  Mary  was  now  charged  with 
being  accessory  to  Babington's  plot,  and  was  accord- 
ingly put  on  her  trial  before  such  a  commission.  She 
was  found  guilty,  and  was  beheaded  Feb.  8,  1587.  in 
the  hall  of  Fotheringay  Castle.  In  the  preceding 
year  she  had  sent  word  to  Philip  that  she  had  be- 
queathed her  prospective  rights  upon  England  to 
him,  having  set  aside  her  son  as  being  a  Protestant 
4-  The  Struggle  with  Spain,— In  her  dealings 
with  foreign  powers,  Elizabeth  was  vacllliating  and 
faithless;  but  capricious  as  her  conduct  often  seemed, 
she  was  constant  in  her  purpose  of  maintaining  her 
independence  and  of  avoiding  open  war.  Philii»  had 
at  first  striven  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  her,  but  the 
(^ueen  being  gradually  drawn  on  by  her  more  Protes- 
tant mini.sters  and  subjects,  Spain  and  England  en- 
tered upon  a  course  of  bickering,  and  underhand  acts 
of  hostility:  Elizabflh  from  time  to  time  aiding  Philip's 
revolted  subjects,  the  Proi.-si  muof  th.-  V'tli. Hands: 
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belongs  iIk'  <  rcmt  of  having  first  l>ii>iij;iii  mlo  Ireland 
ihe  i>olalo,  a  native  production  of  America.  Most 
famous  of  all  is  Framii  Drakf,  also  a    I"  ire 

man  by  birth,  who  started  in  life  as  an  aj  in 

a  Channel  coaster.  Drake  was  the  first  man  who 
sailed  in  one  voyage  round  the  world.  In  an  earlier 
I  \    he    had    descried  from  the  Isthmus  of 

1'  lie  Pacific  Ocean,  as  yet  unknown  to  the 

English,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  had  prayed  for 
*'life  and  leave  once  to  sail  an  English  ship  in  those 
seas."  Though  he  started  on  his  great  voyage  with 
five  small  vessels,  he  came  home  with  only  one,  but 
that  one  was  heavy  laden  with  gold  and  jewels,  the 
plunder  of  "  'i   towns   and  ships.     The  Queen 

herself,  ri  _  of  the  just  complaints  of  Spain, 

partook  ol  a  banquet  on  board  Drake's  ship,  and 
there  knighted  the  bold  adventurer.  Drake  and  most 
of  his  fellows  werea  lixture  ofexplorer.pirate, 

and  knight-errant ;  -  -.  the  foe  of  their  religion, 

and  the  cruelties  often  mriicted  upon  English  Protes- 
tants on  Spanish  soil  served  as  some  excuse  for  the 
lawless  doings  of  the  rovers.  To  spoil  and  burn  the 
Spanish  towns  in  the  New  World,  to  waylay  and 
capture  the  gold  and  silver  laden  ships  that  sailed 
to  Spain,  were  at  once  profitable  and,  in  their  eyes, 
virtuous  acts.  Even  after  the  Queen  had  sent  troops 
into  the  Netherlands,  she  still  hung  back  from  en- 
gaging vigorously  in  war;  but  the  adventurers  whose 
exploits  she  sanctioned  jr  winked  at  had  no  such 
hesitation.  Drake,  in  retaliation  for  a  recent  seizure 
by  the  Spaniards  of  English  ships  and  sailors,  plun- 
dered Vigo,  and  passing  on  to  the  West  Indies, 
stormed  and  put  to  ransom  the  towns  of  San 
Domingo  and  Cartagena.  In  1587,  when  Philip  was 
about  to  invade  England,  Drake,  with  six  of  the 
Queen's  ships  and  twenty-four  privateers,  entered 
the  harbours  of  Cadiz  and  Corurta,  and  destroyed 
the  ships  and  great  part  of  the  stores  there;  in  his 
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own  phrase,  he  "singed  the  Spanish  King's  l>eard." 
The  threatened  invasion,  though  delayed  by  Drake, 
was  actually  attempted  the  next  year.  A  mighty 
nav  '  •  '  known  by  its  Spanish  name  of  Armada 
—  t  eet — was  collected  at  Lisbon,  and  the 
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d  him  daily  until  he  n  nd 

\.      His  plan  was,  not  t.  irs 

with  the  huge  fleet,  which  a<lvanccd  up  llicr  Channel 
in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  but  to  follow  and 
harass  it  with  his  small  vessels,  which,  sailing  twice 
as  fast  as  the  Spaniards,  could  advance  and  retreat 
as  they  chose.  Medina  Sidonia,  fighting  as  he  sailed 
along,  anchored  on  the  27th  in  Calais  roads.  To 
drive  him  out, at  midnight  on  the  28th  eight  ships  were 
fit  (1,  and  sent  drifting  with  wind  and  tide  among  the 
,  iiiards,  who,  seized  with  a  panic,  cut  their  cables 
and  ran  out  to  sea  in  disorder.  At  daybreak  the 
scattered  fleet  was  attacked  by  Howard.  Drnke,  and 
Lord  Henry  Seymour,  and  a  h(  •  off 

(Iravelines.  Though  the Spaniari  ..in 

seamanship  and  gun- practice  they  were  inferior  to 
their  adversaries,  and  their  floating  castles  were  no 
match  for  the  active  little  English  vessels.  Had  not  the 
Queen's  ill-timed  parsimony  kept  her  fleet  insuffici- 
ently supplied  with  powder,  the  Armada  would  have 
been  destroyed.  As  it  was,  Sidonia  fled  away  into  the 
North  Sea.  "  There  was  never  anything  pleased  me 
i<T,"  wrote  Drake  to  Wal        '         "  '  the 

ny  flying  with  a  souther!  Is. 

With  the  grace  of  God,  if  wc  hvc,  1  dcjubt  uoi  ere  it 
belong  so  to  handle  the  matter  with  the  Duke  of  Sid- 
onia as  he  shall  wish  himself  at  St.  Mary  Port  among 
his  orange-trees."  With  part  of  the  fleet,  Howard  and 
Drake  clung  to  their  enemy  till  their  scanty  provisions 
ran  short.  "  Notwithstanding  that  our  powder  and  shot 
was  well  near  all  spent,"  wrote  Howard,  "we  set  on  a 
brag  countenance  and  gave  him  chase,  as  though  we 
had  wanted  nothincuntil  he  had  cleared  ourown  coast 
and  some  part  of  Scotland."  Even  then  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Armada  were  only  begun;  the  gale  rose 
to  a  storm,  scattering  the  ships  about  in  the  seas  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  which  were  almost  unknown 
to  the  Spaniards;  and  only  fifty-four  vessels  lived  to 
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The  Kt  i.  though 
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Frotcstants  it  seemed  that  Heaven  had  fought  for 
them. 

5  The  Earl  of  Essex.— l-cicester,  dying  in  the 
midst  ot  the  rejoicing,  was  succeeded  in  the  Queen's 
favour  by  Rob<rt  Dn'treux,  F-arl  of  Esiex,  whose 
f.irhrr,  Walt-    '■'  •  '  ■*'  Essr.x,  was  noted  for  an  adven- 
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persons  monopolies,Xhzi  is,  the  exclusive  right  of  deal- 
ing  in  some  particular  article.  Thus  Essex  had  had 
a  monopoly  of  sweet  wines,  from  which  he  drew  the 
greater  part  of  his  income  ;  and  he  had  been  driven 
nearly  desperate.when.during  his  disgracc.thc  Queen 
refused  to  continue  it  to  him,  saying  that  *'a  restive 
horse  must  be  broken  into  the  ring  by  stinting  him 
of  his  provender."  In  1601  a  list  of  these  monopolies 
was  read  out  in  Parliament.  "  Is  not  bread  among 
the  number  .'"  said  a  member,  adding  a  jtredirtion 
that  at  any  rate  it  would  be  there  soon.  th, 

though  imperious,  knew  how  to  yield  gr.u  nd 

seeing  what  a  fcrmt-nt  was  1  d,shc  sent  word 

that  she  would  revoke  or  ^1  her  obnoxious 
patents.  A  deputation  was  sent  from  the  Commons 
to  convey  their  thanks  to  the  Queen,  who  made  a 
speech  in  answer.  "Though,"  she  wound  up,  "you 
have  had,  or  may  have,  many  princes  more  mighty 
and  wise  sitting  in  this  seat,  yet  you  never  had, 
01  shall  have,  any  that  will  be  more  careful  and 
loving." 

7  Death  of  Elizabeth.— Queen  Eli  ".d 

at  Ridimond.  in  llic  seventieth  year  of  hi  I  uh 

24,  1603.  Robert  Cecil,  her  chief  minister,  aftirmed 
that  she  declared  by  signs  that  Kitif^  James  /'/.  of 
Scotland  should  succeed  her.  This  is  not  certain,  but 
at  anv  rate  James  was  proclaimed  King  of  England. 

8.  The  East  India  Company.— On  the  31st 
December,  1600,  a  charter  of  privileges  was  granted 
to  a  recently  formed  company  of  London  merchants 
trading  to  the  East  Indies.  This  was  the  famous 
/'Mst  India  Company,  and  from  this  sprang  the 
British  dominion  in  Indiai 
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1592  had  been  placed  under  the  /  riscyurnin  system, 
that  is,  it  was  governed  b>  courts  of  ministers  and 
elders,  who  were  called  presbyters.  James  however 
was  already  working  for  the  restoration  in  his  own 
country  of  episcopacy,  and  he  grc"  <i  to  the 

English  Church  on  finding  that  itst  1  ited  him 

more  respectfully  than  the  Scots  niinisicrs  had  ever 
done.  **  No  bishop,  no  King,"  became  his  maxim, 
and  he  soon  learned  to  hate  the  English  Puritans, 
thinking  that  he  should  find  them  as  troublesome  as 
their  Scottish  brethren. 

2.  Arabella  Stuart.— in  the  first  year  of  this 
reign.Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  condemned  to  death  on 
a  charge  of  having  conspired  to  raise  to  the  throne, 
by  the  help  of  Spain,  Arabella  Stuart,  first  cousin 
of  James.  He  was  however  reprieved,  and  spent 
thirteen  years  as  a  {)risoner  in  the  Tower.  Arabella, 
having  had  rio  share  in  the  plot,  was  unmolested  until 
eight  vears  later,  when  she  had  privately  married 
William  Seymour,  a  descendant  of  the  Duchess  of 
Suffolk.  This  union  of  two  possible  pretenders  to 
the  throne  gave  alarm;  and  Arabella  was  arbitrarily 
shut  up  in  the  Tower,  where  she  became  insane  and 
died. 

v  Puritans  and  Roman  Catholics.    The 

Gunpowder  Plot.  -Early  in  1604.  a  conference 
between  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  leading 
Puritan  divines  was  held  before  the  King  at  Hamp- 
ton Court.  Some  slight  alterations  were  made  in  the 
Prayer-book,  and  anew  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
ordered.  This  was  finished  in  161 1,  and  is  still  our 
*'' Authorized  Version."  The  Puritans  were  not  satisfied, 
for,  with  a  few  exception^,  the  practices  to  which  they 
objected  were  retained,  and  no  deviation  from  the 
established  order  was  tolerated.  Nothing  short  of  ex- 
cluding from  the  Church  all  doctrines  but  their  own 
would  have  fully  satisfied  the  Puritans;  but  the  way  in 
which  they  were  rebuked  and  browbeaten  by  the  King 
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On  hearing  of  this,  the  chief  conspirators  fled,  but 
were  soon  killed  or  taken.  Catcsby  was  among  the 
slain;  Tresham  died  in  prison;  and  the  survivors,  in- 
cluding Faukes,were  put  to  a  traitor'sdeath.  Catesby's 
intended  crime  bore  bitter  fruit  for  those  I  '  ' '  ,pcd 
to  serve,  as  the  "  Gunpcnvder  Treaion"  <;  the 

hatred  felt  by  the  English  in  "  for  tlic  LUurch  of 

Rome,  and  put  an  end  for  >  to  come  to  any 

chance  of  relief  for  the  Roman  Catholics.  New  and 
mofi  severe  laws  were  made  against  "  Popish  recu- 
sants," and  a  new  oath  of  allegiance  v  -ed, 
renouncing  in  the  strongest  terms  the  <;  that 
princes  excommimicated  by  the  Pope  might  be  depos- 
ed or  murdered  by  their  subjects  or  others.  This  oath 
caused  a  division  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  some 
taking  it,  others,  at  the  bidding  of  Pope  Paul  K,  re- 
fusing to  do  so.  As  James  was  not  disposed  to  per- 
secution, the  I  :iist  the  Roman  Catholics  were, 
much  to  the  d  t ion  of  the  Puritians.not  always 
fully  executed. 

4.  Government  of  James. — After  the  death 
of  Salisbury  in  1612,  King  James  gave  his  confidence 
to  a  young  Scottish  favourite,  Rohfrt  Carr,  whom  he 
afterwards  created  Earl  of  Somerset.  Somerset  mi  xcd 
himself  up  in  scandalous  and  criminal  doings,  which 
not  only  led  to  his  own  ruin,  but  reflected  discredit 
upon  his  master.  After  Somerset's  disgrace,  the  royal 
favour  passed  to  George  Villiers,  created  successively 
Etirl,.\farquess,  VinA  Duke  of  Pu.  '       '  '       •  ome 

young  Knglishman.whomjames  le." 

and  by  whom  he  allowed  himsclt  lo  l>c  ircatcd  with 
rude  familiarity.  .Meanwhile  the  King's  rule  did  not 
please  his  subjects.  His  foreign  policy  was  unpopular; 
for,  instead  of  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  party  throughout  Europe,  he  sought  the 
alliance  of  Spain;  and  this  leaning  to  the  great  Roman 
Catholic  power  soon  began  to  rouse  discontent.  In 
16 fO  Raleigh  was  let  out  of  prison,  and  got  leave  to 
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;i.s  their  King  the  FJtctor  Palatitu  FrtJeritk  V\,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Ciermany, 
and  the  son-in-law  of  King  James.  The  Emperor, 
the  Roman  Catholic  princes,  and  the  Spaniards 
joined  together  against  Frederick,  who  soon  lost, 
not  only  his  new  kingdom,  but  his  own  German 
lands  as  well.  James  wished  to  recover  the  inheri- 
tance of  his  daughter's  husband,  but  still  he  would 
not  break  with  Spain,  because  he  wanted  to  marry 
his  son  Charles  Prirue  of  WaUsJio  the  Jnjanta  Maria, 
daughter  of  King  Philip  III.  of  Spain.  When  the 
Commons  drew  up  a  i>etition  praying  him  to  make 
war  upon  Spain  and  to  marry  his  son  to  a  Protestant, 
he  told  them  they  had  no  right  to  meddle  in  such 
matters  ;  and  when  they  replied  by  protesting  theii 
right  to  treat  of  any  business  they  pleased, he  tore  with 
his  own  hand  the  protestation  out  of  their  Journal 
l{o()k,  and  dissolved  the  Parliament.  The  unpopular 
silieme  of  a  Spanish  marriage  was  still  pursued.  The 
Prince  accompanied  by  the  favourite  P.;  m, 

travelled  in  disguise  to  Madrid  to  see  lii  td 

bride  ;  but,  though  a  marriage  treaty  was  concluded, 
in  the  end  it  was,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  English, 
broken  off.  Charles  and  his  friend  came  home  out 
of  temper,  and  bent  upon  war. 

5.  Death  of  James.— King  James  died  of  ague, 
March  27,  1625.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works 
in  prose  and  verse,  notably  of  a  treatise  against  the 
practice  of  smoking  tobacco.  His  wife  was y^z/^/*^ 
Denmark,  and  his  children  were  Henry  Frederick, 
Prince  of  //'«/«,  who  died  in  161 2;  C*^//7«,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne;  and  /;V/£/7/V//r,the  so-called  Queen 
of  Bohemia,  wife  of  Frederick  W,  FJector  Palatine. 
Tames  took  the  title  of  Kin^  of  Great  Britain,  and  had 
a  national  flag  devised,  on  which  the  crosses  of  the 
patron  saints  of  England  and  Scotland,  St.  George  and 
St.  Andreiv,  were  blended — the  first  '*  Union  Jack," 
— but  England  and  Scotland,  though  they  had  for  the 
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reign  to  find  a  North-West  passage.  Ji"i'\  ihnison'xu 
1610  sailed  through  the  Strait  and  explored  the  Bay 
now  called  by  his  name.  In  those  seas  he  perished, 
for  his  rrew,  which  had  suffered  much  from  want  of 
I  s.  mutinied,  and  sent  him  i  of  his 

1  adrift  in  an  open  boat.   N'  -ore  Mas 

heard  of  them.  Further  discoveries  were  made  by 
Thomas  Ihitton,  the  first  navigator  who  reached  the 
eastern  coast  of  America  through  Hudson's  Strait, 
and  by  Robert  Bylot  and  William  Baffin,  who  dis- 
covered and  penetrated  to  the  most  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Baffin's  Bay. 

8.  Translations  of  the  Bible.— High  among 

the  early  English  Reformers  stands  William  TyndaU, 
a  (iloucestershire  man,  who,  moving  about  from 
town  to  town  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  de- 
voted himself  to  translating  the  scriptures.  Wycliffe's 
translation  had  been  made  from  the  Latin,  and  was 
full  of  Latin  idioms.  Tyndale,  being  a  good  Hebrew 
and  (ireek  scholar,  was  able  to  translate  from  the 
originals.  He  was  moreover  a  master  of  English,  and 
his  version  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  at  Worms 
in  1525,  may  be  said  to  have  fixed  the  form  of  our 
language.  To  some  of  his  translations  he  appended 
notes  and  prologues,  partly  of  his  own  composition, 
partly  taken  from  Luther.  Archbishop  f!'ar/iam,CTan- 
mer's  predecessor,  endeavoured  to  stop  the  circu- 
lation of  Tyndale's  Testament  by  buying  up  abroad 
and  destroying  all  the  copies  which  could  be  procured 
—a  proceeding  which  only  encouraged  the  foreign 
printers  to  send  forth  fresh  editions — and  more  than 
once  Testaments  were  publicly  burned  in  London. 
Tyndale  came  to  his  end  in  1536,  being  put  to  death 
near  Brussels  as  a  heretic.  In  the  next  year  his  friend 
Rogers,  the  first  martvr  under  Queen  Mary,  brought 
out  an  edition  of  the  Bible,  in  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  part  of  the  Old  were  Tyndale's  work,  the 
rest  being  reprinted  from  a  version  by  Miles  Coverdale 
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A  new  edition  of  this  Bible,  revised  by  Covcrdale 
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held  high  rank  among  men  of  learning.      One  ot 
Crocyn's  pupils,  Sir  Thomas  More — the  same  More 

whom  Henry  VIII.  sent  to  the  scaffold — is  th '    -^ 

of  Utiypia^diy/oxV  in  Latin,  descriptive  of  an  r 
coil  ilth,  from  whi' '    '         ithetof"' 

is  I.  d  to  fanciful  I  hemes.  i 

educauou  was  not  general,  yci  in  a  select  circle  uf 
scholarly  taste  or  exalted  rank  the  standard  was  high. 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  spoke,  as  well  as  wrote,  Grt  c  k, 
Latin,   Italian,  and    French,   and    also   understood 
Hebrew  and  Arabic,  was  especially  renowned  for  hir 
learning.     When  found  at  home  reading  Plato,  whik 
the  rest  of   the  household  were   out    hunting,  .she 
accounted  for  her  love  of  books  by  saying  that  her 
parents  were  so  harsh  and  severe,  that  she  was  never 
happy  except  when  with  her  tutor,  who  was  ahvnv 
gentle  and  pleasant.     Henry  \'III.,  himself  a  u 
scholar,  had  his  children  carefully  taught.   Sir  / 
Chekf,  one  of  the  tutors  of  Edward  VI..  was  the  : 
profes.sorof  Greek  in  the  Universityof(  ii 

was  a  Protestant,  but  in  Mary's  rei^^n  r( 
himself  from  burning,  and  pin  tlj  with  s! 

at  his  own  weakness.    Queen  i  'i  could  sj      k     ^ 

Greek  fairly.  Latin  fluently,  and  French  and  Italian  as  ■ 
readily  as  her  mother-tongue;  and  these  ac<iuireni<nt<:  ^ 
she  kept  up  after  she  had  ascended  the  throne,  re.n 
with  her  tutor,  Roger  Ascham,  for  some  hours  d.iii\ 
Among  the  learned  men  who  graced  the  reigns  ot 
Elizabeth  and  James  was  lillliam  Camden,  author  of 
the  .5ri/a««/a,  an  account  of  the  British  Isles  written 
,  in  I^atin.     He  founded  in  the  University  of  Oxford  an 
historical  lecture,  still  called  after  him  the  Cannf^n 
professorship.     Francis  Bacon,  successively  cr- 
Baron    Verulam  and    Viscount  St.   Albans,  who 
already  been  spoken  of  as  Lord  Chancellor,  stands 
intellectually,  though  not  morally,  among  the  greatest 
of  mankind.     The   philosophical  work  on  which  his 
fame  rests  is  in  Latin;  but  to  ordinary  readers  he  is 
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Queen  of  Scots  as  the  championess  of  that  power, 
but  which  had  nothing  of  the  Puritan  austerity 
and  hostility  to  episcopacy.  The  age  was  fertile  in 
j)oets,  among  whom  Sidney  may  again  be  mentioned 
as  a  writer  of  graceful  love  poems;  and  some  of  the 
most  spirited  of  the  English  ballads  belong  to  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  Dramatic  art 
wns  now  making  an  advance.  Of  the  earliest 
.the  mysteries  and  miracle  plays,  we  ha\c 
MS  as  old  as  the  time  of  Edward  III.  These, 
which  were  acted  in  churchyards  or  streets,  were 
rude  representations  of  Hiblical  stories,  and  in  the 
days  of  few  books  and  little  general  education,  were 
thought  useful  for  teaching  Scripture  history  to  the 
people.  Next  came  the  moralities,  allegorical  dramas, 
which  were  distinguished  by  the  introduction  of  a 
t  haracter  called  the  Vice,  who  played  a  part  much  like 
that  of  Punch  in  til  shows.  The  first  regular 

Knjjlish  comedy,  J^  (erDoister,v!^%  composed 

as  early  a.->  ilic  reign  of  Henry  V'lII.,  by 
(  'dal,  master  first  of  Eton,  and  afterwards  ot 
Ucsimmster  School,  who  was  wont  to  write  plays  for 
his  scholars  to  act.  This  piece  gave  a  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  London  gallants  and  citizens.  Under 
Elizabeth  the  taste  spread;  the  first  theatres,  rude 
buildings,  open,  except  above  the  stage,  to  the 
weather,  were  erected;  and  a  school  of  playwrights 
sprang  up.  Some  of  these  early  dramatists  show 
great  power;  but  they  have  all  been  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  William  Sliakspere,  the  greatest  name  in 
Flnglish  literature.  Little  is  known  of  his  life  beyond 
the  mere  outline.  Born  in  1564  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  where  his  father  was  a  well-to-do  townsman,  he 
became  an  actor  and  playwright,  holding  a  share  in 
the  Blackfriars  theatre,  which  was  built  in  1576. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Globe 
theatre  on  the  Bankside,  which  was  built  in  1594. 
Retiring  in  his  latter  days  to  his  native  town^  he  there 
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Members;  thf  Civil  War;  Prfibylrrians  and  Intir- 
petidenn;  Oli-<>  C'r, .///«*•//;  hatll.s  of  Morskm  Moor 
and    Naseh)  f^tven    ufi    l>y    tlu    S(9tt  (5) — tkt 

CffV€Hant :  of    lAtud     \tt)—tlu     army ;     the 

Setond  Ci-.i/  It  •!>  'j}—"J'rid/j  Purge";  the  High 
Court  of  "Justice  (%)—trial  and  beheading  of  the  King 
{i})—hii  ckUdrm  (lo>. 

I  Charles  I.,  1625-1649.  ThePetitionof 

Right. — shortly  after  his  accession  thcMniini:  King 
married //^//r/>//a -l/<ir/<7,daughtcrot  the  iry 

IV.  of  France — an  alliance  which,  thougl  ful 

than  one  with  Spain,  was  yet  not  liked,  as  the  bride 
was  a  Roman  Catholic.  Charles  himself,  dignified 
in  his  bearing,  well  conducted,  and  religious,  was  wel- 
comed as  a  great  improvement  on  his  predecessor;  but 
events  soon  showed  that  his  father's  maxims  of  arbi- 
trary authority  had  sunk  deep  into  his  heart.  The 
strife  between  King  and  Parliament  began  at  once;  for 
while  tlie  King  wanted  money  for  war  with  Spain,  the 
Parliament  wanted  redress  of  grievances  and  the  re- 
moval of  Buckingham,  who  was  more  powerful  than 
ever.  After  dissolving  two  Parliaments  within  the 
space  of  a  year,  Charles  had  recourse  to  arbitrary 
methods  of  raising  money,  until  a  petty  and  mis- 
managed war  on  behalf  of  the  French  Protestants  so 
increased  his  difficulties  that  he  had  to  summon  a 
third  Parliament.^This,  by  granting  him  f\\c  sithitiics 
(taxes  levied  on  every  subject  according  to  the  value 
of  his  lands  or  goods\  obtained  his  assent  to  its 
/V//y/^//<>/.^/^'///,  by  which  the  recent  ilk  L  ■  cs 

— arbitrary  taxes  and  imprisonment,  fori  ..4s 

of  soldiers  upon  the  people,  exercise  '  1  law — 

were  condemned  June  7,  1628.   Km:  ibyvic- 

tory,the  Commons  presented  a  remonstrance  against 
the  excessive  power  of  Buckingham  as  the  chief  cause 
of  the  national  calamities  —words  which  had  a  terrible 
effect,  for  about  two  months  later  the  Duke,  then  at 
Portsmouth  making  ready  for  an  expedition  against 
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absolute — a  scheme  which  ihey  spokioi  among  them- 
selves by  the  term  of  "  Thorous^/i."  Wentworth  was 
a  wealthy  Vi    '    '  "  r,  who  li.  one 

ofthemostti,  ers  of  tl;  :ion 

in  the  Lower  liuu.sc,  but  ija\  over  lo  the 

King,  had  been  raised  to  the  Pt.  d  made  Pres- 

ident of  the  Council  of  the  North,  a  tribunal  which 
exercised  special  powers  north  of  the  Humber,  and 
for  which  Lord  Wentworth  now  obtained  almost  un- 
limited authority.  He  was  next  removed  to  Ireland, 
which  he  governed  with  ability  indeed,  but  in  the 
most  despotic  manner.  Laud  devoted  himself  to 
forcing  the  Puritans  into  conformity  to  the  rules  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church.  Ready  instruments  were 
found  in  the  Court  of  High  Commission  founded 
by  Klizabcth,  and  in  the  more  ancient  Court  of 
Star  Chamber,  so  called  because  it  sat  in  a  room 
known  by  that  name.  The  Star  Chamber  was  a 
court  of  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  together 
with  the  two  Chief  Justices,  which  had  by  degrees 
usurped  a  power  of  punishing  anything  that  could  be 
called  a  contempt  of  the  King's  authority.  Extensive 
as  the  power  of  these  courts  had  been  before  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles,  they  now  stretched  it  still  further, 
and  became  still  more  harsh  and  inquisitorial.  Puritans 
who  had  written  books  held  libellous  were  objects  of 
special  rigour.and  the  Star  Chamber,  not  content  with 
fine  and  imprisonment,  inflicted  cruel  and  shameful 
punishments,  which  only  served  to  excite  admiration 
for  the  fortitude  of  the  victims  and  hatred  of  the 
government. 

3.  Ship-Money. — Meanwhile  the  King  had  to 
resort  to  various  devices  for  raising  money.  He 
wanted  a  fleet,  and  his  advisers  bethought  themselves 
that  in  time  of  war  the  maritime  counties  had  occa- 
sionally been  called  upon  to  furnish  ships.  This  had 
been  done  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  indeed  once  in 
his  own.     Accordingly  he  first  demanded  ships,  or 
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(IropjK'd  the  inipeai  hment,  and  a  liill  cf  Attainder  was 
passed,  to  which  Charles  in  tears  gave  his  assent. 
"  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes,"  was  the  Karl's  ex- 
clamation. Strafford  walked  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower 
Hill  bearing  himself  "more  like  a  general  at  the 
head  of  an  army  than  like  a  condemned  man."  As 
he  passed  by  the  window  of  Laud's  prison -chamber, 
he  paused  to  receive  the  Archbishop's  blessing.  I.aud 
lifted  up  his  hands  to  bestow  it ;  but,  ov-ercome  w  ith 
grief,  he  fell  back  fainting.  *'  Farewell,  my  Lord,"  said 
the  Earl,  "  God  protect  your  innocen<  y."  Strafford 
was  beheaded  on  the  12th  May,  1641,  and  with  him 
fell  the  system  of  government  he  had  endeavoured  to 
establish.  The  Star  Chamber,  the  High  Commission, 
and  the  Council  of  the  North  were  abolished;  and 
the  levies  of  ship-money  were  declared  to  have  been 
illegal.  The  Parliament  also  secured  itself  by  an  Act 
providing  that  it  should  not  be  dissolved  without  its 
own  consent.  Ecclesiastical  matters  were  still  un- 
settled, and  on  these  disagreements  arose,  for  there 
were  many  who,  though  willing  to  curtail  the  powers 
of  the  Bishops,  did  not  go  with  the  extreme  party 
which  wi.shed  to  do  away  with  them  altogether — to 
"  cut  them  off  root  and  branch,"  as  the  phrase  was. 
Thus  there  grew  up  a  moderate  party,  of  which  the 
foremost  members  were  Lucius  Carry,  Viscotint 
Falkland,  and  EJivard  Hyde,  afterwards  created 
Earl  of  Clarendon. 

5.  The  Civil  War. — Although  Charles  had  now- 
yielded  so  much  that  many  began  to  turn  towards  him 
he  was  still  mistrusted  by  Pym  and  his  party.  When, 
in  the  autumn  of  i64i,the  Irish  rose  in  rebellion  and 
slaughtered  the  Ulster  colonists,  some  suspected, 
though  unju.stly.  that  Charles  had  himself  stirred  up 
this  outbreak,  which  soon  became  a  general  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Irish  Roman  '  Pym  and  his  friends 
in  Parliament  framed  a  AVmpns/rani-r,"sctting 
forth  all  the  past  grievances  against  the  King,  and 
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the  sword,  and  on  the  22nd  Au>;u^i,  104^-,  C!harles 
set  up  at  Nottingham  his  standard,  which  bore  the 
inoito,  "  Give  Ca;sar  his  due,"  and  called  on  his 
subjects  to  rally  round  him.  The  two  parties  in 
this  were    di^  d    as  Royalisti  and 

/'.jr..  .  ttii  or  mi..  ..irly  as  Cavalifrs Sivxd 

R.yundheadi.  The  last  name  is  said  by  some  to  Have 
been  given  because  the  extreme  Puritans  cropped 
their  hair  short, in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  fashion 
of  wearing  it  long.  On  the  whole  the  north-west  of 
England,  then  the  wilder  and  less  thickly-peopled 
part  of  the  country,  was  for  the  Ring;  and  the  busier 
and  wealthier  south-east,  with  the  city  of  London. was 
for  the  Parliament.  Robert  Da^ereux,  Earl  of  Essex, 
son  of  Elizabeth's  favourite,  a  soldier  who  had  seen 
service  in  the  Netherlands, was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Parliament  army,  and  opposed  the 
King  in  person  at  Ed^ehill  in  Warwickshire,  where, 
on  the  23rd  October,  an  indecisive  battle,  the  first 
important  action  of  the  war,  was  fought.  Things  at 
first  looked  well  for  the  King,  whose  cavalry  gained 
many  successes.  Their  leader.  Prince  Rupert,  a  son 
of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  was  the  terror  of  the  Parlia^ 
ment's  raw  levies;  but  he  was  rash  and  headlong, 
and  the  license  of  plunder  he  gave  to  his  men  brought 
discredit  on  his  party.  With  artillery  and  ammunition 
Charles  was  ill  provided,  though  the  Queen,  then  in 
Holland.procured  what  she  could  with  funds  obtained 
by  the  sale  of  her  own  and  the  crown  jewels.  In 
February,  1 643, she  arrived  with  four  ships.and  landed 
at  Bridlington, where  the  Parliamentary  admiralBatten 
fired  so  hotly  upon  the  house  in  which  she  was  lodged 
that  she  had  to  take  shelter  in  a  neighbouring  ditch. 
In  June,  the  same  year,  the  noble  and  blameless 
Hampden,  who  had  proved  one  of  the  best  of  the  Par- 
liament officers,  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  skirmish 
with  Rupert  at  Chalgrm^e.  Another  man  of  note,  of 
the  opposite  party,  perished  not  long  afterwards  in 
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will  go,  or  else  you  will  be  beaten  still."  Cromwell 
would  enlist  none  but  those  whose  hearts  were  in 
the  '  1  who  would  submit  to  strict  discipline, 

thoi..  il  not  care  to  which  of  the  many  re- 

ligious seels  they  belonged.  *'  They  were  never 
beaten,"  he  said  afterwards.  In  1643,  it  was  in  the 
Eastern  countries  alone,  where  Cromwell  was  serv- 
ing under  the  luirlo/  Afaru/tfshr,  that  the  Parliament 
cause  decidedly  throve,  and  the  Eastern  forces, 
raised  and  trained  under  Cromwell's  influence,  were 
soon  able  to  push  further  north,  joining  with  the 
Yorkshire  leaders,  J^rd  Fair/ax  and  his  son  Sir 
Thomas,  and  the  Scots.  In  the  battle  of  Afarston 
J/t;^;r,July  2,i644,the  Royalists.aftcr  '  -nd  fierce 
contest,  were  routed  by  the  allied  K  1  Scots. 

Cromwell  wrote  in  triumph  how  his  men  ha.d  worsted 
Rupert's  renowned  horse: — "God  made  them  as 
stubble  to  our  swords."  The  victory  placed  the  North 
in  the  power  of  the  Parliament  generals.  Early  the 
next  year  the  Independents  in  Parliament  managed 
to  oust  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Manchester,  neither 
of  them  men  of  genius,  and  to  obtain  the  entire  re- 
modelling of  the  army.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who 
had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  Parliament  c^usc  in 
Yorkshire,  and  had  won  great  credit  at  Marston  Moor, 
received  the  chit-f  command,  with  Cromwell  as  his 
second.  The  "  New-Model  army,"  its  ranks  filled 
with  the  flower  of  the  Puritan  yoemen  and  workmen, 
inflicted  another  defeat  on  th<  hy, 

Junei4.i645,socrushing3s  to  I  use 

thenceforth  hopeless.  Charles  kept  up  the  struggle 
till  the  following  spring,  when,  in  despair,  he  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  Scots  army  before  Newark, 
and  by  it  was  subsecjuently  delivered  up  to  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament    Jan.  30.  1647  ». 

6.  The  Presbyterians.— In  1643  the  Houses 

bound  themselves,  after  the  Scottish  fashion,  in  a 
""  Solemn  Leagut  and  Covenant"  to  "endeavour  the 
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I>  '  (jff  to  the  army,  which  con^  "    of 
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simply  to  make  Parliament  supreme.     C  h  itd 

with  hope  by  the  disunion  of  his  adversaries.negotiated 
with  all  parties,  Scots  and  English,  Presbyterians  and 
Independents,  trying  to  play  off  one  against  the  other. 
Cromwell  and  the  chief  officers  wished  to  tome  to 
terms  with  him,  provided  they  could  secure  the 
liberty  of  conscience  they  desired;  but  it  was  hopeless 
to  treat  with  a  man  who  was  not  smcere  in  any  of  his 
negotiations.  Moreover  the  fiercer  spirits  among  the 
soldiers  became  so  violent  against  the  King,  that  at 
last,  alarmed,  as  he  said,  for  his  life,  he  made  his 
escape  from  Hamjiton  Court,  where  he  had  been 
lodged,  and  threw  him-self  into  the  power  of  Colonel 
Hammond,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  whom 
he  was  placed  in  Carisbrooke  Castle,  from  which  he 
afterwards  vainly  sought  to  make  his  escape.  This 
was  after  he  had  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
Scots,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  maintain  the 
Presbyterian  system  in  ?>ngland  for  three  years,  and 
they  undertook  to  restore  him  to  his  throne.  On 
nil  sides,  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  of  the  Scots, 
Royalist  risings  took  place,  first  in  Wales  and  the 
West,  then  in  Kent  and  in  the  North:  while  the 
Scottish  army,  made  up  of  Royalists  and  moderate 
Presbyterians,  and  led  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
invaded  England.  But  all  these  attempts  were  put 
down  by  the  energy  of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  the 
latter  of  whom  routed  the  Scots  at  Preston  and 
Warrington  in  Lancashire  (Aug.  «;  and  19.  1648). 
The  southern  insurgents,  who  had  thrown  themselves 
into  Colchester,  after  a  desperate  defence,  surrendered 
to  Fairfax;  and  thus  ended  the  brief  struggle  known 
fts  th«  Second  Civil  War. 
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edge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal.  Marks 
sympathy  for  him  were  not  wanting,  and  the 
shouts  of  "Justice  !  "  "  Execution  !  "  were  mingled 
with  counter-cries  of  "God  save  the  King!"  On 
the  last  day,  Jan.  27,  of  the  trial,  Charles  requested 
a  conference  with  the  Lords  and  Commons,  but  was 
refused,  and  sentence  of  death  was  i)ronounced  upon 
"Charles  Stuart,  King  of  England,"  as  "a  tyrant, 
traitor,  murderer,  and  public  enemy  to  the  good 
people  of  the  nation."  The  names  of  fifty-nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  were  subscribed  to  the  warrant  of 
execution.  Charles  calmly  resigned  himself  to  his 
fate,  taking  a  tender  farewell  of  his  two  youngest 
children,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  aged  thirteen,  and 
Henry,  Dukeof  CJlouccster,  who  was  but  eight.  The 
rest  of  his  time  was  spent  at  his  devotions,  in  the  com- 
pany of  William  Juxon,  Bishop  of  Ix)ndon,by  whom 
he  was  attended  on  the  scaffold  in  front  of  Whitehall, 
where  he  was  beheaded,  January  30.  A  few  faithful 
adherents  followed  him  to  his  grave  in  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor.  About  a  week  after  his  death, 
the  Commons  voted  that  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
office  of  King  were  useless  and  dangerous,  and  ought 
to  be  abolished.  By  taking  the  life  of  Charles  his 
enemies  in  reality  exalted  his  fame.  The  execution 
of  a  King  was  a  thing  hitherto  unheard  of,  and 
Royalist  and  Presbyterian  alike  stood  aghast.  The 
mass  of  his  subjects,  forgetting  his  misgovernment 
and  faithlessness,  only  remembered  that  he  had  been 
condemned  by  an  illegal  and  arbitrary  tribunal,  and 
that  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  nation  had  fallen 
with  him.  The  Episcopalians,  mindful  how  he  had 
striven  to  maintain  the  Church  in  its  power  and  dig- 
nity, styled  him  Martyr,  and  well-nigh  worshipped 
his  memory. 

10.  Children  of  Charles.— Of  the  children  of 

Charles,  hiscldot  sons,  Clnit  hs, Prince  of  Wales^hoxxv 
1630,  ds^AJamfs^Duke  of  York,  born  1633,  each  in  turn 
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and  two  other  Royalist  noil  )nd 

Civil  War  were  beheaded;  .  'red 

a  Comm^nweallh  and  Free  State,  to  be  governed  with- 
out any  King  or  House  of  Lords.  Some  voices  how- 
ever were  raised  in  complaint  that  the  new  govern- 
ment was  no  better  than  the  old ;  and  in  the  army  these 
malcontents— called  "Let<ellers,"  because  they  held, 
or  were  accused  of  holding,  that  all  degrees  of  men 
should  be  levelled,  or  placed  on  an  equality  as  to  rank 
and  property — broke  out  into  a  mutiny,  which  was 
swiftly  crushed  by  Cromwell. 

2.  Irelaild. — YonwgCharli  "las 

King  by  every  Royalist, was  an  c  lief 

hopes  lay  in  Ireland,  where  Jame>  Butict  ,Matijui$sof 
Ormonde,  the  Royalist  Lord- Lieutenant,  gathered 
round  him  every  one,  whether  Roman  Catholic,  Epis- 
copalian, or  Presbyterian,  who  would  fight  for  the 
King.  Against  these,  the  Council  of  State  sent  out,  as 
their  Lord-Lieutenant,  Cromwell,  who,  by  dint  of  un- 
sparing severity  towards  all  who  resisted,  and  by 
drawing  over  the  Protestants  to  the  Parliament  side, 
broke  the  strength  of  the  Royalist  cause.  After  nine 
months  he  was  called  away  to  Scotland,  leaving  Ireton 
to  carry  on  his  work  in  Ireland.  Undertheruleof  the 
Commonwealth,  permission  was  given  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  leaders  and  their  followers  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  foreign  states;  many  of  the  Irish  were  shipped 
to  the  West  Indies;  large  confiscations  of  land  were 
made,  certain  counties  of  Munster,  Leinster,  and 
Ulster  being  portioned  out  among  English  "adven- 
turers" (men  who,  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion, 
had  advanced  money  for  quelling  it,  in  consideration 
of  forfeited  lands  to  be  allotted  to  them)  and  Parlia- 
mentary soldiers;  while  the  old  proprietors  were 
"transplanted"  to  lands  assigned  to  them  in  the 
wilds  of  Connaught  and  Clare. 

3  War  with  Scotland.  —  Scotland,  where 
Charles  had  arrived,  and  was  accepted  as  King,  was 
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the  abode  of  a  Roman  (  to  ride 

the  horse  of   the  miller,    i  <  M,  who 

to  Charles's  complaint  of  its  joltmg   i  'icd 

that  he  must  remember  it  was  carrying  t  ,  t  of 

three  kingdoms.  Moseley  he  left  in  the  disguise  of 
servant  to  a  gentlewoman,  Jane  Lane,  who  rode  be- 
hind him  on  a  pillion,  as  the  manner  then  was  for  wo- 
men to  travel.  Finally  he  and  his  friend  Lord  Wilmot 
sailed  in  a  collier  vessel  from  Brighton,  then  a  small 
fishing  village.     He  was  i  (1  by  the  master, 

who  however  said  he  wou  -   life  and  all  for 

him;  and  thus,  after  so  many  penis,  Cli  ikcl 

safely  in  Normandy.     Such  were  theste:  ii  in 

after  days  he  loved  to  tell,  and  which  loyal  Cavaliers 
treasured  up  and  repeated.  The  war  in  Scotland 
was  carjied  on  by  one  of  Cromwell's  officers,  Central 
Georgf  Monk,  who  brought  the  country  under  the 
authority  of  the  F>nglish  Parliament. 

4.  The  Dutch  War. — in  1652  a  war  broke  out 
with  the  Dut(h — as  the  people  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were  commonly  called 
— between  whom  and  the  English  there  was  much  ill- 
will,  ari^-i  \  out  of  commerci.i'  v.  This 
war  is  i.  ic  as  a  \x\z\  of  ^  between 
Admiral  Kohctt  Hlakr  and  the  preai  Djti  h  seamen 
Martin  Tromp  and  Michael  de  Rtiyter.  Onre.  after 
worsting  Blake  in  the  Downs,  Tromp,  it  i  led 
through  the  Channel  with  a  broom  at  hi^  ad, 
to  signify  that  he  had  swept  those  seas  of  the  English 
— an  insult  which  was  afterwards  avenged  in  three 
stubborn  contests.  Blake,  owing  to  ill-healih,  was  not 
in  the  last  of  these  battles,  fought  in  July,  1653,  in 
which  Tromp  fell.  One  of  the  commanders  of  the 
Enj'  ■  '  was  General  Monk;  for  in  those  days 
the  1  1  military  .services  were  not  kept  separate. 
In  the  next  vear  peace  was  made  with  the  Dutch. 

3.  Turning  out  of  the  Long  Parliament.— 

While  this  war  was  going  on,the  government  was  again 
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of  State  was  appointed,  and  Cromweli,  acting  with 
the  advice  of  a  Council  of  his  officers,  summoned 
about  140  persons  by  name  to  serve  as  members  of 
an  assembly  which  is  known  as  **  the  Little  Parliu' 
men/,"  or,  as  the  Cavaliers  nicknamed  it,  **  Praise- 
God  Harebone's  Parliament,"  after  the  quaint  nameol 
one  of  its  members.  This  assembly  set  to  making 
legal  and  ecclesiastical  reforms  at  such  a  rate  that 
people  got  frightened;  and  in  about  five  months*  time 
the  more  moderate  members  thought  it  best  to  sur- 
render their  powers  to  Cromweil,  who  was  thereupon 
appointed  by  his  officers  Lord  Protector  of  IheCommon- 
wealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  \  December 
16,  1653).  There  was  to  be  an  elected  Parliament, 
consisting  of  one  House  only;  all  who  had  aided 
or  abetted  war  against  Parliament  were  disqualified 
temporarily  from  electing  or  being  elected. 

7   The  Protectorate.    Oliver  Cromwell, 

1653-1658. — ^With  few  friends  except  among  the 
soldiers,  Oliver — for.  King-like,  he  styled  himself  by 
his  Christian  name — had  for  enemies,  not  only  the 
Royalists,  but  also  the  Republicans,  «  ho  looked  upon 
him  as  the  destroyer  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  the 
beginning  of  1655,  a  Republican  plot  and  a  Royalist 
insurrection  were  alike  crushed.the  Republicans  being 
leniently  treated,  but  not  so  the  Cavaliers,  some  of 
whom  were  put  to  death,  and  others  sold  for  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies.  Many  other  schemes  were  formed 
for  the  Protector's  overthrow,  and  even  for  his  assas- 
sination ;  but  he  kept  himself  well  informed  of  all  that 
was  going  on,  and  his  rule  was  too  strong  and  vigilant 
to  be  shaken  off.  For  about  a  year  after  the  revolt 
of  1655,  the  country  was  ruled  by  Major-fienerals 
wielding  well-nigh  absolute  power;  and  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  this  military  government  a  tenth  of  income 
was  arbitrarily  wrung  from  the  luckless  Royalists. 
The  Protector's  first  Parliament,  which  met  in  1654, 
questioned  his  authority,  and  was  dissolved  by  him  in 
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of  thirty-seven  waggons  conveying  to  the  Tower  the 
sliver  taken  from  a  Spanish  fleet.  In  the  next  year 
the  daring  Blake  fought  his  last  fight,  attacking  and 
burning,  under  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  batteries 
on  shore,  the  Spanish  treasure-ships  in  the  harbour 
of  Siinta  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe.  Blake  did  not  live  to 
receive  the  praise  of  his  countrymen;  he  died  within 
sight  of  Plymouth,  August  17,1657.  ("romwell. taking 
Queen  Klizabeth  as  his  model,  aspired  to  be  the 
protector  of  the  Reformed  faith  throughout  Europe; 
and  by  means  of  his  influence  with  the  French  gov- 
ernment he  was  able  to  check  the  Duke  of  Savoy's 
persecution  of  the  Vaudois,  the  Protestants  of 
Piedmont.  In  the  last  year  of  his  rule  he  gave  the 
country  a  compensation  for  the  still  regretted 
Calais.  An  English  force  was  sent  to  join  the 
French  in  war  against  the  Spaniards,  and  shared  in 
the  Batik  of  the  Dunes  in  1658,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  surrender  of  the  town  of  Dunkirk,  which 
England  rctain-.'d  as  the  jjricc  of  its  assistance. 

9  Death  of  the  Protector.  —Oliver,  who  was 

in  ill-health,  did  not  long  survive  the  death  of  his  fa- 
vourite daughter, Elizabeth  Claypole.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine.on  his"  Fortunate  Day,"  the  anniver- 
sary of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  Sept.  3,  1658.  He 
left  two  sons,  Richard  and  Henry,  the  elder  of  whom 
was  proclaimed  protector,  his  father  on  his  deathbed 
having  been  understood  to  name  him  for  his  successor. 
The  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  still  a  subject  of 
dispute.  Royalists,  Presbyterians,  and  Republicans 
joined  in  denouncing  him  as  a  hypocrite  who  from  first 
to  last  had  only  aimed  at  power  for  himself;  yet 
there  are  grounds  for  considering  him  a  sincere  en- 
thusiast. His  genius  cannot  be  doubted.  Forthefirst 
forty  years  of  his  life  he  never  saw  war,yet  he  proved  a 
great  general;  bred  in  a  private  station,  he  became  a 
great  prince,  even  his  enemies  admitting  that  he  bore 
himself  with  dignity.  His  power  and  wisdom  extorted 
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ists  on  finding  thai  Richard CronnvellXooV.  his  place  as 
quietly  as  any  rightful  King,  dentle,  docile,  and  of  or- 
dinary abilities,the  young  man  had  made  no  enemies; 
but  the  army  scorned  the  rule  of  one  who  had  never 

r.    After  eight  months,  the 
li  the  "  RHmit"»o  [tower, 
and  Richard,  wilhuul  a  i>ti  '■  >  f, 

and  retired  into  private  lift.  \Md 

by  his  brother  Henry,  who,  during  the  Protectorate, 
had  governed  Ireland  with  ability. 

12.  General  Monk. — The  Rump  was  no  sooner 
restored  than  its  ijuarrel  with  the  army  began  again; 
and  in  a  few  months  the  doors  of  the  House  were 
closed  by  General  John  Lambert,  who  thought  him- 
self a  second  Oliver  Cromwell.  But  Monk,  the 
commander  of  the  English  army  in  Scotland,  refus- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  government  set  up  by  the 
rs  in  London,  marched  with  his  forces  towards 
.ind,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Coldstream 
on  the  Tweed.  Hence  his  men  were  called  "Cold- 
streamers,"  a  name  of  which  the  memory  is  still 
preserved  in  that  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  Every- 
where the  dislike  of  the  military  government  was 
breaking  out;  people  refused  to  pay  taxes;  the 
London  apprentices  were  clamouring  for  a  freely 
elected  Parliament;  the  fleet  advanced  up  the 
Thame.s,  and  declared  itself  against  the  rule  of  the 
army.  The  soldiers  themselves,  dissatisfied  with  their 
officers,  restored  the  Rump,  the  only  body  in  the 
country  which  had  any  show  of  legal  authority.  Fair- 
fax, co-operating  with  Monk,  mustered  his  friends 
and  occupied  York;  while  Lambert,  who  had  marched 
to  the  North  to  stop  Monk,  was  forsaken  by  his 
forces.  Monk,  the  ruler  of  the  hour,  entered  London, 
Feb.  3,  1 660.  Cold  and  silent,  he  for  some  days  let  not 
a  word  fall  that  could  betray  his  real  intentions,  but  at 
last  he  declared  for  a  free  Parliament — an  announce- 
ment which  was  received  with  every  mark  of  joy, 
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with  that  of  hypocrite,  and  the  unnatural  restraint  ot 
the  Commonwealth  was  succeeded  at  the  Restora- 
tion by  an  outbreak  of  profligacy. 
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Charles    If.    {i)—the  Com'ftttion   Parliamfnt  (2) — the  K<m- 
conformiils     (3) — Ireland     (4) — the      King's     marriage : 
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I.  House  of  Stuart.  Charles  XL,  1660-1685. 

— Charles  II.  began  his  reign  with  everything  in  his 
favour.  No  measure  was  ever  more  acceptable  to  the 
nation  than  was  the  Restoration;  no  conditions  were 
made  with  him,  no  new  restrictions  laid  upon  him ;  the 
year  of  his  return  was  styled,  not  the  first,  but  the 
t7i>elfth,  of  his  reign,  which  was  thus  reckoned  to  have 
begun  from  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  Unfor- 
tunately Charles  had  few  qualities  which  i  lie 
love  bestowed  upon  him.  He  had  talents.  1- 
temper,  and  the  manners  of  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man, but  neither  heart  nor  principles.  So  far  as  he 
had  any  religion, he  was  secretly  a  Roman  Catholic ;  asa 
ruler,  his  inclination  was  towards  a  despotic  mon- 
archy; but  he  was  not  the  man  to  risk  his  crown  in 
grasping  at  more  power — as  he  himself  said,  he  was 
"  resolved  to  go  abroad  no  more;" — and  his  main 
object  in  life  was  to  be  anrnscd  and  to  avoid  trouble. 

2.  The  Convention  Parliament.— The  Con- 

x^ntion  ParUameni — for  by  its  first  statute  it  declared 
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lo  their  sees,  were  now  restored  to  their  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  the  Liturgy  was  revived  with 
some  alterations.  Charles  had  held  out  hopes  of 
some  changes  in  the  episcopal  system  which  would 
satisfy  the  moderate  Presbyterians;  but  the  Parlia- 
ment would  make  no  concessions.  A  stringent  Aft 
of  Uniformity^  requiring  all  persons  holding  eccles- 
iastical preferment  to  declare  their  assent  to  every- 
thing contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Praycr.drovc 
about  two  thousand  ministers  from  their  1  "  as 
the  Royalist  incumbents  had  been  turnc  >re 

them.  This  was  followed  at  intervals  by  liarsh  Acts 
against  the  Nonconformists  and  their  religious  meet- 
ings. It  was  about  this  time  that  the  names  of  Puri- 
tan and  Noncomformist  began  to  be  replaced  by  that 
of  Dissenter,  the  change  of  name  marking  a  change 
of  feeling.  The  Noncomformist  under  Charles  L 
had  striven  to  fashion  the  Church  according  to  his 
own  ideas;  under  Charles  IL  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  stand  outside,  only  asking  for  liberty  to  "dissent" 
from  the  Church.  Charles,  for  the  sake  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  was  not  inclined  to  be  hard  upon  dis- 
sent; but  his  motive  w  ted.  In  1672  he  put 
out  a  D.'claration  of  Ik  .  by  which  Protestant 
Dissenters  were  to  be  allowed  to  w  places 
licensed  for  the  purpose,  and  Roman  >  s  in  pri- 
vate houses.  But  Parliament  denying  his  power  thus 
to  dispense  with  penal  statutes  **in  matters  ecclesi- 
astical," he  withdrew  his  Declaration.  So  far  from 
beiig  able  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  he  had  to  give  his 
assent  to  the  7Vj/^^/(i673\which,though  it  also  shut 
out  the  Protestant  Noncomformists  from  office, was 
aimed  especially  at  the  Roman  Catholics.  Under  this 
Act  all  persons  holding  civil  or  military  office  were 
required  to  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegi- 
ance.tosi  '  1  declaration  against //V7«jw<^j/a«//a- 
tion  theil  lingdoctrineof  theChurchof  Rome 
upon  the  Eucharist),and  to  communicate  according  to 
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against  the  Dutch.  The  shops  were  shut  up,  the  grass 
grew  in  the  streets;  rows  of  houses  stood  emj>ty,  or 
marked  on  their  doors  with  a  red  cross  and  the 
words  "Lord  have  mercy  on  us," — the  sign  that  the 
pestilence  was  within.  By  winter-time  the  worst  was 
over;  but  in  these  six  months  it  is  said  that  more  than 
100,000  people  perished. 

7   The  Great  Fire  of  London.— Hardly  had 

London  recovered  from  the  scourge  of  plague  when 
another  evil  befell  it.  On  the  2nd  Scptemljcr,  1666 
—  the  Annus  Mirahilis,  or  *'  Ycaro/  '  "as  the 

poet  Dryden  named  it — an  accident;!  kc  out  in 

Pudding  Lane,  near  Fish  Street.  The  neighbouring 
houses,  being  of  wood,  quickly  caught  the  flames, 
which,  driven  by  an  east  wind,  soon  wrapped  London 
in  a  blaze  which  made  the  night  as  light  as  day  for  ten 
miles  round.  At  this  fearful  time,  Charles,  usually  so 
careless  and  indifferent,  displayed  an  unexpected 
energy,  superintending,  together  with  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  pulling  down  of  houses,  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  flames.  At  last,  wide  gaps  having 
been  made  in  the  streets  by  blowing  up  the  build- 
ings with  gunpowder,  and  the  wind  abating,  the  fire 
was  stayed,  though  not  until  after  it  had  burned 
for  three  days,  and  laid  London  in  ashes  from  the 
Tower  to  the  Temple  and  Smithfield.  The  column 
known  z.%'Uhf  Monumenf  marks  the  spot  near  which 
the  fire  began.  Old  St.  Paul's  being  among  the  build- 
ings which  perished,  it  was  replaced  by  the  present 
church,  the  work  of  the  great  architect  Sir  Christopher 
Wren. 

8.  The  Dutch  War. — These  calamitous  years 
were  further  marked  by  a  naval  war,  arising  mainly 
out  of  commercial  rivalry,  with  the  United  Provinces, 
or,  as  they  were  usually  called,  from  the  name  of  the 
leading  province  among  them,  Holland.  One  battle 
in  the  Downs,  fought  in  June,  1666,  wascontested  for 
four  days;  the  Dutch  were  commanded  l)v  De  Ruvter. 
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of  coii'iiicNi.    Hul  Charles  had  ot Ik- I  >»  neiiiesat  heart, 
and  ere  long  he  sold  himself  to  France  by  the  secret 
/'  ^*    \  22,  1670.    Under  this  he  en- 

it,  as  soon  as  miuht  he  prudent 
a  Roman  Catholic,  to  join  in  a  \'  loUand, 

and  otherwise  to  serve  the  ¥i<  ;  while 
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pcHMon  (lurmpthc  war,  and  to.!  a  uh  an  army 

if  any  insurrection  should  break  out  in  England.  The 
then  leading  ministers  of  the  Crown  are  known  as 
the  **  Cafia/  " — a  term  used  in  much  the  same  sense 
as  Cadtft^/,  but  applied  more  particularly  to  them  in 
consequence  of  its  comprising  the  initials  of  their 
names  or  titles,  Cliffordy  I.ord  Arlington,  the  Duke  of 
Buikin)^ham,  Lord  Ashley  (afterwards  Earlof  Shaft fs- 
our\\  and  the  I>uke  of  lAtuJerdale.  Of  these,  only 
Clifford  and  Arlington,  whose  leanings  were  towards 
the  Church  of  Rome,  were  intrusted  with  the  secret  of 
the  King's  engagement  to  declare  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic.  For  some  time  before  this  reign  that  which 
we  call  the  cabinet — consisting  of  a  small  number  of 
persons  selected  by  the  sovereign, whose  existence  as  a 
body  is  still  unrecognised  by  law — had  begun  to  draw 
to  itself  the  functions  originally  belonging  to  the  whole 
Council.  The  war  with  Holland  was  declared  in  1672, 
the  necessary  funds  being  raised  by  "shutting  the 
Exchequer,"  that  is,  by  suspending  the  payments  due 
to  the  goldsmiths  and  bankers  who  had  advanced 
money  to  the  government.  Peace  was  made  in 
two  years,  by  which  time  the  "  Cabal"  had  broken 
up.  Clifford,  who  had  recently  become  a  Roman 
Catholic,  had  preferred  resigning  his  office  of  Lord 
Treasurer  to  taking  the  test  imposed  by  the  Act  of 
1673.  Shaftesbury,  having  probably  learned  the 
King's  secret  engagement  as  to  his  religion, 
had  exerted  all  his  influence  to  put  an  end  to  the 
French  alliance  and  the  Dutch  war,  and  had  incon- 
sequence been  dismissed   from  his  office  of  Lord 
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recourse  could  always  be  had  on  behalf  of  persons 
illegally  imprisoned.  The  writ  was  addressed  to  the 
person  by  whom  any  one  was  detained,  commanding 
him  to  produce  his  prisoner  in  court  and  show  thc 
cause  of  the  imprisonment.  The  judges  often  found 
pretexts  for  refusing  to  award  the  writ,  and  the  gaolers 
for  delaying  to  obey  it.  In  times  of  public  danger, 
the  operation  of  this  statute  is  sometimes  suspended 
by  Acts  giving  the  government  power  for  a  limited 
period  to  imprison  suspected  persons  without  bring- 
ing them  to  trial. 

1 2.  Whig  and  Tory. — .\bout  this  time  the  party 
names  of  //  ///;'  and  Tory  came  into  use.  //  'hig  was  a 
nickname  given  to  the  insurgent  Covenanters  of  Scot- 
land.and  from  them  it  was  transferred  to  those  of  the 
Country  Party  who  were  bent  on  shutting  out  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  throne  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gion. Those  who  were  against  this  scheme  were  called 
Torifs,  a  name  originally  given  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic outlaws  who  haunted  the  bogs  of  Ireland.  The 
I  1  no  legitimate  children;  but  the  eldest  of  his 

i  ite  sons,  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  was  put 

forward  by  Shaftesbury  and  otherWhigs  as  a  claimant. 
Monmouth,  "the  Protestant  Huke,"  was  the  darling 
of  the  common  people,  who  believed  him  to  be  of 
lawful  birth, and  wlio  were  fascinated  by  his  grace  and 
winning  manners.  In  three  Parliaments  the  Whigs 
pursued  their  scheme  of  an  "  Exclusion  Bilf  zgs^n^i 
the  Duke  of  York.  The  last  of  these  met  in  i68i  at 
the  loyal  and  Tory  city  of  Oxford,  for  Charles  feared 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  if  assembled  in  its 
wonted  place,  might,  in  imitation  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, declare  itself  permanent,  and  call  on  the  Lon- 
doners to  support  it.  As  it  was,  the  Wl  ■  rs 
came  escorted  by  mounted  tenants  and  -  .  n. 
as  well  armed  as  the  royal  (Juards.  The  Commons 
still  insisting  on  the  Kxclusion  Bill, the  King  dissolved 
the  Parliament  after  seven   days;  and   irritated  by 
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thankfulness  that  he  was  to  die  "  for  that  old  cause 
in  which  I  was  from  my  youth  engagcrl  "  Monmouth, 
who  had  been  con<  erned  in  the  NN  '  ,  went 

abroad:  and  his  rival  the  Duke  of  ^  ■  a  while 

resumed  his  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  and  his 
seat  at  the  Council,  the  King  dispensing,  in  his 
favour,  with  the  provisions  of  the  Test  Act.  While 
wavering  as  to  his  future  policy,  Charles  was  seized 
with  a  fit,  and  after  lingering  a  few  days,  died  on 
the  6th  February,  1685.  On  his  deathbed,  after  the 
Hishops  had  vainly  pressed  him  to  take  the  Sacra- 
nunt,  his  brother  secretly  brought  to  him  a  monk,  from 
whose  hands  he  received  the  last  rites  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  people  mourned  him  with  genuine 
sorrow,  for  with  all  his  faults  he  had  never  lost  his 
personal  popularity;  while  his  brother's  accession  to 
|)n\\«'r  was  dreaded. 
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I.  James  II.,  1685-1688-  /'/w^^,  DukrofVork, 

came  to  the  tlirone  under  the  disadvantage  of  holding 
afai'  <d  bythemajorityof  hissubjerts;  butas 

hew  lit  to  be  a  man  of  his  word,  people  relied 

on  the  assurance  w^hich  he  gave  to  the  Privy  Council 
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hanged  by  the  royal  l  '  ' 

man  who  had  been  m 

Colonel  Pert  y  Kirke,  whom  Keversham  left  m  com- 
mand at  Bridgcwater.  Kirke,  a  hard-hearted  and  law- 
less man,  had  been  commandant  at  Tangier,  where 
he  had  ruled  as  a  petty  tyrant;  and  his  soldiers  were 
worthy  of  their  leader.  On  their  flag  they  bore  the 
emblem  of  the  I'aschal  Lamb,  whence,  with  an  ironi- 
cal allusion  to  their  ferocity,  the  name  of  "Kirke's 
Lambs"  was  fixed  upon  them.  The  C/ar/  Justin- 
Jeffreys^  notorious  for  his  brutal  demeanour  on  the 
judgment-seat,  and  for  the  delight  I 
in  pa.ssing  sentence,  came  down  to 
Aisizfs"  as  they  were  n.imed.  'I  he  i\xt>\.  victim  wa.s 
the  widow  of  one  of  Cromwell's  lords,  Alice  Lisle,  who 
had  given  shelter  to  two  fugitive  rebels.  She  was  be- 
headed at  Winchester,  intercession  for  her  life  having 
in  vain  been  made  with  the  King.  The  result  of  the 
liloody  Assizes  was  that  three  hundred  and  iwentv 
persons  suffered  death,  and  more  than  double  that 
number  were  sold  for  a  term  of  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies;  many  others  were  scourged  or  fined.  The 
services  of  Jeffreys,  who  1  'at  he  had  hanged 

more  traitors  than  all  his  j  ts  since  the  Con- 

quest, and  who  at  the  same  lane  made  a  fortune  by 
the  sale  of  pardons,  were  rewarded  with  the  Chan- 
cellorship. Favoured  courtiers  received  batches  of  the 
rebels  for  sale,  or  were  allowed  to  wring  heavy  sums 
from  rich  delinquents.  Thus  the  Maids  of  Honour 
obtained  a  large  sum  as  the  price  of  the  pardon  of  a 
band  of  schoolgirls  who  had  presented  a  royal  flag 
to  Monmouth  at  Taunton. 

3.  Government  of  James.— The  King.now;  at 

the  height  of  power,  set  his  heart  upon  obtaining 
a  repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  upon  keeping 
up  a  large  army,  and  above  all,  upon  abolishing  or 
disfK-nsing  with  the  laws  which  shut  out  Roman 
Catholics  from  office  and  Parliament.     Finding  that 
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maintained  .   '  cs 

against  two  '      .  "Hc 

after  the  other  by  the  King.  A  koman  Catholic 
had  already  been  made  Dean  of  Christchurch,  one  of 
the  highest  officers  in  the  University;  and  now  Mag- 
dalen ('ollege  was  turned  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
seminary.  Finding  that  the  Tory  gentry  and  the 
clergy,  hitherto  such  staunch  friends  to  the  Crown, 
were  all  against  him,  Ja^es  beiian  to  court  the 
Protestant   Dissenters;  and  in  '  '      in^ 

them,  as  well  as  of  serving  his  ,   il) 

lished,  .April  4th,  1687,  a  Detlai iitii>ii  vj  J ndui^inif, 
suspending  all  penal  laws  against  nonrr.nformity,  and 
dispensing  with  all  religious  tests.      !  i;of  the 

King's  conduct,  it  should  be  remein  nat,  whe- 

ther the  statutes  he  thus  set  aside  were  gooo  or  bad, 
it  was  the  duty  of  an  tlnglish  King  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution,  and  that  in  issuing  the  De- 
claration of  Indulgence  James  committed  an  uncon- 
stitutional act.  F*rom  ancient  times  indeed  the  Crown 
had  exercised  some  power  of  dispensing,  in  favour 
of  particular  persons,  with  penal  statutes;  and  as  long 
as  this  was  only  used  in  trifling  matters,  it  excited  no 
complaint.  Hut  it  was  a  difffn-nt  matter  when  it  was 
stretched  to  set  aside  a'  -rh  were 

held  to  be  necessary  ^  >h  liber- 

ties. Moreover  a  Declaration  of  indulgence  by  Charles 
1 1,  had  been  formally  pronounced  illegal,  so  that  there 
was  now  no  doubt  on  the  subject  as  far  as  laws  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  matters  were  concerned.  Three 
months  later  James  dissolved  the  Parliament,  which 
had  never  met  since  its  prorogation  in  1685,  and  set 
himself,  by  again  re-modelling  the  borough  corpora- 
tions, by  dismissing  refractory  Lords- Lieutenant, 
Deputy  Lieutenants,  and  Justices,  and  by  every 
other  means  in  his  power,  to  ensure  the  election  of 
a  more  subservient  one;  but  everywhere  he  found  a 
resolute  spirit  of  resistance. 
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Biv'  littcd."    "Do 

saw  fell  bitterly 
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5.  Birth  of  James  Francis  Stuart.— Hnriny 

this  exciting  time  Jutttts  !•  > 

King  James  and  his  second  w 

was    born    June   10 — an    event  which,  much  as    u 

elated  the  King's  partisans,  in  reality  hastened  their 

downfall.     By  his  first  wife,  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  01 

Lord  Clarendon,  the  King  had  two  children,  Maty 

and  Anne,  both  Protestants,  and  married  to  Protcs 

tants,  Mary  to  her  cousin  William  Henry,  Prince  oj 

Oranf^e  Nassau  and  Stadholder  oJ  Holland,  Anne  to 

George,  Prince  of  Denmark.     The  nation  had  there 

fore  hitherto  endured  James's  misgovcrnmcnt  in  th< 

belief   that  the  next   reign   would  set  thii 

But  the  birth  of  this  son  changed  the  whole  j 

and  in  their  vexation  the  people  raised  a  cry  il)ai  ilu 

infant  Prince  was  no  child  of  the  King  and  Queen 

6.  Invitation  to  William.— I  he  leading  mal 
contents  now  took  a  decisive  step.  On  the  day  of  the 
Bishops'  acquittal,  June  30,  a  secret  invitation  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  come  over  at  the  head  of  a  suf^i 
cient  force, with  the  assurance  that  the  greatest  part  ot 
the  nation  would  support  him,  was  despatched.  This 
paper,  signed  in  cipher  by  the  seven  chiefs  of  the  con- 
spiracy— the  Earls  of  Shnwshiry,  Dnonshire,  .in<l 
Danby,l^rd  /.umley, Henry  Compton,Bishopof  Lvnuon, 
Edward  Russell,  and  Henry  Sidney — was  carried  U> 
Holland  by  Admiral  //^-r/^r/V,  disguised  as  a  rcmmoi; 
sailor.     The  seven  who  thus  undertook  to 

their  countrymen  were  men  whose  birth  ar<i  , 
gave  William  some  guaranty  that  he  would  be  sup 
ported  by  the  nobles  and  gentry.  Devonshire  was  the 
head  of  the  Whig  nobles;  Danby  was  an  old  Tory 
and  a  former  minister  of  Charles  II.;  Shrewsbury,  a 
convert  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  had  recently  been 
dismissed  from  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Staffordshire 
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him,  he  landed  with  nis  army  at  7'(  > 

received  with  j;ood  will  by  the  comn.  i 

it  was  some  '■)re  any  men  oi  n»/ 

Gradually  ;i'  of  rank  tame  in;  i  ^ 

raised  in  his  cause  by  Lord  Delamer  and  the  Karls 
of  Devonshire  and  Danby.  Delamer  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  tenants  in  C!heshire;  while  Danby, 
with  a  hundred  horsemen,  seized  upon  York,  gain- 
ing over  the  militia  there  to  the  Prince's  side;  and 
the  Earl  of  DevonsRire,  mustering  his  friends  and 
dependents,  marched  to  Nottingham,  where  many 
other  peers  joined  him.  Officers  of  the  royal  army, 
chief  among  them  Lord  Churchill,  afterwards  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  went  over  to  the  Prince; 
while  Jame-s,  unable  to  trust  his  own  soldiers, 
retreated  before  the  invader.  The  King's  distress 
was  aggravated  by  finding  that  his  daughter  Anne 
had,  together  with  her  favourite.  Lady  Churchill, 
fled  to  the  northern  insurgents.  "God  help  me!" 
he  exclaimed,  "my  own  children  have  forsaken 
me."  Rather  than  undo  all  that  he  had  done  for  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  break  with  France,  he  planned 
the  escape  of  his  family  and  himself.  On  a  stormy 
night  the  Queen,  escorted  by  a  Frenchman,  theCount 
of  I^uzun,  stole  out  of  Whitehall  with  her  infant  child, 
and  fied  to  France.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  I  ith  December  the  King  set  out  to  follow  her. 
WTiilst  crossing  the  Thames  in  a  wherry,  he  flung  the 
Great  Seal  into  the  stream,  whence  it  was  accidentally 
fished  up  after  many  months.  Without  affixing  the 
Great  Seal,  no  writ  for  summoning  a  Parliament 
could  be  issued,  no  commissions  for  holding  the 
assizes  completed;  so  that  by  carrying  it  off,  James 
meant  to  put  a  stop  to  the  regular  course  of  govern- 
ment. 

8.  The  Interregnum. — -^s  there  was  now  no 
government,  such  Peers  as  were  at  hand,  wi»h  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft  at  their  head,  took  upon  themselves  a 
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Dec /.If  a/i()/i  of  A'l);  A/ v>-afi  dra.y.rt  \r  ited 

the  ancient  rights  ancHibertics  of  i  1.  in 

"  entire  confidence"  that  these  woii  1  by 

William,  the  Lords  and  Commons  iwn 

to  bim  and  his  wife.      The  offer,  for:  the 

13th  February,  was  accepted;  and  ti  .  rtcd 

the  Az/^'/fV//  Rci'olution.  The  sovereignty  ot  JrftamI 
went  with  that  of  England;  and  a  few  months  later  the 
Crown  of  Sfollaniv/dL^  bestowed  upon  William  and 
Mary  by  the  Estates  of  that  country.  William  had 
plainly  declared  that  he  would  accept  no  lower  posi- 
tion than  that  of  King;  and  though  Mary,  as  being 
the  heiress  by  birthright,  was  made  in  form  joint  sov- 
ereign with  her  husband,  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment was  placed  in  his  hands  alone. 

9.  The  Huguenots. — in  1685  Louis  XIV.  re- 
voked thf  Ai//(/('/.\'(i///fi,under  which  the  JIuguenoti, 
as  the  French  Protestants  were  called,  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  religious  liberty.  In 
consequence  of  this  revocation  and  the  accompanying 
persecutions,  thousands  of  brave,  intelligent, and  in- 
dustrious men  fled  from  his  dominions,  carrying  their 
valour  and  their  skill  to  other  lands.  Many  of  these 
refugees  settled  in  Spitalfields,  I^ondon,  and  there 
introduced  the  manufacture  of  silk.  Others,  taking 
military  service  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  turned 
their  swords  against  their  former  King.  Many 
families  in  England  trace  their  descent  to  these 
Huguenot  refugees.  The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  made  a  great  impression  in  England,  and  in 
fact  went  a  long  way  towards  stirring  up  the  Parlia- 
ment to  withstand  James.  What  Louis  had  done, 
men  thought  James  would  do,  if  he  was  once 
allowed  to  «:^et  the  chance. 

10.  Literature,  -.^mong  the  divines  of  the  Stuart 
period, y^-rrwr  /<n7<;r,who  died  in  1667,  is  celebrated 
for  his  devotional  works  and  for  his  sermons,  the 
finest  that  had  yet  been  heard  in  the  English  Church. 
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called  forth  by  an  order  of  the  l-ong  i'ariiatnent  in 
1643  that  no  book,  pamphlet,  or  paper,  should  be 
printed  unless  it  was  approved  and  licensed  by  some 
person  appointed  by  either  of  the  two  houses.  In 
this  they  only  followed  the  example  set  them  by  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  Milton's  arguments  produced  no 
alteration  of  the  system.  Milton  died  in  1674,  hav- 
ing been  blind  for  more  than  twenty  years.  John 
Bunyan,  the  greatest  of  allegorical  writers,  born  in 
1628  near  Bedford,  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of 
a  tinker,  and  served  for  a  short  time  as  a  solditr 
during  the  Civil  War.  Joining  himself  to  the  Baptists, 
he  became  noted  as  a  preacher;  and  it  was  after  the 
Restoration,  while  lying  in  Bedford  gaol  for  the  of- 
fence of  upholding  "  unlaw  ful  meetings  and  con- 
venticles," that  he  composed  the  first  part  of  thc/V/- 
^rim's  Progress.  This  religious  allegory  became  the 
delight  of  pious  people  among  the  poor,  although  it 
was  more  than  a  century  before  the  genius  of  its 
author  was  acknowledged  by  literary  critics.  Many 
of  its  scenes  and  characters  give  a  good  idea  of  the  age 
to  which  it  belongs.  Bunyan's  devout  warriors  show 
us  what  the  pick  of  the  Puritan  soldiery  were  like;  and 
his  trial  of  Faithful  before  Lord  Hategood  is  a  picture, 
by  no  means  overcoloured,  of  the  sort  of  trial  which  a 
Nonconformist  or  a  political  offender  often  received. 
The  reaction  against  the  Puritan  over-strictness 
showed  itself  strongly  in  the  polite  literature  of  the 
time  of  Charles  II.,  above  all  in  the  common  dramas, 
which  were  a  disgrace  to  the  age — not  that  they  lacked 
wit,  humour,  or  dramatic  skill,  but  because  they  were 
morally  bad  to  a  degree  which  testifies  to  the  debased 
state  of  the  society  which  delighted  in  them.  Writing 
for  the  stage  being  then  the  most  profitable  employ- 
ment for  an  author.  John  Drydtn,  chief  of  the  poets 
of  the  Restoration  school,  spent  his  best  years  upon 
dramatic  composition,  for  which  his  talents  were 
unsuited.    As  a  lyric  poet,  and  especially  as  a  satirist, 
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zoology,  was  established  shortly  after  the  Restoration 
John  Flamsteed,  from  whose  time  dates  the  f  ^ 

of   modern  astronomy,    was   the    first    Ast 
Royal,  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich  being  lou. 
by  Charles  II.  for  the  benefit  of  navigation, 
greatest  name  in  science  is  that  of  Isaac  Xr. 
famed  for  his  wonderful  discoveries  in  niaihcni 
and  natural  philosophy.     He  was  born  in  I,in<    in- 
shire  in   1642,  and  died  in  1727,  in   his  eighty-tifiii 
year.     His  chief  work,  the  Principiu,  was  published 
in  1687. 

12.  Architecture. — Under  the  Tudors  Gothic 
architecture  had  begun  to  go  down.  Italian  details 
became  more  and  more  mixed  with  it,  and  the  style- 
called  Elizabethan  was  the  result.  The  pure  Italian 
style,  in  imitation  of  ancient  Roman  architecture,  wa.^ 
brought  into  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century 
by  Ini^o  /ones,  and  superseded  Gothic,  which  w.is 
now  little  regarded  or  understood.  Sir  C>: 
Wren,  admirable  in  the  style  of  his  age,  faii  1 

he  imitated  Gothic,  as  the  towers  he  added  to  West- 
minster Abbey  still  serve  to  show.  His  finest  work 
is  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1 7 10.  He  died  in  1723,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
and  was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  his  own  great  church, 
with  this  epitaph; — "  Si  monumentum  rrquiris,  circum- 
spice."  ("  If  thou  seekest  his  monument,  look 
around.") 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

WILLIAM  AND  MARV.       WILLIAM  IIL 

IVUIuum  ami    M»ry;  tkt    X^m-Jtttvrs  (t) — war  in  Irtlamd; 
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the  Protestant  "Englishry,"  consisting  of  about 
200,000  English  and  Scottish  colonists,  who  owned 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  property  of  Ireland,  and 
whose  inferiority  in  number  was  compensated  by  their 
superiority  in  wealth  and  civilization.  The  Lord- 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  Tyrconnel,  invited  James  over 
from  his  refuge  in  France,  and  raising  his  standard 
with  the  motto,  "  Now  or  never!  Now  and  forever!" 
called  his  countrymen  to  arms.  The  whole  Irish 
race  rose  in  answer — not  that  they  cared  for  James, 
but  because  they  desired  independence, — and  Tyr- 
connel soon  mustered  a  mighty  though  half-savage 
host.  Louis  of  France  furnished  arms,  money,  and 
officers,  and  James,  thus  equipped,  landed  in  Ireland 
in  March,  1689,  and  held  in  Dublin  a  Parliament  of 
his  adherents,  in  which  he  gave  his  consent  to  fhf 
grrai  Act  0/  Attainder,  whereby  between  two  and  three 
thousand  Protestants  were  attainted  of  treason.  The 
Englishry  meanwhile  stood  gallantly  at  bay  in  Ennii- 
killen  and  Londonderry.  The  latter  city,  under  the 
government  of  Major  Henry  Baker  and  an  aged 
clergyman,  Georf^e  Walker,  was  besieged  by  James's 
forces;  and  though  reduced  to  extremity  of  hunger, 
its  defenders  hardly  able  to  keep  their  feet  for  very 
weakness,  it  held  out  for  a  hundred  and  five  days, 
until  relieved  from  England.  At  the  same  time  the 
Enniskilleners  routed  the  Jacobites  at  the  village  of 
Newton  Butler.  In  the  summer  of  the  next  year, 
William  himself  went  over  to  Ireland.  England, 
dreading  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  provoked  by 
his  interference,  had  joined  the  general  league — the 
"  Grand  Alliance,^'  as  it  was  called — of  the  chief 
powers  of  Europe  against  France.  William's  departure 
therefore  was  made  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  upon 
England  by  the  French  in  concert  with  the  Jacobites; 
and  Admiral  Herbert,  who  had  been  created  jSizr/t?/ 
Torrington,  was  ignominiously  worsted  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the   French  fleet  "ff  /?'•;-/"  //>-7,/     Rut 
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,  oipt'if  <  i"ie  in  the  news  of  a  decisive  victory  won 
!'.  n  the  first  of  July,  1690,  over  the  Irish 

(I  .1  i  iLiiwt,  who,  led  by  James,  Tyrconnel,  and 
I  r.izun.  made  a  stand  behind  the  river  Bityne. 
\\\\\\\\\\'-^  1:  *^  '  *'  :  assage  af'er  a  sharp 
s^tri,;^;'.  ^^  :ig  his  cavalry  through 

the  river,  and,  wiUi  lui  iword  in  the  left  hand 
— for  his   other  arm  was  rrip|>!fd    l>v    a    wound — 
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..in    Pro- 
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c...  nforc  ••»,,. /r;,.f)^  uTgiog  themou  against  the  enemy. 
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in  tlitii  <t«n    land,  entered  the  service  of  foreign 
states. 

3.  The  War  with  France,  —in  1692,  during 

William's  alisenrt-  on  the  Continent,  another  French 
i'M         !  1;  but  the  allied  1       "    "      id 

!)       ii  ;;  d  inchicl  by  Adm  11, 

Kcd  and  dctcalcd  Admiral  TourMllc  in  the 
•incl,  chased  the  enemy  to  the  Bay  of  Iji  Ilo^ue, 
and  there  burned  the  French  shijjs  in  the  sight  of 
James.  There  was  great  rejoicing  at  this  victory,  not 
merely  because  people  were  proud  of  the  exploit,  but 
because  it  saved  the  island  from  invasion.  It  was 
a  grevious  blow  to  James,  who  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  English  fleet  was  more  likely  to 
join  than  to  oppose  him.  Russell  himself,  one  of  the 
seven  who  had  signed  the  invitation  to  William,  had 
lately  been  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
txilcd  King;  but  on  the  day  of  battle  he  did  his  duty. 
Many  indeed  of  William's  English  servants  were  not 
thoroimhly  to  be  trusted — like  Russell,  they  secured 
tlRMnscIves  against  the  chances  of  a  counter-revolution, 
or  gratified  feelings  of  irritation  against  the  e.visting 
government,  by  playing  fast  and  loose  between  the 
rival  Kings.  On  land  the  struggle  was  chiefly  carried 
on  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  (^Belgium  and  Luxem- 
burg\  where  William  led  his  army  in  person.  He 
was  more  than  once  defeated,  but  his  patience  and 
tenacity,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  repaired  a  loss, 
made  him  a  match  for  his  more  brilliant  adversaries. 
,\t  last  Louis,  worn  out  by  the  long  war,  con- 
sented to  acknowledge  the  Prince  of  Orange  as 
King  of  Oreat  Britain;  and  this  led  to  the  general 
peace  which  was  made  at  Rysuick  in  1697.  Although 
the  English  had  not  to  fight  on  their  own  soil, 
this  war  put  a  great  strain  upon  their  resources. 
In  1692,  the  year  of  I, a  Hogue,  the  land-tax  was 
first  imposed,  and  this  being  found  insufficient,  the 
government  next  raised  money  by   a  loan.     Thus 
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5  The  Spanish  Succession.— After  the  Peace 

of  Ryswick  came  a  time  of  sore  mortification  lo 
William.  Not  only  did  the  new  House  of  Commons, 
which  met  in  1698,  insist  on  having  the  greater  part 
of  the  army  disbanded,  but  they  further  forced  hira 
to  send  away  all  his  foreign  troops.  He  stooped  to 
ask  as  a  personal  favour  that  his  Dutch  Ci'  lit 

stay.but  in  vain.  To  the  mass  of  Knglishn  cr 

'I'ories  or  Whigs,  the  very  name  of  standing  ariuy  was 
hateful.  The  Tory  remembered  that  by  a  standing 
army  Cromwell  had  made  himself  master  of  England; 
the  Whig  remembered  that  by  a  standing  army  Charles 
and  James  had  hoped  to  carry  out  their  designs  against 
the  English  liberties  and  religion.  Fresh  ill-feeling 
arose  between  the  King  and  the  Commons  on  the 
subject  of  the  disposal  of  forfeited  land  in  Ireland, 
much  of  which  he  had  bestowed  on  his  personal 
friends.  The  Commons  constrained  him  to  give  his 
assent  to  an  Act  for  annulling  all  his  Irish  grants,  and 
applying  the  forfeitures  to  the  i)ublic  service.  Abroad 
too  the  prospect  was  gloomy.  In  1700  Charles, 
Kin^  of  Spain,  died  childless,  bequeathing  his  vast 
dominions— Spain,  the  Indies,  the  Netherlands, 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan — to  his  kinsman  Philip, 
Duke  of  Anjou,  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
danger  of  a  general  war  arising  out  of  the  rival  claims 
of  the  Houses  of  Austria  and  of  France  to  the 
Spanish  succession  had  long  been  foreseen;  and  in 
'  >  of  averting  strife  and  especially  of  preventing 
from  falling  to  a  French  prince,  two  successive 
" J'a>  tition  Treaties,"  providing  for  the  division  of  the 
Spanish  dominions,  had  already  been  made  between 
England  and  the  United  Provinces  on  the  one  side 
and  France  on  the  other.  By  the  last  of  these  treaties 
the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I.,  was  to  have  the  Indies,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Spain  itself,  with  the  exception  of  the  province 
of  Guipuzcoa,  which,  with  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
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by  thoughts  of  the  work  before  umi.  ne  >iiii  uuic 
up.  In  February,  1702,  when  lie  was  riding  at 
H  1  Court,  his  horse  fell  over  '    'nil,  the 

k  thrown,  and  broke  his  c<-  ;  sink- 

ing uiiJ(.r  the  shock,  he  died  on  the  iiili  March,  in 
hi«;  fifty-second  year.     .As  Oticrn  Mary  had  had  no 
on,  the    Crown,  ,  to  the   settlement 

by  the />.v/iira//<  ■  .// o/"  .^4'///^,  passed 

to  the  Princess  .\nne  of   Denmark. 

6.  Legislation. — Chief  among  the  statutes  of 
this  reii^n  stands  the  Bill  of  /fights,  which,  after  re- 
citing the  Declaration  of  the  Convention, declared  it, 
with  some  additions,  to  be  law.  The  levying  of 
money  for  the  use  of  the  Crown,  without  grant  of 
Parliament,  the  keeping  of  a  standing  army  in  time 
of  peace,  unless  by  consent  of  Parliament,  were 
herein  declared  illegal.  The  right  of  subjects  to 
petition,  of  electors  freely  to  choose  their  representa- 
tives, the  rii^ht  of  thclcc^islature  to  freedom  of  debate, 
the  n  t  parliaments,  wt-  1 

i'hem  a  late  years  the  adii:  n 

of  justice  had  been  tampered  with,  the  imposition  of 
"  excessive  fines."  the  infliction  of "  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments,"  were  condemned.  The  power,  which 
James  II.  had  illegally  exercised,  of  dispensing 
with  laws  by  regal  authority  was  abolished;  and  a 
Roman  Catholic,  or  any  one  marrying  a  Roman 
Catholic,  was  made  incapable  of  wearing  the  Crown. 
The  Toleration  Act,  though  not  affording  complete 
religious  liberty,  gave  enough  to  satisfy  the  mass  of 
the  Protestant  Dissenters;  Roman  Catholics  and 
deniers  of  the  Trinity  were  excluded  from  its  benefits. 
The  Oitths  of  alU:,iancf  and  supremacy  were  replaced 
by  new  and  simpler  forms,  that  of  supremacy  consist- 
ing mainly  of  a  renunciation  of  the  Pope's  authority. 
The  first  Afutiny  Act  gave  the  sovereign  a  temporary 
power  of  punishing  mutiny  or  desertion  by  the  special 
jurisdiction  known  as  martial  law.     Similar  Acts, 
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France  as  King  James  III.  of  iMigland,  and  bound 
themselves  to  maintain  the  settlement  made  of  the 
Crown, 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

ANNE. 

Annt;  Prince  George  of  Denmark;  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Afarlborouvi.  (l) —  War  of  the  Spanish  succession; 
oattles  of  Blenheim  and  Kamillies;  taking  of  Gihral- 
tar;  the  Earl  of  Pete* borough;  battle  of  Almanta; 
Sir  Claudes  ley  Shove  II ;  battles  of  Outienatde  an  J 
Malplaquet  (2)  —  the  Union  of  England  and  Scot- 
land (3) — rise  of  the  Toties;  Peace  of  Vttecht  (4) 
death  of  Anne  (5) — Queen  Anne's  Bounty  (6) — the 
Dissenters  (7). 

I.  Anne,  1702-1714. — Queen /^«//<' was  a  kind- 
hearted  and  well-meaning  woman,  rather  slow  of  un- 
derstanding, and  obstinate,  though  usually  allowing 
herself  to  be  led  by  those  whom  she  liked.  Her 
husband,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,(iiv{\\on\  Charles 
II.  said  that  he  himself  "had  tried  him  drunk  and 
sober,  but  there  was  nothing  in  him,"  was  too  insigni- 
ficant in  character  to  have  any  influence.  ?>om  girl- 
hood Anne  had  been  ruled  by  the  handsome  and 
domineering  Sara/i  Jennitigs,  wife  of  Churchill;  and 
fio  close  was  their  friendship  that  they  corresponded 
with  each  other  under  the  names  of  Afrs.  Aforley  and 
Mrs.  Freeman,  the  latter  being  adopted  by  the 
favourite  to  denote  her  frankness.  John  Churchill, 
created  Earl,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  within  a  week  of  Anne's  accession  was  made 
Captain-General  of  the  forces,  was  the  ablest  man  of 
his  time  as  a  general  and  statesman,  though  he  owed 
hisfavourwith  Anne  chiefly  to  his  wife's  influence. 
Over  him  too  Lady  Marlborough's  power  was  great. 
She  had  been  a  court  beauty  of  slender  fortune,  with 
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War   of  the   Spanish    Succession.— 

William's    la^t    work,     a    new    alliance    of 
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tu  the  Spanish  crown.  Marlborough,  in  command  of 
the  allied  English  and  Dutch  forces,now  entered  upon 
that  course  ot  splendid  achievements  whic  h  gained 
him  the  high  place  he  h"  Is.     In  his 

first  campaigns  in  the  Nc;  mperedby 

the  interference  of  the  Duith  auUiorJiics;  but  in  1704, 
leading  his  army  into  Bavaria,  he  joined  his  forces 
with  those  of  the  Emperor's  general,  Prince  Euj^ftu  oj 
Savoy,  in  whom  he  found  an  able  and  zealous  ally. 
On  the  2nd  August,  1704,  he  won,  in  concert  with 
Eugene,  the  great  battle  of  Blenheim  over  the  allied 
French  and  Bavarians  under  Marshal  Tallard,  who 
was  there  taken  prisoner.     After  the  main  body  of 
Tallard's   army  was  routed,  about   11,000  French- 
men were  surrounded   in  the  village  of  Blenheim, 
and  constrained  to  lay  down  their  arms.     The  wreck 
of  the  French  and  Bavarian  army  retreated  across 
the    Rhine,    and    the    fortunes   of    the    French    in 
Germany  were  ruined.     The  greatness  of  the  success 
was    not    to    be   measured    by    its   military   results 
alone.      For  years   men   had   looked   upon   Lou 
XIV.  as  well-nigh  invincible;  William  himself  h;i 
done  little  more  than  keep  him  in  check.     It  w. 
Marlborough  who   first  turned  the  tide  of  Fren< 
success,  and  broke  the  spell  of  victory.   Marlboroug 
in  reward  of  his  services,  received  the  crown  landc 
Woodstock,  upon   which   was  afterwards  built  tli 
Palace  of  Blenheim.     His  next  two  campaigns  wer 
mainly  carried  on  in  the  Netherlands,  where,  on  th' 
1 2th  of  May,  1 7o6,he  won  another  great  battle,that  ( 
Ramillies.     But  meanwhile  the  Allied  arms  had  bet: 
less  successful  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  though  th 
rock  and  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  valuable  as  the  key  o 
the  Mediterranean,  were  taken  by  Admiral  Sir  Geor^ 
Rooke  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  and  have 
ever  since  remained   in  the  keeping  ol    England 
Charles   Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  a  clever, 
eccentric  man,  who  flew  about  the  world,  seeing,  it  wa^ 
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said,  more  kings  and  more  postilions  than  any  other 

ir.Tn  in  Europe,  for  a  while  carried  all  before  him  ia 

^     in;  but,  as  the  Arc  hdvike  Charles  would  not  take 

'  '      '  't  in  disgust  and  eventually  he  was 

:t  as  his  genius  was,  it  had  been 

and  forbearance;  unlike 

i.e  could  not  get  on  with 

I   about    luiii,   and   Charles,   whom  he 

o  well,  was  only  thankful  to  be  rid  of 

After  he  had   guiu-.  ati.iirs  were  mismanaged, 

:    ;  in   1707  the  allied   Knglish,  Dutch,  and  Portu- 

_     NO  were  utterly  defeated  by  the  French  on  the 

,.  ,,»    i;,.,.,..- .      In  this  action  the  French  were 

Mian,  King  James's  illegitimate  son, 

ick,  while  the  English  were  led  by  a 

irqueisof  Ruvi^ny,  created  Earl  0/ 

r  all,  as  the  Spaniards  said  in 

'  ral  had  routed  the  French," 

'  d.    Sir  Cloudf^lry  >  ^  ho, 

risen  to  be  one  ot  of 

as  lost  with  three  •  >'ls 

It  is  said  that   i  ist 

re,    and    reached,  worn    out  with  fatigue,   the 

•f  a  woman,  by  whom  he  was  murdered  for  the 

<if  a  ring  and  other  valuable  property  he  had 

,    him.     'i'he   next    year   was   more  fortunate, 

:t>orough  and    Kugene    gaining    the   battle  of 

'  the   Netherlands,  and  the   island  of 

.;   taken  from    the  Sfianiards.     Other 

"ut 
llv 
id 
It*. 
t;e 

r-  '•  i 

tu9  navy  was  swept  from  the  seas, 
...  ,.v.  ,.le  were  starvin|{,  France  yet  nerved 
If  for  another  campaign,  m  which  Marlborough 
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and  Kuj^enc  gained  the  bloody  and  fruitless  victory 
of  Mitif>/aifiut. 
3.  The  Union  of  England  and  Scotland.— 

The  Linton  <;/  Kni^Liniiiind  ScotliiuimXo  one  Kingdom 
by  the  name  of  Great  Britain  was  brought  about  in 
1707.  Thenceforth  there  was  only  one  Parliament 
for  the  two  countries,  and  English,  li'elsh,  and  Scots 
were  all  included  under  the  common  name  of  British. 
The  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  settled,  as 
that  of  England  had  already  been,  in  default  of  heirs 
of  Anne,  upon  Sophia  of  Hanover.  Scotland  re- 
tained its  Presbyterian  form  of  Church-government, 
and  its  own  laws.  A  national  flag — the  same  as  that 
which  had  been  ordered  by  James  I.,  but  which  h  u] 
never  come  into  use — was  appointed  for  the  United 
Kingdom. 

4  Ascendancy  of  the  Tories.— in  1709  it 

chanced  that  one  Dr.  Sathcverell  preached  two 
sermons,  one  before  the  Judges  of  Assize  at  Derby, 
the  other  before  the  Lord  Mayor  at  St.  Paul's,  in 
which  the  Doc:tor  spoke  against  the  toleration  granted 
to  Dissenters,  and  put  forward  the  then  favourite 
Tory  doctrine  of  nonresistancr — that  is,  that  nothing 
could  justify  a  subject  in  taking  up  arms  against  his 
rightful  sovereign.  The  Whigs,  who  felt  this  as  a  slur 
upon  the  Revolution, brought  about  his  impeachment, 
and  he  was  condemned  by  the  Lords;  but  his  sentence 
was  so  light  that  the  result  was  looked  upon  as  a  vic- 
tory by  his  Tory  friends;  and  the  common  people. wh( 
were  at  this  time  all  against  the  Whigs  and  the  Dis 
senters,  made  great  rejoicings.  "  God  bless  your  Ma- 
jesty and  the  Church!  We  hope  your  .Majesty  is  for  Dr. 
Sacheverell,"  had  been  the  cry  of  the  crowd  w  ho 
pressed  round  .\nne's  sedan  chair  when  she  went  to 
hear  the  trial.  The  stir  about  this  business  and  the 
popular  zeal  for  .Sacheverell  mark  the  feeling  in  favour 
of  the  Tories,  and  of  the  Church  which  was  supposed 
to  be  in  danger  from  the  Whigs.   Anne's  prime  minis- 
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And  be  clinched   the  argument  by 

iirse  among  the  mob.     "  I  must  every 
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be  fouH'  th 

peace.  Ihuu^h    I 

In  1 7 10.  not 
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office, 

r  side  ti  4  favourite, 

.'«/     1  1..  who  had 
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l  V,  who 
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1  t  in  an 
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i'ory,  the  Duke  0J  Ormonde^  watBcnt  out  in  his  place. 
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and  was  given  secret  orders  not  tf)  engage  in  a  siege 
or  a  battle.  The  Allies,  deserted  by  the  Hritish 
Government,  finally  agreed  to  the  J'eatrr  of  Utrecht, 
in  1713.  The  Archduke  Charles,  whom  the  Allies 
had  wanted  to  make  King  of  Spain,  had  lately 
become  Kmperor,  and  master  of  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, and  people  in  general  no  more  wished  to 
join  Spain  to  Austria  than  to  France;  so  Philip  was 
allowed  to  keep  his  kingdom  upon  promise  that  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  should  never  be  united. 
By  the  Treaty  of  I'trecht  Great  liritain  gained  the 
French  colony  of  Acadia  ox  A'cn-a  ■'  '  'i^hed 

her  right  to  Hudson's  Bay  and    .^  .  and 

retained  Gibraltar  and  the  islands  ot  Mmoicu  and  .SV. 
Christopher ;  while  the  French  King  acknowledged 
Anne  as  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  guaranteed  the 
succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  engaged 
to  make  the  Pretender  withdraw  from  the  French 
dominions.  Yet  the  Jacobites  placed  great  hopes 
in  the  Secretary  of  State,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who 
was  believed  to  design  bringing  about  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Cheialier  de  St.  George  (as  the 
Pretender  was  more  courteously  called),  whom  he 
and  his  friends  urged,  but  in  vain,  to  turn  Protes- 
tant. The  question  of  succession  was  brought  more 
strongly  before  men's  eyes  by  the  death  of  the  aged 
Princess  Sophia, whereby  her  son  George  Louis, Elector 
of  Brunstvick- Liineburg,  became  heir  to  the  throne, 
all  Anne's  children  having  died  young.  Germany 
was  at  this  time  split  into  many  small  states  ruled  by 
Princes  who  within  their  own  territories  were  absolute, 
though  they  in  name  acknowledged  the  Emperor  as 
their  head.  Of  these  was  the  Elector  of  Brjnswi(  k 
Luneburg,  the  seat  of  whose  court  and  governmen' 
was  Hanorcer,  and  who,  as  his  title  shows,  was  oni 
of  the  nine  German  princes  who  had  the  right  o! 
electing  the  Emperor. 

5.  Death  of  Anne.— The    Queen's  death  wa> 
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I  Ksfrru-.l  l)v  Kir  .iL'it  ition  at  a  violent  dispute  in  her 
rd  and  Bolingbroke,  who  from 

...,.,,.    ,.  .V. open   rivals.     Bolingbrokf  so 

.XT   pcr\ailcd  that  (Oxford  was  dismissed  from  his 
'^'    ^  of   Lord  High   I'rcasurer.     Within  a  week  the 
n  was  struck  bv  apoplexy,  and  died  August  i. 
"'  '        '  10  defeated  the  hopes  of 

_  the  Treasurer's  staff  to 
y —the  same  Shr<  ^  ho 

>n  tn  th<»  Prince  <  — 

of  her  people," 
1  to  the  council- 
troops  were  ordered  to  London  and  Ports- 
(1  ever)' pr><iMfinn  was  taken  to  secure  the 
n  of  the  '  it  heir.     Whether  Holi^ig* 

'■•  •"•■■,.,   v.,  ..ring  in  the  Pretender  is 
did.  the  vigorous  measures  of  the 
u  ■   i;  o  n  of  his  power. 

'    Queen  Anne's  Bounty  is  a  still  existing 

)nforred   by    Anne  upon   the 

>  it,  for  the    increase  of  the 

t-fruits  and    tenths  of  bene- 

A  1   formerly  to   the   Pope  and 

I"    ■  !s  to  n    riry  VIII.  an<l  his  's. 

"    T he  Dissenters.  — Hiirin^  li  ir  years 

1.  the   Protestant    Dissenters  had  some 

;.- leaf  forth'- >• '♦'•'v  of  the  religious  liberty  they 

won  at  the   I  n.      In  ryii  an  Act  vat 

'  •  1  prevrnt  <  called  "occasional  con- 

Manv  I '  it  was  found.would  qual- 

'^"  <  orpor- 

•  to  the 

the 

out 

cs- 

er, 

<  1.  •!  ■  '•  M     •  iry.  or  ai-  in, 

t.i  'i^  :  I-  -•      ;    if  .1  roriN  .md 
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loss  of  office.     In  1714  Bolini;i>r(iKc,  m  the  joy  of 
the  extreme  Tories  and  the  disgust  of  the  Whics 
obtained  the  passing  of  the  Si /mm  Act,  \\' 
intended  to  prevent  Dissenters  from  keepin. 
or  teaching  anything  beyond  the  rudiments  of  «;ihi 
cation.     It  so  hajjpened  that  the  very  day  fixed  foi 
this  act  to  come  into  effect  was  that  on  which  tht 
Queen  died,  and  its  oDcr.ition  was  suspended  bv  the 
new  government 
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Geor)^e  !.;  impfachmeni  of  Botingbroke,  Oxford  ati. 
Ikf    Riot    Act     (\)—the    Pretntder     (2)— the 
5>chtmt  (3) — death  of  Geori;!-  ';>—''-  ^.^ '.<.>..     '/- 
Act;  tht  Diisenters  (5). 


I    House  of  Hanover  or  of  Brunswick- 
Luneburg     George  I.,  1714-1727.— ^^v 

Elector  of  Hrunsuiiik-  fufi^fiurj^plht:rw'\se  of  //tif/. 
was  proclaimed  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
without  a  single  Jacobite  stirring  a  step.  But  hi 
made  no  great  haste  to  take  possession  of  his  king 
dom;  and,  whether  through  indifference,  fear,  oi 
natural  slowness,  let  six  weeks  pass  before  he,  in  com- 
pany with  his  only  son,  landed  at  Greenwich.  The 
new  ruler,  though  well  received,  was  not  a  man  to  ex- 
cite much  loyalty.  He  was  fifty-four  years  of  age.small 
of  stature,  and  awkward;  he  could  speak  no  English, 
so  that  he  had  to  be  taught  by  rote  a  few  words  where- 
in to  address  his  first  Parliament;  he  had  left  his  wife 
shut  up  in  a  German  castle,  and  his  private  life  was 
not  such  as  to  command  any  respect.  As  a  King, 
he  was  honest  and  well-intentioned;  but  his  excessive 
attachment  to  his  native  dominions  proved  a  source 
of  embarrassment  to  his  ministers  and  of  discontent 
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The  Pretender.— On  the  6th  Sept.,  1715, 
/  ,       '         /  .    '  </  J/<7/.  a  Scottish  nobleman 

u  u'cs  of  politics    had    won  him 

■    in   the 

r  whom 

«i  in 

ins. 

\  "d; 

in- 

rty.      1 1  < !», 

,  ..t..  ul..,  ,m, 

'  1  ;th 
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/,  /  •   (  ^uke  of  .Argyll,  at   Shftiffmuir  in  a 

drawn  battle. 
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"  There's  --nmc  say  that  we  wan. 
S<  :  ;  they  wan. 

Soi:  I  nanc  wan  at  a',  man," 

runs  the  Scottish  ballad;  but  practically  the  King's 
troops  had  the  victory.  Later  in  the  year  the  Pre- 
tender himself  appeared  in  Scotland:  hnf  he  found 
his  affairs  going  so  badly  that  he  -  way 

with  Mar  to  P'rance,  and   the  insi  up. 

Seven  noblemen  were  sentenced  to  death  for  this  at- 
tempt; of  these,  three  were  respited,  and  two  escaped, 
one  of  them,  the  Earl  of  NiihsdaU,  by  the  help  of  his 
wife,  getting  out  of  the  Tower  in  woman's  clothes  the 
day  ijefore  that  which  had  been  fixed  for  his  execution. 
Thomas  Forster  of  Hamburgh,  the  leader  of  the 
P^nglish  rebels,  made  his  escape  from  Newgate  by 
means  of  false  keys.  James  Radcliffe,  Earl  of  Dtr- 
li'cnlwattr,  an  English  Roman  Catholic,  and  William 
Gordon,  Viscount  Kenmurc,  a  Scottish  Protestant, 
together  with  twenty-si.x  other  persons,  all  taken  in 
arms,  suffered  death.  This  was  not  the  only  attempt 
in  favour  of  the  Pretender  made  during  this  reign. 
George  had  brought  from  Denmark  and  added  to 
Hanover  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  which 
had  been  taken  from  Charles  XII.,  A7«/^  of  Saveden. 
Charles,  eager  to  revenge  himself  upon  George, 
planned,  in  connexion  with  the  Jacobites,  an  invasion 
of  Scotland;  but  the  conspiracy  was  discovered  and 
crushed  early  in  17 17.  A  fresh  chance  was  afforded 
the  Pretender  by  a  war  the  next  year  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain,  arising  out  of  the  attempts  of  the 
Spanish  Kin;.?  to  possess  himself  of  Sicily,  which  by 
the  Treaty  oT  Utrecht  had  been  taken  from  him. 
Among  the  first  events  of  this  war  was  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  o^  Cape  Passaro  by  Admiral  Sir 
George  Byng  (afterwards  Viscount  Torrington).  One 
of  Byng's  officers.  Captain  Walton,  who  was  sent  in 
pursuit  of  some  of  the  enemy's  men-of-war,  reported 
his  success  in  this  business-like  despatch: — "Sir,  we 
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were  invited  U)  f.\<  hange  their  slot  k  tor  that  of  the 
South  Sea  Company.  A  rage  for  speculation  set  in; 
the  loo/.  shares  of  the  Company  went  up  to  i,ooo/. ; 
then  they  fell,  a  panic  followed,  and  thousands  of 
families  were  ruined.  The  people  became  furious 
against  the  directors;  and,  though  the  estates  of 
the  latter  were  confiscated  by  Parliament  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sufferers,the  punishment  was  exclaimed 
against  as  too  mild.  Robert  [fi/i^f^A-jWhose  financial 
skill  was  well  known,  became  first  minister  of  the 
Crown;  and  by  his  management  the  government 
was  helped  though  its  difficulties.  The  state  of 
confusion  into  which  the  countr)-  was  thrown,  as  well 
as  the  birth  of  the  Pretender's  son,  Charles  Kthcaril 
Stuart,  stirred  up  the  Jacobites  again  to  plot  an  in- 
vasion. Francis  Atterbury,  Bishiyp  of  Rochester, ^\^ZiA- 
ing  "  High  Churchman" — that  is,  one  of  those  who 
wished  to  see  the  Church  more  powerful,  and  who 
leaned  towards  the  exiled  Royal  house — being  found 
to  be  concerned  in  this  conspiracy,  was,  by  an  Act  of 
Pains  and  Penalties,  deprived  of  his  bishopric  and 
banished.  An  Act  of  Pains  and  Petialtiesov\\  6\^vx% 
from  an  Act  of  Attainder  in  inflicting  some  punish- 
ment less  than  death. 

4.  Death  of  George, — In  the  summer  of  1727 
the  King  left  England  for  Hanover,  and,  being 
struck  by  apoplexy  on  his  road  toOsnabriick,  died  in 
his  carriage  in  the  night  of  the  loth  June.  Hy  his 
wife,  Sophia  Dorothea, Princess 0/  Zell,  he  left  one  son, 
George  Ai/t^ustus,  Prince  of  Wales,  with  whom  he  had 
at  one  time  been  notoriously  on  bad  terms. 

5.  Legislation.—  By  a  statute,  known  as  the 
Triennial  Act,  jvissed  under  William  and  Mary,  no 
Parliament  could  last  longer  than  three  years.  But 
after  the  rebellion  of  1715,  when  the  government 
was  loth  to  face  a  general  election,  this  statute  was 
repealed  by  another  which  lengthened  to  srrrn  years 
the  term  for  which  a  Parliament  might  last.     This 
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fliitnily.  In  character  he  was,  mctnodical,  parsi- 
monious, stubborn,  and  passionate,  of  an  intrepid 
spirit,  and  fond  of  war.  His  private  life  was  not 
creditable,  yet  he  was,  after  his  fashion,  sincerely 
attached  to  his  clever  wife,  Carolhte  oj'  I  ■"'g- 

Anspach,  who  had  the  art  of  ruling  win  ming 

to  rule.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign  he  was 
managed  by  the  Queen,  and  through  her  by  Sir  Robert 
\\  aljfole,  whose  constant  policy  was  to  keep  England 
in  peace  and  himself  in  power.  One  of  VValpole's 
financial  plans  however  was  very  near  displacing  him. 
This  was  a  scheme  for  extending  the  Excise  duties 
which  were  already  most  unpopular.  The  Tories  and 
the  Opposition  Whigs — "'Patriots"  as  the  latter  called 
themselves — combiningagainst  it.contrived  to  lash  the 
country  into  such  a  fury  that  it  was  well-nigh  ready  to 
rebel.  Walpole  therefore,  though  confident  of  the 
advantages  of  the  measure,  gave  it  up,  saying  that  he 
would  never  be  the  minister  to  enforce  taxes  at  the 
expense  of  blood. 

2.  War  with  Spain. — A  similar  clamour  drov*. 
Walpole  into  a  war  with  .Spain  in  1739.  The 
public  mind  was  embittered  against  the  Spaniards  by 
the  means  they  took  to  check  contraband  trade 
with  their  American  colonies,  and  by  their  alleged 
cruelties  towards  English  seamen.  A  merchant  captain 
named  Robert  Jenkins  told  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons  how  the  Spaniards  had  tortured  him  and 
torn  off  his  ear;  and  the  tale,  true  or  fal.se,  roused 
the  English  to  fury.  When  war  was  declared,  the 
populace  of  London  set  the  church  bells  ringing. 
"  They  may  ring  the  bells  now,"  said  Walpole,  "  before 
long  they  will  be  wringing  their  hands."  Except  in  the 
taking  of  Porto  Bello  by  AdmircU  Vernon  with  six 
ships,  the  war  was  not  very  successful.  Commodore 
Anson,  who  u  iit  to  harass  the  coasts  of  Chili 

and  Peru,  thi  :i  colonies,  made  a  voyage  round 

the  world,  in  wluch  he  suffered  terrible  hardships^ 
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forces  were  concerned,  a  splendid  display  of  fighting 
({ualities,  though  not  of  generalship.  The  French 
were  strongly  posted  behind  fortified  villages  and 
other  defcnccs.with  only  a  narrow  gap  near  the  hamlet 
of  P'ontenoy.  Into  this  opening  a  column  of  British 
and  Hanoverian  infantry,  led  by  the  King's  favourite 
^XiX\,  William,  Duke o/Cumbet hi'  'iiied  undcra 

heavy  cannonade  from  batteri.  cr  side;  and 

though  charged  again  and  again  by  tiicKi  ilry, 

it  broke  through  the  enemy's  lines.     Tli  uied 

about  to  be  won  by  sheer  valour,  when  the  trench 
guns  were  brought  up  so  as  to  fire  down  the  length 
of  the  column,  and  thus  forced  it  to  retreat.  A  general 
peace  was  made  at  Aix-la-Chapflle  {/iacArnj'm  1748. 

4.  The  Young  Pretender.— Early  in  this  war 

the  French  government  had  secretly  invited  to  France 
Charles  Ethiuini  Stuart  (who  was  called  the  Youn^ 
PretemierdXiA  the  Youtif;  Chei'alier,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  father  James,  the  Old  Pretender*,  and  had 
planned  an  invasion  of  England  in  his  favour.  With 
this  intent,  an  expedition  put  to  sea  in  i744,but  it  was 
scattered  by  a  storm.  The  next  year,  1745,  Charles 
tired  of  waiting  for  French  help,  landed  with  seven 
attendants  in  the  Highlands,  and  there  mustered  a 
small  force  of  adherents, which  gathered  strength  as  it 
moved  on.  The  royal  general  Sir  John  Cope,  let  him 
descend  unopposed  upon  Edinburgh,  where  Charles 
caused  his  father  to  be  proclaimed  as  James  VI If. 
of  Scotland.  At  /'rw/^/z/'a/M,  between  Edinburgh 
and  the  .sea,  he  encountered  Cope,  and  by  the  furious 
onset  of  the  Highlanders  broke  and  routed  the  royal 
army.  After  receiving  some  small  supplies  of  money 
and  arms  from  France,  Charles  crossed  the  Border, 
and,  with  four  or  five  thousand  men,  pushed  on  for 
London.  Giving  the  slip  to  an  army  led  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  he  advanced,  to  the  great  dismay  of 
the  capital,  as  far  as  Derby.  But  here  the  hearts 
of  the  rebel  officers  failed  them;  marvellous  as  their 
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drunkenness.  After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1766. 
he  made  Italy  his  abode,  and  died  at  Rome,  Jan.  30. 
1788,  leaving  no  legitimate  children.  His  younger 
brother,  Henry  Bemdict,  who  had  been  created  a 
Cardinal,  and  was  thenceforward  known  as  Curtiimi! 
York,  took  priest's  orders  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  died  in  1807.  With  him  ended  the  ill-starred 
line  of  Stuart. 

5.  War  with  France.— Disputes  about  the 
boundaries  of  the  English  and  French  settlements  in 
North  Anifrica  soon  plunged  the  nation  again  into 
strife.  The  French  encroached  upon  the  English  col 
onists;  these  resisted;  and  thus  the  mother  countries 
were  ere  long  engaged  in  hostilities.  The  war  began 
disastrously,  the  most  humiliating  blow  being  the 
taking  of  the  island  of  Minorca  in  1756  by  the 
French.  Admiral  John  Byng  son  of  Lord  Torrington) 
was  sent  out  to  relieve  the  English  garrison  of  Minorca, 
but  after  a  partial  and  indecisive  engagement  with  the 
French  squadron,  he  sailed  back  toCibraltar  withoir 
having  effected  his  purpose.  This  slackness  cost  th< 
unfortunate  admiral  his  life;  he  was  tried  the  n<-\ 
year  by  court-martial,and  shot  for  not  havin- 
utmost.     In  words  which  have  become  \>\  '.. 

the  contemporary  P'rench  writer  Voltaire  sarcastically 
represented  Englishmen  as  holding  that  it  was  well 
*'  from  time  to  time  to  put   an   admiral  to  death  in 
order  to  encourage  the  others."     The  King  had  pro 
vided  as  far  as  possible  for  the  safety  of  Hanover  b\ 
entering  into  an  alliance  with  Frederickthe  Great,  A'inx 
of  Prussia;  and  thus  Great  Britain  was  drawn  into  the 
Sn^fn  Years'  War  between  that  prince  and  a  confed 
eracy  of  Continental  powers,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Frarice,  Austria,  and  Russia.  The  English  were  at  this 
time  in  the  depths  of  despondency,  regarding  them 
selves  as  utterly  degenerate,  and  ready  to  be  enslaved. 
On  an  alarm  of  a  French  invasion,  Hanoverian  and 
Hessian  troops  were  hastily  brought  over;  and  some 
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affairs.  Under  his  administration  the  war  was  car- 
ried on  with  new  vigour,  till  at  last  successes  by  sea 
and  land  bc^an  to  come  as  fast  as  misfortunes  had 
before.  In  September,  1759,  James  \Volff,:\.  young 
general  of  Pitt's  choosing,  scaled  with  !  ^  the 

almost  inaccessible  heights  on  which  (^  mds, 

completely  defeated  the  French  army,  and  fclT  in 
the  moment  of  victory.  As  he  lay  dying,  he  heard 
an  officer  exclaim,  "They  run!"  "Who  run?"  asked 
Wolfe,  raising  himself.  "  The  enemy."  "  Then  God  be 
praised!  I  shall  die  happy."  The  French  general, 
the  Marquess  of  A/onUalm,  was  likewise  mortally 
wounded.  "Sb  much  the  better,"  said  he,  "I  shall 
not  then  live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec."  Five 
days  after  the  battle  Quebec  capitulated,  and  within  a 
year  the  whole  of  the  French  colony  of  Canada  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  British.  At  sea,  Admiral  Sir 
Edward  Ha7vke  gained  off  the  point  of  Quiheron,  on 
the  coast  of  Brittany,  a  signal  victory  over  the 
French  (Nov.  20,1759.)  The  English  were  superior 
in  force;  but  as  a  storm  was  blowing,  and  the  French 
lay  close  in  shore,  among  rocks  and  sandbanks,  the 
perils  of  the  attack  were  great.  Hawke  singled  out 
the  French  admiral's  ship,  the  Soleil  Royals  his  pilot 
in  vain  warning  him  of  the  risk  of  running  on  a 
shoal.  "  You  have  done  your  duty  in  pointing  out 
the  danger,"  said  Hawke,  "you  now  are  to  obey  my 
command,  and  lay  me  alongside  the  Soleil  Royal." 
To  keep  up  the  war  on  the  Continent,  large  subsidies 
were  bestowed  upon  Frederick  of  Prussia;  and  a 
British  and  Hanoverian  force,  under  the  command 
of  one  of  his  generals.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick, defeated  the  French  in  the  battle  of  Minden, 
Aug.  I,  1759.  "Indeed,"  wrote  Horace  Walpole, 
"one  is  forced  to  ask  every  morning  what  victory 
there  is,  for  fear  of  missing  one." 

6.  India. — in  India  an  empire  was  being  won. 
The  chief  European  powers  there  were  the  French  and 
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took  the  English  Company's  settlement  at  Calcutta— 
an  event  memorable  for  the  horrible  fate  of  the  Eng- 
lish there  captured,  who,  a  hundred  and  forty-six  in 
number,  were,  in  the  hottest  season,  crowded  into  a 
cell,  not  twenty  feet  square,  known  as  the  "Black 
Hole."  Only  twenty-three  of  the  captives  survived 
t!i  •  night.  Clive  was  sent  to  avenge  them,  and  the 
^:  ii  victory  which  he  won  over  Suraj-ad-dowla  at 
J'laisy,  June  23,  1757,  made  the  Company  the  real 
lords  of  Bengal.  '  The  mastery  of  the  Carnatic  was 
^'lined  by  Colonel  Eyre  Coote's  victory  over  the 
I  rciich  at  IVamlejoash,  Jan.  22,  1760.  The  next 
year  Pondicherry  surrendered  to  the  English,  and 
though  it  was  afterwards  given  back,  the  French 
never  recovered  their  power,  and  their  East  India 
Company  soon  came  to  an  end. 

6.  Death  of  George.— in  the  midst  of  these 
conquests,  George  died  suddenly  at  Kensington,  of 
heart-disease,  Oct.  25, 1760.  His  eldest  son  Frederick 
having  died  in  1751.  the  King  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  Qeor^e  iVilliam  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 
HLtween  the  accession  of  (ieorge  II.  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  country  from  the  Seven  Years*  War  in 
1763.  the  National  Debt  was  more   than  doubled. 

8.  Reform  of  the  Kalendar.— in  1751  was 

passed  the  statute  for  the  reform  of  the  kalendar. 
The  Julian  Kalendar  (so  called  because  it  owed  its 
origin  to  Julius  Caesar)  made  the  year  too  long  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  three  days  in  four  hundred  years.  In 
the  i6th  century  the  error  had  been  corrected  under  a 
regulation  of  Pope  Gregory  Xl/f.,  and  the  alteration, 
or  New  Style,  had  been  in  course  of  time  accepted  by 
most  Christian  countries.  But  in  the  British  dominions 
people  still  went  on  with  the  Old  Style,  until  at  length 
the  day  they  called  the  first oi  the  rnonth  was  in  other 
lands  the  tivelfth — in  short,  they  we're  eleven  days 
wrong  in  their  reckoning.  By  the  statute  of  1751, 
these  nominal  days  were  dropped  out  of  the  month  of 
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H  .1.  li  I  hoked  London  Bridge  with  wrecks,  blew  down 

in  a  hundred    elmtrees  in  St.  James'  Park, 

>.  ••  'oss  of  several  men'  'otherwise 

wf  t  destruction  of  i>i  ■.    With 

the  ii^[i!  •  I  '  rislicd  its  architect  n  m.^ianley  and 

the  work  III  I  ;     \  were  busied  in  repairing  it.     A 

•,  also  built  II  l)er,  was 

in  175"     To  ,  a  great 

taskof  t  t,  which 

^tone.  c<  in  17^0 

In  rock  upr*n  which  t  •  .:    i    s 

!.r.  f,...n<?  t..  Ji..  VII  If  vl  b>  tlic 

<  V  to  make 

•>  >  1 1  III  u  i  lie  UK"  <  iiviiac  oil  a  ncisu ' 

I...  l-f. 

10  ii  V     hodism.    I>    '  ' 

tiereliv  Li...u  n  .i-,    \! 

uu  li  ut 
1        The 
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members  of  the  University,  who  adopted  a  devout  and 
rigid  method  of  life,  kept  fast  days,  meditated  and 
prayed,  and  visited  the  prisoners  and  the  sick.  Of 
this  band  were  John  Wesley,  his  brother  Charles, 
afterwards  noted  as  a  writer  of  hymns,  and  Whitefield, 
who.  after  he  had  taken  orders,  began  to  preach  with 
wonderful  effect.  His  earnestness,  his  eloquence,  his 
vehement  action,  and  fine  voice,  which,  it  is  said, 
could  be  heard  a  mile  oflf,  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
Methodism,  which  was  then  simply  an  awakening  of  a 
spirit  of  enthusiastic  devotion,  and  that  too  among 
classes  who  had  hitherto  been  neglected.  When  the 
churches  were  closed  against  the  new  teacher,  White- 
field  preached  in  the  open  air.  'I'Jjis  he  first  did  D 
the  colliers  near  Bristol,  moving  them  to  tears  by  hs 
fervid  oratory;  and  his  example  was  followed  by  Hs 
associate  Wesley.  Methodism  was  frowned  upon  by 
the  clergy,  and  held  up  to  ridicule  on  the  stage;  iti» 
preachers  \\  ere  pelted  and  maltreated  by  the  mob;  but 
nevertheless  it  grew  and  prospered.  The  two  great 
preachers  however  ere  long  diverged  from  each  other 
in  opinion;  Whitefield.  who  died  early,  was  the  leadei 
of  the  Calvinist  section  of  the  Methodists;  Wesley 
who  died  in  1791  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  was  the 
founder  of  the  sect  called  after  him,  IVesleyan.  Hi 
gave  his  followers  a  complete  and  elaborate  organiza- 
tion, although  it  was  not  his  intention  to  found  a 
separate  sect,  but  rather  an  order  or  society  within  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Methodists,  however,  beii^;; 
harrassed  and  almost  constrained  to  declare  then- 
selves  Dissenters,  gradually  formed  themselves  ino 
a  distinct  body. 

1 1   Literature  under  Anne  and  the  T^o 

Georges. —  1  he  age  of  .Anne  was  long  looktd  upm 
as  the  most  brilliant  period  in  English  literatuie. 
Among  its  chief  ornaments  was  the  Whig  Joseph 
Addison,  who  wrote  both  poetry  and  prose,  but  wis 
far  superior  in  the  latter.     In  his  own  day  his  most 
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'-.   wis  the  tragedy  oi   t  a/o,  now  iittle 
inmi.  :n  readers  his  fame  rests  on  the 

-ot 
1  :hc 

<  charm 

i  he  did 

good  service  t  rature  from 

the  taitif  of  tl:  ;^  that  wit  was 

not  n  •  h  vice.nor  virtue  with  dulness. 

/'••  ^  ......  .i.^.vuier,  who  early  in  Anne's  reign 

set  in  the  pillory  for  writing  an  ironical 

'  '  ■"         -ess  the  views  of  a  bigoted 

r  of  one  of  the  most  re- 

>ns,  the  Life  and 

kill  lay  in  giving 

kucli  an  .  h  he  wrote 

many,  th.i  them  to  be 

merely   works  u(   iinaginatiun.  power  was 

}>ossessed  by  the  great  satirist,  y  .VKA»y/,  who 

wt-ni  over  from  the  Whig  to  the    lory   party,  and 

bc«  ame   Dean  of  St.   Patrick's,  Dublin.     The  best 

known  of  his  works  is  Gulliver's  Travels,  the  hero  of 

•'^     '     >       '  1  •     r'-ms  of  pygmies,  of   giants,  of 

^  horses,  with  a  simplicity  and 

iiiituiicnfss  wni<  \\  inike  his  wildest  marvels  seem  like 

truth.     Under  this  form  Swift  conveyed  a  stinging 

•  on  the   court  of  George   I.,  the  politics  of 

l>e,    the    fol!tf«?    of    s(>eculative    philosophers, 

nd.     Another  Tory  wit,  y<»A« 

rnf  thr  Hi<!titry  of  John  Bull, 

a  l)u-  ons  and  war  of 

I  Ik-    ^,  lis   satire   arose 

thf  now  •  of  ''John  //«//,"  first 

.,,.,.,   f,,  v.nj.M   Kngland  in 

was  igured 

11.11  ic"»  of  Spain 

1  .<ior  was   Philip 

iiaboun.and  iiic  great  King  Louis  nimsclf  i4>pearedw 
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Lewis  Baboon.  To  the  reign  of  George  1 1,  belong  the 
famous  novels,  Pamela^  and  the  Histories  of  Clarissa 
Harlowe  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  by  Samuel 
Richardson,  whose  name  stands  high  among  English 
authors,  though  his  tales  art  too  long  to  be  popular 
at  the  present  day.  Three  other  noterl  writers  of 
fiction,  Henry  Fielding,  Tobias  Snt 
Sterne^dixc  best  remembered  by  the.  i  -. 

of  Tom  /ones, Roderick  Iiand0m,a.n^  Triitram  Shandy. 
Smollett  also  wrote  a  History  of  England,  part  of 
which  is  generally  appended  as  a  continuation  to  the 
History  of  England  \iy  the  Scottish  philosopher  David 
Hume,  who  only  carried  his  work  down  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. This  work  of  Hume's  became  the  generally 
received  version  of  English  history — a  position  which 
it  hardly  deserved,  as,  though  good  in  style,  it  is  one- 
sided and  inaccurate.  Matthao  Prior,  noted  as  a 
writer  of  light  and  sparkling  verse,  flourished  in  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Anne.  Alexander  J'ope,  who 
was  born  in  1688  and  died  in  1744,  is  one  of  the 
great  poets  of  England.  His  Rape  of  the  I^ck,  a 
mock-heroic  tale  of  a  fashionable  beauty  whose  long 
ringlet  was  secretly  cut  off  by  one  of  her  admirers, 
and  his  moral  and  satirical  poems,  among  them  the 
Dunciad  in  which  he  fell  savagely  upon  the  inferior 
authors  of  his  day,  are  his  chief  works.  His  trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad  of  Hom^r  is  a  fine  poem  in  itself, 
though  he  caught  little  or  nothing  of  the  spirit  and 
tone  of  his  original.  Terseness,  point,  harmony,  and 
satire  often  becoming  ferocious  and  coarse.are  Pope's 
characteristics;  his  versification  was  the  admiration 
of  his  age,  for  before  him  no  one  had  written 
heroic  couplets  with  such  smoothness.  In  creed  he 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  character  violent  and  spite- 
ful, aaiJI  in  person  small  and  deformed.  John  Gay 
was  tne  author  of  the  Beggars'  Opera,  of  the  Eables, 
and  of  the  popular  ballad  of  Black- Eyed  Susan. 
Nicholas  Rowe,  who  died  in  1718,  was  a  play  writer  of 
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1  one  of  his  best  tragedies,  the  Fair 

stolen  from  Massingcr,  whose  works  had 

'  '  lias  been  already  said, 

\  mns  are  to  he  found 

-  also  of  /  •///, 

ongtheii.  lar 

<  it  ihcir  kind.  Walts  lived  on  uUo  the 
r  ^e  II.,  though  many  of  his  hymns  were 
(                1   before  Anne  had  come   to  the  throne. 

1  .11   l-n.,Mn    ir,    tlie  \i^di\x\\{yA  Mornittg  and 

>hed  in  1700,  of  Thomai 
t\cn,  iiM  j;, MMi  i>i>iM.i.  wi  iiath  and  Wells,  who  bore 
his  part  among  the  Seven  Bishops,  and  who  yet  re- 
f  '  >m  conscientious  scruples,  to  withdraw  his 
.1  from  lames.  The  poems  called  \\\t  Sfosons^ 

\s  .  >  been  popular,  though  they  are 

1  •  pompousness  and  affectation,  are 

t  h,  who 

*  c  ;  Darid 

Maiitt,  wrote  tin  which  contains 

thf  fini    ii.iiional  cu  ■•///<i.    This  song, 

nly  attributed  to  Thomson,  is  thought 
l,v  -  ve  |)cen  written  by  Mallet;  the  music 

to  it  id  by  Dr.  Artu.     Edivard  Young y 

w'  '   -  \nne  and  the  fust  two  (teorges, 

V  hti,  a  series  of  poems  in  proof 

A  the  soul  and  against  unbelief  in 

<  itm  Collins,  who  died  in  1756,  was 
:tle  appr-  ugh  he  was 
rir  port  :ry.      He  is 

hf»wcver  "rfi  (juty,  whose  famous 

AV/'vv  /'/  '\ard  w.is   rnV'Iished   in 

i7.j<;    A  «hiefly 

t, ,    •.■  !.'-•  ...    .--:.-.--- •    e  arc. 

CCS  is  the  noble  ode  1  '</, 

of  the  \N  led   Kdv 

with  the  unUMcrvcu  name  ut  ivranU 
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1.  Ckorgelll  1760-1820.-6V»»r^////.,  eld- 
est son  c)t  I  I't  I !ii  ()i  Wales,  and  Princess 
All','  >-;  '  t  .  [■■■■  :j.h  not  hii'hly  educated, 
wa  In  ;!ui  ( e,  well  con- 
<iuci«.u,  iiiv-iiiiuucU.  •  ii>.  ii.iiion,  hitherto 
always  .  4  at  its  foreign  kings  who  were 
ncNi  ;y  as  when  out  of  their  '  '  m.  hailed 
wit.  'l he  accession  of  a  borti  i an;  and 
the  .  ver  since  the  coming  in  ot  ihc  House 
of  1;  '►e<'n  in  the  position,  unnatural  to 
tht !  •  rred 
to  ;  :  on 
the  i  >ion 
the  f.  ^  -  -  (..•'.  _,•  '<rg- 
Streiitx. 

2.  Treaty  of  Paris. — The  man  who  had  most 
influence  wiili  the  young  Kingwasy<?^«  Stuart,  Earl 

/  /.'  /.  ^jjQ  t-arly  in  the  reign  was  made  one  of  the 

les  of  State,  and  who   became  perhaps  the 

mosi  uii|Kjpu!  f  modem  times.     He  was 

not    only  a    .  tf,  but  al«(o  a  Tory  and  a 

1 745  was 

!>ctween 

It  to 

i)cm 

.  who  were  beginning  to  count 

Tn  i-^ii  T"r  line  and  Spain 

to  make  war 

;   _•  '     .        M,  v,n..i   iMii.i.u  '- ' -ming 

kii'.AM   to  I'ltt,  he  urged  his   <  •  to 

>!'<  l.irc  war  against  Spain-,  and  on  tn( 
til-  "Great  Cammcmer"  tA  he  was  cal 
<<iti<  <•      T"  -  with  Spain  ncvert^  ' 

l.ut  ;..•).  iH<r  as   soon  ai  j>« 

Jty  of  Par 
tnada  an' 
tesaions  (except  New  OrlcMii)  • 
and  some  West  Indian  UUnda  ^ 
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from  France,  regained  Minorca  and  obtained  Florida 
from  Spain. 

3-  John  Wilkes.— With  the  pe^ce  began  a  time 
of  fierce  factions  and  unpopular  ministers.  King 
George,  who  at  his  accession  was  two  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  had  schemes  for  managing  everything 
himself,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  not, 
as  the  two  Georges  before  him  had  done,  put  himself 
into  the  power  of  the  Whig  party.  But  his  plans  did 
not  work  well,and  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  nothing 
went  on  smoothly.  Lord  Bute  became  so  unpopular 
that  he  durst  not  appear  in  the  streets  without  a  hired 
gang  of  prize-fighters  to  protect  him,  and  not  long 
after  the  peace  he  gave  up  office.  His  successor, 
George  Grem'ilU,  made  his  administration  odious  by 
the  illegal  arrest  in  1763  oi  John  Wilkes  for  libelling 
it  in  a  paper  called  theAVrM  Briton.  Wilkes,  then 
member  for  Aylesbury,  was  a  man  of  bad  character, 
but  witty  and  agreeable:  and  his  persecution  by  the 
ministry  made  him  apopularhero.  Some  years  later, 
when  the  Duke  0/  Grafton  was  prime  minisler,Wilkes 
became  still  more  famous  as  the  subject  of  .1 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  fr( 
of  Middlesex,  who  maintained  their  right  to  return 
him  for  their  representative,  although,  having  been 
expelled  the  House  for  another  political  libel,  he 
was — so  the  Commons,  by  a  stretch  of  power,  had 
resolved — incapable  of  Being  elected  into  that  Par- 
liament. 

4.  Publication  of  the  Debates.— in  these 

struggles  it  was  not,  as  of  old,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  people  against  the  King's  ministers,  but 
the  House  of  Commons  itself  against  the  people 
In  1771  the  Commons  got  into  another  difficulty  by 
attempting  to  enforce  their  right  of  preventing  the 
publication  of  their  debates, — a  privilege  which  had 
been  a  necessary  safeguard  in  bygone  times  when 
kings  and  ministers  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  the 
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Ic.iden;  nf  Opposition  to  thcTowcr.     An  attempt  to 
V  of  the  I '  n  of  London 

, 1  report  o: :.  ,  brought  on 

a    dispute   with    I>ord    Mayor    Brass   Crosby,    who 

,,,  ,,,,f  ,,.,..,«»>,  .f  ,,.  1 ,.  hands  on  a  citizen  in  the  city, 

e  of  one  of  its  magistrates,  was 

1  (ji  lOL- 1  11  irtcrof  Ix)ndon.  The  Lord  Mayor 

of  the  aldermen  were  sent  to  the  Tower; 

but  in  the  end,  the  C  •  wise  enough  to 

Irt  th<*  fw^ttrr  drop,  a?  s  of  the  debates 

n  of  the 

iding  of 

crnment 

,        in. 

5.  The  American  War  of  Independence.— 

The  sever  m        ,•    r  .  rr.-cn  North- American  colonies 

from  thr  ry  took  place  in  this  reign. 

f^*  •  '•■"  ii.iicni  had  attempted  to  tax  these 

in  part  the  expenses  of  protecting 

•  "    British  Par- 

:.to  tax  them, 

ves  in  their 

tiis  kind  was 

iients  in  the 

-ed  by  (iren- 

vilic.  wh  the  government. 

This  art  r,  as  the  colonists 

were  on  but  on  the  proposal 

of  Iu>rJ  .\.  . .  imc  minister  in  1770, 

a  duty  of  thr<  d  on  tea  was  retained 

simply    a<i   .111     •^^•i.ion    *ii    liic   right   of   taxation. 

Upon  this  there  w.is  much  disturbance,  especially 

at  Boitor.         "  w  last  a  party  of 

the  town  •  cargoes  of  tea 

measures  being 

!»rearh  widrned, 

tiU  in  17  Inly 

in  the  nr  ..  ..  :   the 
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name  of  the  United  States  of  Atmriea,  declared  them- 
selves independent  ot'  Great  Britain.  The  war  was 
conducted  on  the  British  side  with  no  great  vigour  or 
skill;  and  after  the  surrender  in  1777  of  the  English 
General  Bur^oyne  and  his  army,  which  had  got  sur- 
rounded at  Saratoga  by  the  American  forces,  France 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  new  States.  Thence- 
forth Great  Britain  was  at  war  with  France  as  well  as 
with  the  colonies.  Pitt,  now  Earl  of  Chatham,  had, 
with  others  of  the  ablest  men  in  Parliament,  protested 
against  the  taxation  of  the  colonies,  but  he  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  seeing  the  British  Empire  dismem- 
bered by  France.  Though  very  ill,  he  insisted  on 
going  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  speak  against 
yielding,  as  many  of  the  Opposition  had  advised,  at 
this  crisis.  Leaning  on  crutches,  pale,  worn,  to  all 
appearance  a  dying  man,  he  faltered  out  his  broken 
sentences — "  shreds  of  unconnected  eloquence": 
— "Shall  a  people,"  he  exclaimed,  "that  seventeen 
years  ago  was  the  terror  of  the  world,  now  stoop  so 
low  as  to   tell  ifs  ancient  inveterate  enemy:  'Take 

all    we    have;    only    give    us    peace'? My 

Lords,  any  state  is  better  than  despair.  Let  us  at 
least  make  one  effort  and  if  we  must  fall,  let  us  fall 
like  men!"  On  again  rising  to  address  the  Peers, 
he  sank  down  in  a  fit;  and,  after  lingering  a  few 
weeks,  he  died.  May  11,  1778.  Spain  joined  France 
in  1779;  and  within  two  years  Great  Britain  found 
another  foe  in  Holland.  Moreover  the  Northern 
powers,  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  entered  into 
a  confederacy,  known  as  the  Armed  Neutrality,  to 
resist  the  system  of  maritime  law  upheld  by  Great 
Britain.  Amongst  other  maritime  rights,  the  English 
exercised  that  of  seizing  an  enemy's  property  even 
when  carried  in  neutral  vessels;  and  their  claim  to 
visit  and  search  merchant  ships  for  sach  property  or 
for  contraband  of  war  was  the  cause  of  much  irritation 
on  the  part  of  neutrals.     The  Northtxn  powers  now 


jnlcnded  that  free  shins  make  free  goods,  that  is, 
that  an  enemy's  go  t  be  seized  in  a  neutral 

«hip.     The  crownw.j,  v...,....vr  was  the  surrender  in 

:8i  of  Earl  Cornwallis  and  his  army,  which  had 
,„    -  god  and  surrounded  at  Yorktoum    in  the 

C  -c    Bay     by    the    French    and   American 

for  1^  ■'^ing  unwi"'  '  ;<> 

rr«  ■>,  ■  tes.      Ati  r 

e^  ,,f 

Major  J'tfrufn,  v>\\u  icU    in  ihc  tight;  Adnnrai  Sir 

Geor-f  RojHfy'i\\K\>.'\\.  April  12,  1782,  in  the  West 

1  r  the  I-  ri ;  s  hose  admiral,  the  Count 

^  '^   '  ■  .V-   to  surrender  his  ship; 

'  e  of  Gibraltar  by   General 

'  y ••■  '  ^-  ::n  for  three 

L'  in  1783, 
ark  tD  Si 
/,  Aeu'  y. 
v  /fay  CO 
ire      N'" 


I  Catholics  in  C  . 
^   ,  rojMrrty  under  the  a 

which  was  rewarded  by  their  steadfast  loyalty. 

The  Lord  G *»"'•"■«  Gordon  Blots.— in 

.  then-  I  riots  in   London;  the 

•' r  half-cr.'       '     '    r,j 

said.of  t  ^• 

V 

ijii  thu^  haU    U:»   urtgiii   iit    u-ltg;uus 
'uph   a  l.irpr  ntimhrr  of  fhr  rioters 

..f 

•    .ic 

tonts."      i  V  a  week  the  capiiai 

vcr  of  a  I  I   burtu-ci    WwL'.itt- 
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letting  the  prisoners  loose,  and  sac  kc^  tlu  A 

those  against  whom  they  had  a  grudge,  m,  it 

of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  wliosc  line 
library  they  destroyed.  A  brewer's  man, mounted  on 
a  horse  adorned  with  the  chains  of  Newgate,  led  the 
rioters  to  attack  the  Bank  of  England,  but  without 
success.  At  one  time  London  was  blazing  in  thirteen 
places,  but  the  stillness  of  the  weather  saved  it  from 
another  Great  Fire.  In  London,  as  in  other  large 
towns,  there  was  then  no  efficient  police.  The  police 
officers  were  '*  thief-takers,"  whose  business  was 
merely  to  catch  criminals.   For  the  pi;  "      p- 

ingorder.there  were  besides  the  parish  (  \y 

the  "  watchmen,"  who,  carrying  lanterns  and  pules, 
patrolled  the  streets  at  night,  calling  out  the  hour, 
and  who  were  often  old  men  not  strong  enough  to 
protect  themselves.  Thus  there  was  no  efficient  pro- 
vision for  checking  the  beginnings  of  disturbance; 
and  in  the  riots  of  1780  those  in  authority  were 
loth  to  call  in  military  force.  At  last  however  the 
troops  were  employed,  and  order  was  restored,  though 
not  before  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  rioters  had 
been  shot  down  in  the  streets.  Twenty-one  were  after- 
wards hanged;  Lord  George  himself,  who,  however 
blameable  for  exciting  the  people,  had  had  no  part 
in  the  riots,  was  tried  for  high  treason  and  acquitted. 
7.  Pitt  and  Fox. — After  the  American  War, 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day  were  CharUi 
James  Fox,  and  IViiliam  Pitt,  second  son  of  Lord 
Chatham,  Fox,  who  had  taken  a  strong  part  in 
favour  of  the  Americans,  was  a  man  of  ability  and 
eloquence,  generous,  and  a  lover  of  freedom,  but  a 
gambler,  and  disliked  by  the  King  as  the  companion 
and  supposed  misleader  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
George  Augustus  Frederick,  who  both  in  public  and 
private  life  was  everything  that  his  father  disapproved. 
Pitt,  the  rival  of  Fox.  and  his  equal  in  talents  and 
eloquence,  became  prime  minister  in  1783,  when  only 
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in  his  twr devcn 

thatof  hi>  '■'.'■..  scoffed 

at  the  prime  minister's  youth: — 

.:  nations  st«r^ 
'>oll>oy*$  care.' 

Kven  in  appearance  and  manners  Pitt  and  Fox  formed 

.    I •  for  Fox  %v-     -     *  '     iciable, 

.  and  lanV  newhat 

t  illy  walking  up  the  House  of 

(  .  l;  so  much  as  a  nod  or  a  look 

in.     la   i-jUS  the  King  was  afflicted  with 

•1  consequence  of  which  there  arose  a  great 

n  Pitt  and   Fox  about  the  authority 

t  to    the    Prince   of  Wales  as    Regent, 

lox  J.    the    Prince's    right    to    full  power, 

wi   '  ..^i.essfully  maintained  that  it  «  >»-  »'"•  'he 

!  t  to  appoint  the  Regent,  and  th.n  ht 

ut,hi.  i   ,1      • -  as  they  thought  fit.      l>iii    n.  ii.re 

the    Bill  ^  the  Regency  upon  the    Prince 

was  passco,  uu-  King  recovered,  to  the  gr»at  joy  of 

the  nation;   for  thouj^h  his  obstinacy  of  dispn<iition 

i  c   time   mad'  iiis 

nnrr^  nnH  sit:  to 

i'rtncc  wdh  t  >  ill  of 

d      The  Ki;  lt  had 

>ut  1811,  he  permanently 

a  time  his  reign  maybe 

It  an  end  in  all  but  name,  the  Prince  of 

,■ ',,    .f,. ,.!  ..  r.', .>t 

s  War  •  ion.— Ill  17*9. 

'  j>'>,,  ;.  II  iroubicswhichied 

■:.  in  the  course  of  which  the 

K;    ,;.  iLi'v;j    ^  •''•!■        \\\f, 

u  IS  vrl    up        I  lie 

■iie 
■Me 
rcvulutiuoary  pAf  ty  *wept  away  the  old  mUitut 
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their  country,  and  while  rut:  ■      '     bedding  the  blood 
of  those  who  did  not  side  \  ..  they  proclaimed 

the  rise  of  a  new  order  of  ihiDgs,  in  which  all  men 
should  be  brethren,  free  and  equal.  In  Knplnnd 
there  wts  at  first  sympathy  with  a  nation  m 
for  liberty;  but  with  the  majority  of  Englislii 
feeling  soon  gave  place  to  that  of  horror,  tox  was 
throughout  enthusiastic  for  the  French,  while  his 
hitherto  staunch  friend  Edmund  Burke  took  the  other 
side.  Burke's  famous  essay  entitled  Rtflfctions  on  the 
Rnwlution  in  Frame,  which  was  published  in  1790, 
did  much  to  awaken  fear  and  hatred  of  the  new  politi- 
cal principles.  Long  as  he  and  Fox  had  been  friends, 
their  difference  of  opinion  on  the  French  Revolution 
made  an  irreparable  breach  between  them.  "  Our 
friendship  is  at  an  end,"  Burke  exclaimed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  warm-hearted  Fox  could 
scarcely  reply  for  tears.  Pitt  wished  to  leave  France 
to  arrange  its  own  affairs;  but  as  the  Republicans 
plainly  showed  their  intention  of  spreading  their  doc- 
trines and  forms  of  government  by  force  of  arms,  and 
their  violehce  and  crimes  increased  the  strength  of 
the  feeling  against  them  among  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  it  became  difficult  to  maintain  peace.  The 
French  armies  defeated  the  Austrians  in  the  Nether- 
lands, annexed  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  threatened 
Holland.  Early  in  1793  the  beheading  of  King 
I^uis, which  excited  great  horror  in  England, widened 
the  breach;  and  not  long  afterwards,  the  French 
government  took  the  final  step  by  declaring  war 
against  England,  Holland,  and  Spain.  Admiral 
Earl  Htnve  on  the  ist  June,  1794,  gained  a  hard-won 
victory  over  the  French  fleet  in  the  Channel;  and  the 
English  felt  justly  proud  of  the  humanity  their  men  had 
shown  in  saving  the  lives  of  drowning  enemies,  whose 
government  had  only  five  days  before  forbidden  the 
giving  of  quarter  to  any  P^nglishman  or  Hanoverian — 
an  order  which  it  is  only  fair  to  say  was  not  carried 
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out.      But  the  Innd  op-'  -■  >--    v"-  'or    the    most 

part  signal  taliur(.•^;  a;,  )nary  force 

was   driven    l)y  tlu-   1  :  1  01    iiuiiand,  Spain 

went  over  to  Kr.in<  c. .»;  t  and  other  allies  fell 

h  (irc.i;   i;r.i  .:  i  >i)iight,  Ijiit  intlfL-rtu- 

I  luTc  w  !^  "i:  '  '•)  iii«<  iint'-m  ;it  lioine; 

!  r.  .  ric-  d"  and 

•h     ^  lest  the 

t  .111  siirc.Ki.  i)i-<  .line  ii.irsh  and 

c       .  ._.    )st  <)t  rhc  w.ir  was  iicavy.  and 

the  Bank  ot   I  was,  in    February,    1797,  so 

drained  that  u  ,..,,.,,vvi  cash  payments.     Ireland  was 

ready  to    revolt;   Spain  and   Holland  were  both  in 

Uliance  with  France,  and  if  their  fleets  could  join 

•\  the  (Channel,  they  would  together  form  a  force 

ii?er  than  any  which   Kngland   had  at  hand  to 

>c    it.     Two    ereat    victories    however   averted 

lius  last  dani;cr      •  1 4th    February.  Sir  John 

Jfnii,  wi'h  iiT\^.\  of  the  line   against  the 

enemys  ;  ■  ic    Spanish   fleet  off 

Citf'f  St    ■  >n    two    ships    were 

hoarded  and  taken  by  Commodore   Horatio  Ntlson^ 

the  jr.  «'     '    )»  liic  many  great  sailors  of  Britain.    He 

was  ;  1  a  clergyman  in  Norfolk,  and  though 

-  '  -too  weak,  his  sailor  uncle  thought,  "to 

t  sea" — had  early  given  tokens  of  the 

''     !isplayed  throughout  hiscareer, 

1  in  those  who  served  under 

ii  :u  ;e  once  said  of  his  crew,  "arc 

n<uv  wi).-  M««n  ought  to  be — almost  in- 

'  shot  no  more  ^  s. " 
of  naval  wn-  irh 
.  s  far  difl  <• 
-aviett  g 
but   Jer                  ared  to  those  ot   recent 
.»,  and  *t'                   ">d   ir.mrlads   were  un- 
known.    "  Heart  <>;                               's.  heart  of  oak 
are  our  men,"  ran  U»e  (/u|/ui«i   »w..,j,  and  •'"•   nnvy 
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was  proudly  spoken  of  as  **  The  wooden  walls  of  Old 
F^ngland."  But  the  trust  of  the  nation  in  its  navy 
received  an  alarming  shock  from  the  sudden  mutiny 
of  the  Channel  Fleet  when  ordered  to  sea.  The 
sailors  were  not  without  grievances  to  excuse  them. 
The  Crown  had  a  right  to  impress  seamen,  and  the 
press-gangs,  hated  and  feared  in  every  port,  carried 
men  off  by  force  to  the  King's  ships,  where  the  pay 
was  small  and  the  food  bad.  The  sailors  demanded 
an  increase  of  wages  to  be  secured  to  them  by  statute, 
and  a  pardon;  and,  after  some  delay.  Lord  Howe 
was  sent  to  meet  the  mutineer  leaders  with  the  re- 
quired Act  and  the  King's  pardon  in  his  hand.  On 
the  17th  May  the  fleet  put  to  sea.  A  second  and 
more  violent  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  ships  at  the 
Nore — "the  Floating  Republic,"  they  styled  them- 
selves— but,  as  this  did  not  extend  to  the  other  fleets, 
obedience  was  re-established  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the 
ringleaders  were  tried  and  hanged.  The  sailors 
made  atonement  by  fighting  valiantly  in  the  battle 
won  October  ixthby  Atimiral  Adam  Duncan,  off 
Campenhnvn,  over  Admiral  Van  Winter  and  the  fleet 
of  the  Dutch,  who  at  that  time  formed  a  Republic 
dependent  on  France,  and  whose  vessels  were  in- 
tended to  aid  in  an  invasion  of  Ireland.  The  Dutch 
maintained  the  contest  with  a  courage  worthy  of  their 
old  renown.  Van  Winter  only  striking  his  flag  after 
losing  all  his  masts  and  half  his  crew.  Eight  ships  of 
the  line  and  two  of  fifty-six  guns  were  brought  as 
prizes  to  England.  This  eventful  year  is  also  marked 
by  the  death  of  Burke,  who  to  the  last  protested 
against  the  peace  which  Pitt  had  again  vainly  striven 
to  brint;  about. 

9  Napoleon   Buonaparte.— For    the   next 

eighteen  years  the  history  of  Europe  is  the  history  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  by  his  surpassing  military 
genius  raised  himself  to  be  despotic  ruler  of  France, 
Vid  annexed  or  brought  into  vassalage  all  the  western 
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,  .irt  of  the  Continent  of  Kiiropc.  This  great  soldier 
was  of  It.t  island  of 

Corsirn     1  ry,  he  had 

n  KC  ruieot  the  Republic, 

aL--         -  \  Iiis  <:on<|iifsts  in  Italy. 

In   1798  he  undertook  an  c  \  ;         i  .\pt,  his 

head  full  of  magnificent  ^ci.cu.e:^  o;  loui.oing  an 
Eastern  Empire.  On  his  passage  he  evaded  Nelson 
ar  '  •'  '  -  h  fleet,  who  were  looking  out  for  him. 
N  r  found  the  French  fleet  lying  in  the 

ba\  ui   .\  iiere  defeated  it  in  the  great 

Battif  of  !  st  I     Being  wounded  in  the 

h'  -low,  when 

tl.  •  under  his 

hands  lu  .  liiin.   '"S%j\"  saiU  Ncl&on,  "I  will 

take  mv  -.  my  brave  fellows."     Brufys,  the 

Frcn«  v«:d  on  the  deck  of  his  own  ship, 

the  Z.  c .i,  after  his  fall,  having  taken  fire, 

blew  up.  There  was  a  brief  lull  in  the  fight — the 
firing  was  discontinued  on  both  sides,  and  the  first 
•ound  that  broke  the  silence  was  the  splash  of  the 
*   -  '        '    •  "jfrom  the  vast  height 

The  battle  went  on 
t.  1  ■>  I  s(  ,i|  '11^.  For 

ti  •,.•■••,  'hf  title 

ot  te 

\>  d 

a^  the    1 1  i>y  an 

Ft  ^  .,  Sir  SiJ  icn  in 

the  Gull  ot  Acre  with  u  lew  vessels.  .About  the  same 
tip..-  7*.»^A,,.,  s:.thii>,  Suitan  of  M\ior(,\\\  India,  an  old 
fi  1,  to  whi>m   the  French  gflvc  hopes 

o"  '     '     •   '    'n  at  the  stornting  of 

.S  Baird.     Foiled  in 

the   r..iM.  '  '      *         If, 

under  th*  "f 

France.      1  1^0,  Ku.siu,  Ut  d 

Sweden  a^  a  confederacy  to  lie 
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English  system  of  maritime  law.  The  death  of  the 
Czar  or  Emperor  of  Russia  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
war  which  arose  out  of  these  disputes,  and  during 
which  Nelson  took  or  destroyed  the  Danish  fleet  in 
the  battle  of  Copenhagen^  or  of  the  Baltic,  April  2, 

1 80 1.  The  Danish  fleet  and  batteries  made  sirch  1 
stout  resistance  that  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  Nelson'* 
superior  officer,  gave  the  signal  for  retreat.  Nelson, 
venturing  to  disobey,  put  his  glass  to  his  blind  ejrt^ 
— for  he  had  lost  an  eye  in  action — and  saying  that 
he  "really  did  not  see  the  signal,"  bade  that 
his  own  signal  for  close  action  should  be  "nailed 
to  the  mast."  In  Egypt  the  battle  of  Alexandria, 
March  21,  180  r,  was  gained  by  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
over  the  army  which  Buonaparte  had  left  there,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  the  French  evacuated 
that  country.  Wearied  of  war,  Great  Britain,  which 
had  once  haughtily  declined  negotiation  with  Buona- 
parte, was  now  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  at  Amiens, 

1802.  although  nearly  all  her  conquests  were  thereby 
surrendered. 

10.  War  with  Buonaparte.— The  peace  «^»". 

short-lived,  a  dispute  about  Afal/a,  which  had  comw 
into  the  possession  of  the  English,  and  which  they 
would  not  give  up,  leading  to  the  renewal  of  war  in 

1803.  Though  Malta  was  the  immediate  subject  of 
dispute,  there  were  deeper  causes  of  strife.  Great 
Britain  was  alarmed  and  angered  by  the  way  in  which 
Buonaparte  went  on  enlarging  his  dominions  and 
planning  fresh  conquests;  and  Buonaparte  was  en- 
raged at  any  attempts  to  thwart  him.  The  freedom 
too  with  which  the  English  press,  and  more  especially 
a  French  journal  published  in  London,  criticized  his 
proceedings  was  a  cause  of  irritation  to  his  despotic 
mind.  In  retaliation  for  the  seizure  of  two  French  ves- 
sels without,  as  he  complained,  a  formal  declaration 
of  war — although  war  had  been.practically  announced 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  ambassadors  nn  hoth  sides — 
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1'  •  d  all  the  English  in  France,  10,000 

.  and  detained  them  for  the  next 

"  ited  troops 

n  of  (ireat 

i  <i  .1  medai 

I    he  had 

lis,  '■  Descent  upon 

1  ion  in  1804."     (ireat 

!  V  lor  the  expected  struggle,  nearly 

!)eing  quickly  enrolled:  and  month 

•d  for  the  long-deferred  invasion. 

.w^-    »'••'- iparte,  who  had  now 

•  Freruh,  was  ready 

iti  It   vc  are  masters  01  the 

hours,"  he  wrote,  "  England  has 

i.v.w/'  ■•■••■  .•  ■  •   he 

■s  kO   ab  to    lure  the   liniish 

uit.  and  then,  having  joined 

n  and  enter 

,        -  L  blockaded 

rnwallis;  and  though 

fleet,  closely  chased 

\  iidies,  on  its  return  it 

r<Mi    iiici  nticiirci  oflf  Cape  Finisterrc 

'  Caitier.     After  this  action   it    made 

■  '       not  daring 

0  Channel. 

wn,  but  he  took 

'•  to  scoff  at  its 

t  III. ire  n    1801,  but 

Km!     '  ncd  aleague 

t.i.     Against  the 

.    uirned  his  arms, 

the  Russians  could 

...n.  ...1,  ...  ......  '•'>  surrender 'Oct. 

Ix>rd  Nelson  tn  .as  soon  as  the 

Frcn(  n  .ind  Spanish  fleets  came  out  nt  Cadix,  attacked 
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ihem  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21,  1805,  hoisting 
before  the  action  began,  the  famous  signal,  ^'England 
txpects  that  eoery  man  tuill  do  his  duty."  Proudly 
careless  of  his  life,  he  stood  on  the  deck  of  his 
ship,  the  Victory,  with  the  stars  of  the  different 
orders  with  which  he  had  been  invested  glittering 
on  his  breast,  thus  making  himself  a  mark  for  the 
enemy's  riflemen.  Jn  the  heat  ot  the  action  he 
received  his  death-wound  from  a  musket-ball,  and 
though  the  victory  was  so  complete  as  to  put  an  end 
to  all  plans  of  invasion,  the  joy  of  Britain  was  clouded 
by  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  hero.  Another  great  man 
died  early  the  next  year — Pitt,  whose  heart  had  been 
broken  by  Buonaparie'svictory  over  the  Austriansaod 
Russians  near  AustgrJitz{\}ec.  2,  1805;,  and  the  con- 
se(juent  ruin  of  all  the  hopes  built  upon  the  Coalition. 
It  is  told  how  Pitt,  noticing,  soon  after  these  dis- 
asters, a  map  of  Europe  hanging  upon  the  wall,  said 
bitterly,  "Roll  up  that  map;  it  will  not  be  wanted 
these  ten  years."  The  French  Conqueror  now  set  him- 
self to  ruin  British  trade  by  a  gigantic  stretch  of  the 
law  of  blockade.  A  belligerent  power  has  the  right 
\.o blockade  its  enemy's  ports,that  is,to  hinder  all  entry 
or  exit,  even  neutral  vessels  being  liable  to  seizure 
if  they  try  to  break  through.  But  it  is  required  that 
there  shall  be  stationed  at  the  place  a  sufficient  force 
tomake  the  blockade  a  reality.  Great  Britain  had  some 
time  previously  declared  the  coast  from  Brest  to  the 
Elbe  in  a  state  of  blockade.  In  revenge.  Buonaparte, 
on  the  2 1  St  Nov.,  1806,  issued  the  Berlin  Decree  (so 
named  because  it  was  sent  forth  frohi  the  ( <  1 

cityof  Berlin  , which  declared  a  blockade  of  t 
Isles,  forbade  all  correspondence  or  trade  witli  liieni, 
and  subjected  all  British  goods  to  confiscation.  This 
Decree  he  enforced, not  only  upon  his  own  dominions, 
but  upon  all  the  Continental  states  that  his  power 
could  reach.  He  did  not  really  blockade  a  single 
harbour  in  the  British  Isles,  for  he  had  no  ♦'orr.-  at 
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had  been  let  off  too  easily.  Sir  John  Moore  was  then 
placed  in  command,  and  late  in  October  he  began  his 
march  into  Spain.  Hut  the  Spanish  insurgents  being 
defeated,  and  the  French  armies  gathering  round  the 
English  force, Moore  had  to  retreat,in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter, through  mountain  passes,  to  the  coast.  Exhausted 
as  it  was.his  army,  having  reached  C'<?ri//7<j, repulsed  the 
pursuing  French,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  embark 
in  safety,  though  with  the  loss  of  its  leader,  who, 
mortally  wounded,  yet  lived  long  enough  to  know 
that  hisenemy  was  worsted  January  i6,  1809).  The 
sound  of  the  distant  cannon  was  still  heard  as,  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  Moore  was  laid  in  a  hastily  dug 
grave  on  the  ramparts  of  Corut^a.  In  spite  of  this 
disaster,  the  government  kept  up  the  contest.  The 
small  force  remaining^n  Portugal  was  strengthened, 
and  VVellesley  was  now  given  the  chief  command. 
Driving  the  French  from  Portugal,  he  entered  Spain, 
and  on  the  28th  July  defeated  Marshal  //V/<;rinthe 
battle  of  Talavera,  an  achievement  for  which  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  H'eilington.  But  the 
campaign  as  a  whole  failed,  chiefly  through  the  mis- 
management of  the  Spanish  generals;  and  Wellington 
had  to  fall  back  to  the  Portuguese  frontier.  He  had 
many  difficulties  in  carrying  on  the  war;  for,  while  the 
French  generals  took  by  force  everything  they  needed, 
the  British  generals,  allies  of  Spain,  had  no  such 
resource,  and  were  hard  put  to  it  for  provisions.  His 
perseverance  however  triumphed  over  every  obstacle. 
To  protect  the  peninsula  of  I^isbon,  he  constructed 
over  the  mountainous  country  between  Torres  Vedras 
and  the  Tagus  strong  lines  of  defence,  which  effec- 
tually stayed  the  progress  of  the  French  Marshal Mas- 
sena.  Portugal  was  successfully  defended,  and  after 
a  time.  Wellington  was  again  able  to  carry  on  offen- 
sive war  in  Spain.  Among  the  celebrated  actions 
of  the  war  are  the  storming  of  Ciudad  Rodri^o  and 
Badajoz  in  1812,  and  of  San  Sebastian  in  1813;  the 
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victory  of  SaUmarua,  July  22, 1813,  and  that  of  Vii- 
tris^  June  21,  1813.  Step  by  step  the  French, 
under  the  <  1  of  Marshal  Soult,  were  driven 
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and  Prussian  armies,  and  to  overthrow  tntui  sepa- 
rately, crossed  the  frontier  to  attack  them  on  their 
own  ground.  After  severe  engagements  between  the 
English  and  French  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  the  French 
and  Prussians  at  Ligny,  June  i6,  1815.  Wellington 
and  Buonaparte  joined  battle  near  IVaterloo,  June 
18.  The  day  was  stubbornly  contested,  the  British 
standing  with  the  utmost  firmness  for  more  than  five 
hours,  until  the  Prussians,  as  they  had  promised, 
came  up  to  their  support.  The  Imperial  Guard,  the 
flower  of  Buonaparte's  army,  then  advancing  to  the 
charge  against  the  British,  was  driven  back;  upon 
this  Buonaparte,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  fled, 
and  the  victory  was  complete.  The  British  and 
Prussians  entered  Paris;  while  Buonaparte,  finding 
it  impossible  to  carry  out  his  design  of  escaping  to 
the  United  States,  surrendered  himself  on  board  the 
British  man-of-war  Bellerophon,  and  was  sent  by  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  captive  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena^ 
a  British  possession,  where  he  ended  his  days,  May  5, 
182 1.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Nov.  20,  1815,  made 
between  the  Allies  and  the  government  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  the  territory  of  France  was  reduced  nearly 
to  its  limits  in  1790,  all  Buonaparte's  conquests  and 
most  of  those  of  the  Revolutionary  government  being 
taken  away.  The  conquests  which  were  kept  by 
Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  these  wars  were  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Dutch, 
the  Dutch  possessions  in  Ceylon,  as  well  as  Berbice 
and  other  Dutch  settlements  in  Guiana;  the  islands  of 
Mauritius  f  also  called  the  Isle  of  France),  and  of  the 
Seychelles,  and  some  other  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
taken  from  the  French;  some  West  Indian  islands, 
taken  from  the  French  or  the  Spaniards;  and  in 
Europe,  the  islands  of  Afalta  and  Heligoland. 
Malta,  which  had  belonged  to  the  military  brother- 
hood of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  had  in  1798  been 
acquired   by  France,  but  had   been   taken   by  the 
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to  8af.  the  quarter.  The  restricting  the  supply  of 
foreign  corn  was  no  new  thing;  but  this  Act  carried 
it  further  than  it  had  ever  gone  of  late  years.  Dis- 
turbances and  riots,  and  the  formation  of  political 
societies  which  advocated  sweeping  reforms  and  some 
times  plotted  revolution,  led  to  the  adoption  of 
stringent  provisions  for  repressing  sedition.  In  1816 
came  a  season  of  scarcity,  and  with  wheat  rising  to 
famine  prices,  and  a  surplus  of  labour,  the  distress 
and  discontent  of  the  people  were  great.  The  "^Lud- 
dites," who  were  bands  of  workmen  leagued  to  break 
the  stocking  and  lace  frames  which  interfered  with 
their  employment,  had  first  risen  in  181 2,  and  having 
never  been  thoroughly  put  down,  now  revived  with 
new  violence.  In  1819  a  large  open-air  meeting  in 
St.  Peter's  Field,  Manchester,  held  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  a  reform  of  Parliament,  was  put  down  by 
military  force  with  bloodshed.  This  affray  has  since 
been  commonly  known  as  the  ^^ Manchester  Massacre." 
The  blind  and  aged  George  HI.  died,  January  29, 
1820,  at  Windsor  Castle,  leaving  six  sons  and  five 
daughters.  His  eldest  son,  the  Prince  Regent,  who 
had  ruled  for  the  last  nine  years,  had  only  one  child, 
Princess  Charlotte  Augusta^  who  in  1816  married 
Prince  Leopold  Saxc-Coln4rg,  and  died  the  next 
year. 
15.  The  Royal  Marriage  Act.— In  1772  was 

passed  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  by  which  the  descen- 
dants of  (leorge  II.  (other  than  the  issue  of  princesses 
married  into  foreign  families/ are  incapacitated  from 
marrying  under  the  age  of  twenty-five  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  sovereign.  After  that  age.  marriage  may 
be  contracted  under  due  notice,unless  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  signify  their  disapprobation.  The  King's 
anger  against  his  brothers,  William  Henry,  Duke  oj 
Gloucester,  and  Llenry  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  had  both  made  marriages  which  displeased  hin\ 
led  to  this  measure. 
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formidable  enemies.  IVarren  Hastings,  who  in  1774 
became  the  first  (iovemor-Generalof  India,  ranks  as 
oneof  the  greatest  of  English  statesmen  who  have  borne 
rule  in  the  East;  and  to  his  abilities  it  was  owing  that 
at  the  close  of  the  American  War  of  Independence 
Great  Britain,  whilst  losing  elsewhere,  had  increased 
her  power  in  India.  Hastings  was  in  1 787  impeached 
by  the  Commons  on  charges  of  injustice,  oppression, 
and  extortion;  but  after  a  trial  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  dragged  on  for  seven  years,  he  was  acquitted. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  who  became  (iovernor-General  in 
1 786,  waged  a  successful  war  with  Tippoo  Sahib;  and 
the  British  dominion  was  still  further  strengthened 
and  extended  under  the  governorship  of  the  Afarqufss 
WellesUy,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
that  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings.  The  whole  of 
Ceylon,  was  also  in  1815  brought  under  British  rule. 
New  openings  for  colonization  were  found  by  Captain 
James  Cook,  a  Yorkshireman,  who,  beginning  his  sea 
life  as  apprentice  in  a  collier,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
war  between  France  and  England  in  1755  entered 
the  King's  service.  In  1768,  being  placed  in  command 
of  the  Endeavour,  which  was  fitted  out  for  the  South 
Seas  for  the  purpose  of  making  astronomical  obser- 
vations.he  started  on  the  first  of  his  famous  voyages  of 
discovery.  In  the  course  of  these  he  explored  the 
Society  Islands,  so  named  by  him  in  honour  of  the 
Royal  Society,  at  whose  instance  he  had  been  sent 
out;  he  sailed  round  Neiv  Zealand,  which  had  been 
unvisited  by  Europeans  since  its  discovery  by  the 
Dufthman  Abel  Tasman  in  1642;  and  he  surveyed 
the  eastern  coast  of  Neiv  Holland  or  Australia, 
naming  that  part  Nexv  South  Wales,  from  its  like- 
ness to  the  coast  of  South  Wales  at  home.  The 
name  of  Endeavour  Bay  in  New  South  Wales 
preserves  the  memory  of  Cook's  vessel.  Cook  also 
discovered  and  named  Ne7t>  Caledonia,  an  island 
of  which  the  French   government  was  allowed   to 
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hitherto  lain  useless  from  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
land  carriage.  Brindley,  being  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  cutting  a  canal  from  \Sorsley,  determined  to 
do  without  locks,  and  to  make  it  of  uniform  level 
throughout.  At  one  point  he  proposed  to  carry  it 
over  the  Irwcll  by  an  aqueduct  of  thirty-nine  feet 
c  the  surface  of  the  stream.  This  was  so 
.  a  design  that  another  engineer  was  called  in  to 
give  his  opinion.  The  new-comer  shook  his  head: 
"He  had  often,"  he  said,  "heard  of  castles  in  the  air, 
but  never  before  was  shown  where  any  of  them  were 
to  be  erected."  But  the  Duke  stood  by  his  own 
engineer,  and  the  aqueduct  was  successfully  con- 
structed. Smeaton,  already  famous  as  the  builder  of 
the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  laid  out  in  1 767  the  line  of 
the  great  canal  connecting  the  Forth  and  Clyde. 
The  manufacture  oi pottery  was  raised  to  a  flourishing 
condition  by  yi7j/<i^  Wedf^wood,  a  Staffordshire  man; 
and  that  of  ironhy  Dr.  Roebucks  process  of  smelting 
with  pit-coal  instead  of  charcoal.  Machinery  was 
applied  to  spin  and  weave  cotton,  the  spinning  frame 
being  first  made  in  1768  by  Richard  Arkivright,  origi- 
nally a  barber  of  Bolton.  Arkwright,  who  was  after- 
wards knighted,  made  a  large  fortune  by  his  works. 
But  the  crowning  achievemcjit  of  the  age  was  that  of 
the  Scotsman,  James  Watt,  who,  though  not  actually 
the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  so  improved  it  as  to 
place  a  new  power  in  the  hands  of  mankind.  Steam- 
boats came  into  use  about  181 2.  The  first  steam- 
boat in  actual  working  use  in  Great  Britain  was  the 
*'  Comet"  which  was  built  after  the  design  of  Henry 
Bell  of  Glasgow,  and  plied  between  that  town  and 
Helensburgh  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour. 
Iron  began  to  be  used  instead  of  wood  as  the 
material  of  ships,  the  first  iron  steam-vessel  that  went 
to  sea  being  built  about  1820.  Gas  was  turned  to 
account  as  a  means  of  giving  light,  Pall  Mall  being 
first  lighted  with  it  in  1807. 
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Johnson,'  the  compiler  of  the  well-known  English 
Dictionary,  bore  sway  as  a  kind  of  literary  sovereign, 
although  as  an  author  he  belongs  equally  to  the 
preceding  reign.  It  was  in  1737  that  he  first  came  to 
London  with  his  pupil  Garrick,  afterwards  famous  as 
an  actor,  to  seek  his  fortune  by  writing,  which  was 
then  but  an  ill-paid  trade.*  After  many  years  of  hard- 
ship, his  fame  became  established.  George  III.,  soon 
after  his  accession,  granted  him  a  pension,  and 
Johnson,  reverenced  by  the  new  generation,  who 
relied  implicity  on  his  judgment  and  admired  his 
sonorous,  balanced,  and  Latinized  style,  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  comfort.  He  died  in  1784.  His 
biography,  written  by  his  devoted  worshipper,  y^ww 
Bosuxll,  who  noted  his  every  word  and  action, 
has  done  almost  as  much  to  perpetuate  his  fame  as 
any  of  his  own  works  in  verse  or  prose.  Horace 
WalpoUy  youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert,  and  author  of  the 
wild  romance  of  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  showed  his 
power  chiefly  in  his  letters,  which  extend  over  the 
period  from  1735  to  1797,  and  by  their  liveliness  and 
ease,  their  fund  of  gossip  and  anecdote,  have  won  hinj 
the  praise  of  being  "the  beet  letter-writer  in  the  Eng- 
lish language."  OliverGoldsmith,  an  idle.good-natured, 
and  improvident  man,  ever  in  difficulties,  was  the 
author  of  a  novel,  TheVicar of  Wakefieldy  a  poem,  77/<- 
Deserted  Village,  and  a  comedy.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
which  have  all  obtained  lasting  fame.  In  1 769,  during 
the  struggle  between  the  House  of  Commons  and 
Wilkes,  began  to  appear  the  izmons  Letters  of  Junius, 
published  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  a  London  news- 
paper. These  were  a  series  of  powerful  and  savage 
attacks,  directed  against  most  men  in  high  place,  but 
more  especially  against  the  then  prime  minister,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  and  his  friends.  "Junius" — for  so 
the  letters  were  signed — concealed  himself  so  well  that 
it  has  never  been  known  for  certain  who  he  was. 
Adam  Smith,  a  Scotsman,  born  at  Kirkcaldy  in  1723. 
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and  for  many  years  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  published  in  1776  his 
great  work  on  political  economy,  entitled  ^n  Irnfuiry 
into  the  Xature  and  Causes  of  the  Weuith  of  Nations. 
"  '         '    '  '  '       !     '       'Itical 

,  was 
uic  ;  the 

rrij  'H  to 

i  in  1759. 

ry  of  the 

f    the  Em^ror    Charles    K,   which   is  con- 

...  ais  best  work.      Etiward  Gibbon,  the  historian 

of  the  Duiine  ami  Fall  of  the   Roman  Empire,  is 

disf" ^  •'!    *  ••  •''•'  wide    range    of    his  learning, 

by  '  :   style,  and  by  his  power  of 

1.  which,    being  himself  an 

.  he  part  icularly  delighted 

m   Uirc  ttic    early    professors   of    the 

faith.      1  ;/ A>i// i^  l»robabIy  the  greatest 

•^ama 

tlHlIs 

were  written  by 

ng  made  a  name 

as  .1  t  and  a  wit,  1   turned  his  mind 

to  {  .1    itf  1.  hing  i to  Fox,  Burke>and 

the  leaders,  he  became  one  of  the 

mo»i  iioirti  -"   the    House  of  Commons. 

Prancet  Bm  iter  of  an  eminent  musical 

composer,  ro*c  10  umc  .\\  ihc  age  of  twenty-five  by  the 
publicatinn  in  1778  of  the  Historv  of  F.i'elina,  which 
wa^  ■  ■■..■,"■"■'■. 

rrir 

her 
the 

.1  w .,   ..    1  ....:  .  :.J 

out  the  story  of  her  woes  m  she 

kept  during  her  five  y^'-'  —'  -   -,  .^fmal 
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court  of  George  III.  y4ftn  Radcliffe  wrote  the  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho^  which  long  thrilled  novel-readers  with  its 
romantic  horrors,  and  which  may  be  accounted  the 
best  specimen  of  a  style  of  fiction  which  was  in  its 
time  much  admired.  Thomas  Day,  a  benevolent  and 
eccentric  man,  is  best  remembered  by  his  History  of 
Sandford  and  Merion,  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
children's  books.  In  this  may  be  traced  the  influence 
of  the  French  school  of  philosophers  who  paved  the 
way  for  the  Revolution — their  revolt  against  the 
artificial  manners  of  fashionable  society.their  doctrine 
of  the  equality  of  mankind,  and  their  tendency  to 
ascribe  all  the  follies  and  sins  of  men  to  bad  edu- 
cation. In  poetry  there  is  for  some  time  little  to 
note  except  the  verse  of  Goldsmith;  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  century  there  arose  a  poet  who  had 
the  vigour  to  discard  the  monotonous  and  mannered 
style  which  had  been  in  vogue  ever  since  the  days 
of  Pope.  This  was  William  Co^rper,  whose  poems 
are  marked  by  deep  religious  feeling,  by  a  genuine 
love  of  nature,  and  by  a  sarcastic  power  hardly  to  be 
looked  for  in  one  who  was  morbidly  sensitive,  and 
at  times  afflicted  with  melancholy  madness.  He 
died  in  1800.  Robert  Burns,  an  Ayrshire  farmer,who 
wrote  in  his  native  dialect  of  English,  is  especially 
the  poet  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  his  war-song, 
"  Scots,  wha  hae  wi*  Wallace  bled,"  an  imaginary 
address  of  Robert  Bruce  to  his  army  before  the  battle 
of  Bannockbum,  has  become  the  national  poem  of 
his  country. 

20.  Early  Ninetecntli  Century  Literature. 

— The  works  of  Cowper  and  Hums  were  the  first 
symptoms  of  that  awakening  of  the  spirit  of  poetry 
which  took  place  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  times  were  such  as  make  poets;  for 
the  great  upheaving  of  the  French  Revolution,  which 
brought  forth  as  it  were  a  new  world,  and  the  long 
struggle  with  X-inolcon  inspired  new  ideas  of  lilu-rty 
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and  ftxnii  .uuuut  ut  patriotisan.  The  opinions  ot 
the  ysrfitins,  as  the  extreme  revc^ationisu  in  France 
were  called,  took  strong  hold  of  two  young  poets, 
Rf^fTt  Sm$th4nf  and  his  great  companion  Samnui  Tajf 
>  however  both  sobered  down  in  af  ter- 
■A-ho^  fierce  republicanism  had  once 
'I'  .  parodies  of  ^(Mubiaai 

/'  .^  ,        ne  Amti-Jiucbin,  turned 

into  a  somewhat  bigoted  1  ory.  Of  his  many  poems, 
perhaps  the  '-^-f  '-  f^*-  metrical  romance  of  Tkalaha 
the  Destroy  in  1802.     In  prose  he  was 

ll,^  ,,..k^,  /  ,_  ••  V' '  -  I- 35  been  said  to 

be  -.  and  the  most 

deii^rurui  or  riis  works,  »^oicncge  excelled  in  throw- 
iaga  weird  and  mysterious  air  over  his  poems,  of  which 
the  rooM  characteristic  are  the  Ameient  Mariner  and 
the  fragment  raHed  CkriftaM.  Both  Southey  and 
Coleridge  1  is  called  the  Zoir^^AM^ 

ofpoetn.  ft  <'ri6«vr/A  was  the  head. 

1\  tstance  ot  these  three  friends  living  in 

iht  irhrw^f?  of  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and 

W(  to   the  name,  which  was 

pc4  -"i'iworthfromtbeminute- 

nc^^  \'  scribed  the  scenery  and 

T^poj  :.  \t  his  theory  and  style 

'^  p  •  rom  those  of  any  writer 

bit  a  kind  to  be  popular, 

W<  r  much  derision  before 

his  poM;K>a  a*  a  man  of  genius  was  established. 
Thomas  CamfieU^  whote  works  breathe  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  freedom,  it  cbicfljr  remembered  h\  it 
short*  r  Docmv  sadi  as  the  «Dtrltcd  i^ngt  01  Yr 
M  famd^  wr  n  of  war 

wit  and  thr  .  uJtte^  com- 

m«  >on's  att  lagen  in  1801. 

Si.  -,.1,-.  .......  .^^,  ^rf 

hi>  '  .inia 

the  inv^i  popular  novcu^L    in  1^05  nc  ^urjiriscd  Uit 
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world  by  the  wild,  warlike  vigour  of  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  a  tale  of  warfare  on  the  Scottish  Border 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  was  followed  tip  by 
other   metrical   romances  of    Scottish  lish 

chivalry.     More  perhaps  was  done  by  ^  n  by 

any  one  else  to  call  forth  that  appreciation  of  the 
literature,  art,  feelings,  and  manners  of  the  Teutonic 
and  Celtic  races  which  was  gradually  displacing  the 
exclusive  admiration  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity. 
He  turned  to  prose  when  he  saw  that  his  poetical 
renown  was  waning  before  that  of  a  younger  rival. 
This  was  George  Gordon,  Lord  Bryon,  whose  first 
cantos  of  Childe  Harolds  Pilgrimage,    \  '     Mn 

1812,  had  such  immediate  success  that,  .  iself 

said,  he  woke  one  morning  and  found  himselt  tamous. 
Bryon  led  a  wild  and  unhappy  life,  and,  splendid 
as  his  poems  are,  they  are  marred  by  moral  faults 
which  increased  with  his  years.  In  1824,  when 
only  thirty-six  years  of  age,  he  died  at  Mesolongi, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  fight  for  the  Greek  patriots 
against  the  Turks.  Two  years  earlier,  his  friend, 
Percy  Bysshe  SMley,  whose  religious  and  social 
opinions  had  made  him  so  unpopular  that  he  left 
England,  had  been  drowned  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Shelley  has  been  called  the  '*  Poet  of  Poets,"  because 
his  writings,  though  not  suited  to  ordinary  minds,  can 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  themselves  poets. 
In  prose  the  most  notable  works  of  the  time  were 
Scott's  IVaverley  No7'els,hY  which  he  won  a  still  higher 
place  than  that  to  which  he  had  attained  as  a  poet. 
The  first  of  the  set,  Waverley,  a  tale  of  the  adventures 
of  an  English  gentleman  who  joins  the  Young  Cheva- 
lier's army,  was  published  anonymously  in  1814,  and 
was  quickly  followed  by  a  host  of  other  novels  and 
romances.  Scott's  aim  was,  as  he  has  told  i'.s,  to 
do  for  his  own  country  what  Maria  Edgeioorth  had 
already  done  for  Ireland — "something  which  might 
introduce  her  natives  to  those  of  the  sister  kingdom 
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in  a  more  farourable  light  than  they  had  been  placed 

hitherto."  Maria  Edgeworth,  whose  Irish  characters 

'  the  emulation  of  Scott,  was  a  novelist  of 

to    the    present  generation  she  is  best 

known  by  ;:cr  books  for  children.  Another  novelist, 

of  whnm.  difilerent    as  her   line  wa«;  from    his  own, 

>oke   with   generous  vas  Jane 

a   Hampshire    rlrrpy;  ter,  who 

tcprrscnted  lui  hie  ot  the  English 

lesser  gen tr>  ith  and  humour. 

31    Fainting.^    .N(  thing  has  hitherto  been  said 

aboxr  r.i  Ti'         I  ccausc  Kngland  was  behindhand  in 

the  ^  not  until  the  time  of  the  Georges 

thai  .ii>.iii«(.  3«  uool  was  formed.     The  most  famous 

names  in  the  early  history  of  painting  in  England  are 

igners.     /fans  jifpibrin,  whose  flattering 

vnne  of  (Irves  had  a  share   in   leading 

•  111.    to   ser'  r  as  his   bride,  was  a 

Sir  AiiiMfit.  k,\\\c  great  artist  who 

1  for  us  the  features  of  Charles  I. .and  his 

1  native  of  Antwerp.     The  Vandrt'ddes^ 

father  and  son,  both  noted  sea- painters,  belonged  to 

H,,n  It,  I   i'r..n»  which  country  the  elder  one  was  in- 

rles   II.   Sur  Peter  Lely  and  Sir  Godfrey 

t\nriirf.  in-    first  of  whom  portrayed  the  beauties  of 

the  court  of  Charles  II..  the  other,  those  of  the  court 

of  ^^■  "        '"  inans.     There  were  indeed 

«oft\  .  Kurh  as  William  Dcbsom^ 

Vandyck:  Robert 

ind  most    of  hi^ 

Samuel  CiHf  miniatUT'- 

of   the  Cotj  Ith   and 

If.     Htit    after    these,    portraiture,   and    indeed  all 

lir  ini  l^r^  of   T>  liniinff.  Went  down.  Until  the  rise  of 

who  flourished  under  George  II. 

ii,     -  .,    i..,     . -ninlaw    of    S'-    '-^t    TkornAUl, 

a   painter   much    in    request  '  he   reigns  of 

Anne  and  George  I.  for  thc'tic(ur.itiun  of  paUcet 
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and  public  buildings,  whose  best  works  adorn  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  hall  of  Greenwich 
Hospital.  Hogarth  struck  out  a  style  of  his  own, 
painting  satirical  scenes,  sometimes  humorous,  some- 
times gloomy  and  tragic;  and  his  pictures,  drawn 
from  the  life  of  all  classes,  are  records  of  the  costume 
and  the  manners  of  his  age.  In  1 768,  four  years  after 
Hogarth's  death,was  founded  the  Kinal  Academy,  of 
'9i\\\c\\.  Sir  Joshua  J<eynolds,\\\*i  ^Xf^zX   portr.  r 

of    England,  was    the  first  president.     Kt  s 

accounted  the  founder  of  the  English  School  of  paint- 
ing. Other  noted  artists  of  the  time  are  Richard 
Wilson,  a  painter  of  landscape,  and  Thomas  Gains- 
borough, of  landscape  and  portraits.  Among  the  many 
pictures  of  Benjamin  West,  who  was  bom  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, then  a  British  colony,  and  who  became  the 
favourite  artist  of  George  HI., one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated is  i\\t  Death  of  General  Wolfe.  In  this,instead 
of  representing  the  figures  in  ancient  Greek  or  Roman 
costume,  as  was  then  the  fashion  with  painters.  West 
had  the  good  sense  to  depict  them  in  dresses  such  as 
they  actually  wore.  The  successor,  though  not  the 
equal,of  Reynolds  in  portraiture  was  Sir  Thomas  Laio- 
rence,v>'\\o  from  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
until  his  death  in  1830,  possessed  the  public  favour. 
Sir  David  Wilhie,  a  Scotsman,  drew  admiral  s 

of  village  and  farmhouse  life :  and  the  great  1  ,  c 

painter,  Joseph  Mallard  William  Turner,  was  in  the 
middle  of  his  career  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  Turner,  though  heafterwards  gave  his 
attention  chiefly  to  oil  painting,  began  as  a  water- 
colour  painter;  indeed  the  English  School  of  water- 
colour  painting  owes  its  origin  to  him  and  his  friend 
and  fellow-student,  Thomas  Girtin,  who  formed  for 
themselves  a  new  method  and  style  in  this  art.  Among 
water-colourists,  Samuel  Trout,  who  died  in  i^':*. 
excelled  in  delineating  mediaeval  architecture  an ■ 
streets  and   market-places  of   foreign  towns,  \ 
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David  C0X  is  especially  famed  for  stormy  landirapc 
icenc-<v.  Tkfmas  Sewick,  a  Nurthumbrian,  is  famoas 
as  :  -  r  of  wood  c;  .  and  his  beautiful 

prr  -'^   >^;r/<c    .n  ..  ..^cnes  weredesipnrd 

as  •  ^    Jokn  Flaxman,  wii.. 

dicu  11  ii->-u.  lb  cuiisn-jtivu  ii»e  greatest  of  English 
sculptors. 

CHAPTER    XLII. 

GEORGE   IV. 

Gf*rrf     TV :     Calo     Strrrt    C.-nrf^ritrr   (l) — Qtueu    CanHue 

\'ax>arima      (3) — Frw 

n"      (5)  —  deatk     of 

Meir^fciitan       roiitt      »»»,•      Bmrwt.'$* 

.\  1- 

t    Oeorge  IV.,  1820-1830.— Within  a  month 

accoMoii  ol  the  TriM'  c  l< '^cnt.u  George  IV'., 
:v  was  made  ft  x  \A<>\.    \y>x   .li^.ibNMiating  Ihc 
Kiui,;^  ininistcrs  at  a  Cabinet  dinner.     The 
place  of  tl»c  ron^pirators  was  a  loft  in  Cato 
l^ndon.  an  i  pleader  was  one  Arthur  TJuiiif 

wtwJ,  who-.-  >')  he  averred,  was  to  revenge  the 

'*  Manchcstt-r  .Massacre."  Being  convicted  of  treason, 
Thistlcwo-Hl  iti'l  fotjr  accomplices  were  hant  d 

2.  Qaeen  Caroline.— in  1795,  Geor. 

pressure  iroiu  his  father,  .m' ••■•" '  Kv  t.,, 

of  pa\  tnrnt   of  his  debt> 

Car0llHf,J*ttm(tltof  firuni:>  1.  i;  n  ,'ijenf'Ufiet,  .in  in- 
discreet ari(i  I  oir^cmannered  womin.  from  whom  he 
VH)X\  scpiri  "   t  long  af:  <  ession,  a  Bill 

of  I'l'Ms  v^  i  w.1%  bt  .0  Parliament 

by  •  >  degrade  and  divorce  the  Queen 

on'  I  ^^onuuct.     .\fter  an  examination  of 

witnesses  before  the  House  of  I<ords.  the  bill  wat 
finally  dropped,  to  the  delight  of  the  populace,  who 
were  all  on  the  Queen's  side,  believing  her  to  Have 
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been  wronged  and  persecuted.  Hut  the  King  was 
still  determined  to  resist  her  claim  to  be  crowned  as 
his  consort,  and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  the  Privy 
Council.  The  Queen,  attempting  at  least  to  be 
present  at  her  husband's  coronation,  app<  ly 

on  the  morning  of  ihe  ceremony  before  ti  of 

Westminster  Abbey,  but  was  everywhere  rcfu!>ed 
Admission.  Not  long  after  this  humiliation  she  fell 
sick,  and  died  August  7,  1821. 

3.  Foreign  Affairs. — Although  in  France  the  old 
line  of   Kings  had  been   restored,  the  work  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  far  from  being  undone.  The 
French  doctrines  of  "  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity, 
had  taught  oppressed  or  dissatisfied  men  of  all  countries 
to  draw  together  as  one  party;  and  tlierefore  princes 
and  all  in  authority  became  disposed  to  make  common 
cause  against  the  malcontent.     So  long  as  the  war 
lasted.  Great  Britain  was  of  necessity  the  close  friend 
of  the  old  governments  of  the  Continent;  but  after  the 
peace  her  foreign  policy  began  to  diverge  from  that 
of  her  allies,  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  and 
the  King  of  Prussia.     These,  having  joined  together 
in  the  ^^Holy  Alliance"  made  themselves  the  oppo- 
nents of  revolution,  and  of  reform  won  by  revolution, 
throughout  Europe,  while  England  would  not  under- 
take to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states. 
The  "Holy  Alliance"  was  so  named  because  the  three 
sovereigns  had  put  forth  a  declaration  that  they  would 
be  guided  solely  by  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion; but  among  ^* Liberals," — as  those  who  sympath- 
ized with  insurrection  abroad,  or  wished  for  changes 
at  home,  had  begun  to  call  themselves — it  became  a 
byword  for  a  league  d  tyrants.     The  alteration  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain  was  mainly  brought 
about  by  George  Canning,  who  in  1822  became  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  When  the  Spanish  col- 
onies in  South  America  had  separated  themselves  from 
Spain.Canning  prevailed  on  the  British  Government  to 
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ref-o'ni"  fK..,,,  as  independent  States — a  measure 
w):  <i  upon  ds  a  great  step  in  the  direc- 

tion ui  i.ui.r.u.Mn.  Later  on.  Canning  became  prime 
minister,  in  which  position  his  last  act  was  to  settle  a 
trc        ■  :t   Britain,  France,  and  Ri. 

wr  -ni;  a  stop  to  the  cruel  w.i' 

car-  ' 

iri 
re.; 
an  tedly  to  a  battle  m  the 

poi:     . 20,    1827),  where   the 

Turkish  fleet  was  ii  n  destroyed. 

4-  Free  Trade.— ^-»  M-arkcd  change  was  also 
coming  over  ( oniiucrcial  policy.  l*he  general  belief 
had  hitherto  been  that  trade  ought  to  be  controlled 
and  directed  by  law,  so  as  to  force  it  into  those 
ch !  ht   most  s 

to  ■  r|a«*rsw  ^ 

cn<  ■   lui- 

por  nr.d 

heavy  dutu  i 

the  idea  .1  ^ 

In  the  V  c  there  was  a  constant  strujrgle  be- 

tween t  owners,  who  wished  to  keep  out  for- 

eign wo  >  export  their  own,  and  the  manufac- 

turers, wnu  w.inted  free  import,  .t  '  •  -  Vibition  of 
exports,  so  as  to  keep  the  woollen  n  re  in  their 

owr '  y.rft^uif.-i'f  '   .! 

to ;  British  m 

and  to  keep  out 

Thr;.  V  .ving  hrlirf  ir 

"!   /  '.     .'•  i!i  of  le.T 

n.it    •  iiecked,^  .         ■ 

tou  img    such    a    system    by   it  liUam 

//'.  .1 ..        m  1823  became    Presitfent   of  the 

Hoard  of  Iradc  In  that  year  he  obtained  the 
passing  of  an  Act  for  enabling  the  King  in  Council 
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to  place  the  shipping  of  foreign  states  on  the 
same  footing  with  British  shipping,  provided  that 
similar  privileges  were  given  to  British  ships  in  the 
ports  of  such  states.  He  next  succeeded  in  doing 
away  with  the  prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
silk  manufactures,  and  in  reducing  the  duties  on 
silk.  The  prohibitions  on  the  e.\portation  of  wool 
were  also  discontinued,  and  the  duties  on  its  im- 
portation were  reduced.  In  1828,  when  Huskisson 
was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  a  corn  law 
was  passed,  which  allowed  free  importation  of  grain, 
upon  payment  of  duties  decreasing  as  the  price  rose, 
and  increasing  as  it  fell. 

5.  ''Catholic  Emancipation."— In  1828  an 

Act  was  passed  repealing  so  much  of  the  Corporation 
and  Test  Acts  as  required  persons  taking  office  to 
communicate  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England.  This  was  a  concession  to  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  and  it  was  soon  followed  up  by  the  chief 
measure  of  this  reign — the  ''^Catholic  Emancipation 
Act."  Till  the  reign  of  George  III.,  Roman  Catholics 
remained  subject  to  penal  laws  of  such  severity  that 
the  great  lawyer  Blackstone  could  find  no  better  de- 
fence for  them  than  that  they  were  seldom  put  in  force. 
By  later  statutes  many  of  these  restrictions  and  penal- 
ties were  removed  from  those  Roman  Catholics  who 
would  take  a  certain  prescribed  oath,  and  at  last,  in 
1817,  all  grades  in  the  army  and  navy  were  practically 
opened  to  them.  From  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  from  certain  offices,  franchises,  and  civil  eights. 
they  were  still  shut  out  by  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and 
by  the  declarations  required  against  transubstantia- 
tion,  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass.  On  the  Union  with  Ireland.Pitt  virtually  pledged 
himself  to  remove  these  disabilities;  but  as  George 
III.  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  refuse  to  en- 
tertain such  a  measure,  nothing  was  done  during  that 
King's  reign.     Canning  likewise  was  known  to  be  in 
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favour  of  the  **  emancipation'*  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic?.; but  their  hopes  were  cast  down  by  his  death  in 
,v.-    >.,,j  parly  in  the  following  year  the   Duke  of 
n  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Peel,  who 
\  to  the   Roman  Catholic  claims, 
idvisers  of  the  Crown.     In  Ireland 
formed, which  busied 
liion  on  this  subject. 
ntitil,  a  Roman  Catholic 
r  and  influence  with  his 
r  of  the  Association  was  shown 
;  >n  of  O'Connell  to  a  seat  in 

Parliament.      1  he  mmislry  now  felt  it  necessary  to 

in   a  bill  for  admitting   Roman  Catholics  to 

It,  to  all  civil  and  military  offices  and  places 

-  ^ '  r  the  Crown  (except  those  of 

'  r  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

'  few  others), 

»■  ^  .m  o.ith  to 

MOt 

\  rig- 

'  ;  s  that  he  had  brought 

•  r  to  avert  civil  war. 

I  what  civil  war  was,  and  he  would 
'"  Tv-.iri  .  v.-n  one  month  of  such 

strife  in  \\  r  were  the  reproaches 

»'"'   ''  I. .11.-.  .  n   the   Duke  and 

1  for  thu                      The  Rarl  0/ 

■  .■  -'  '.'t  ..n 


t  iment,  and  on  the  13th   April,  itf»9, 

r-  •  iv-il  a*»<rnt 

<»  Death  of  George  IV.— King  Ororge  IV..  who 
passed  ihc  latter  ycar:»  of  his  life  in  seclusion,  died  at 
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Windsor  Castle,  June  36,  1830.  During  his  reign  the 
laws  relating  to  the  trial  and  punishment  of  offences 
were  consolidated  and  amended,  the  penalties  being 
generally  made  less  severe.  The  Metropolitan  Police 
Force,  which  greatly  increased  the  security  of  London, 
was  established  in  1829  by  Peel,  who  was  at  that  time 
Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs,  For  about  two 
years,  from  1824  to  1826,  the  English  in  India  were 
at  war  with  their  neighbours,  the  Burmese^  each  side 
having  gradually  extended  their  possessions  till  they 
met.  The  war  ended  successfully  for  the  British, 
who  gained  some  territory  thereby.  George  IV.  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  William  Henry^  Duke  oj 
Clarence. 
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\S  ILLIAM  IV. 

William  IV.;  tht  Reform  Bill;  tuto  party  names  (i) — 
Abolition  of  Slavery  (2) — death  of  A'inj;  IVilliam: 
Hanover  separated  from  Great  Britain  ("i)— amendment 
of  the  Poor  Law;  reform  of  Municipal  Corporations ; 
East  India  Company  (4) —  burning  of  the  Ilouses  of 
Parlianunt  {f,)— railways;  Stephenson  (6). 

1.  William  IV.,  1830- 1837.    The  Reform 

Bill. —  William,  Duke  of  ClarencCy  who  had  passed 
his  early  life  in  the  navy,  came  to  the  throne  in 
troublous  times.  Soon  after  his  accession,  revolutions 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands  disquieted  Europe; 
while  at  home  rick-burning  and  machine-breaking 
spread  alarm  through  the  southern  agricultural  coun- 
ties, and  the  great  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
was  pressing  for  immediate  consideration.  The  system 
of  Parliamentary  representation  had  long  stood  in 
need  of  reform.     New  towns  had  sprung  up,  but  they 
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..,.T..<..r^f..A.  ^r..  ,«nt  but  decayed  boroughs, 
;  X.  or  even  one  elector,stilI 
IS  the  borough  of  Gatton, 
:  householders  to  exercise 
d  that  o;  ■ ■  ■  ■  '  '    ro  a 

r  of  anal  igh 

:tg  twro  member^  lU  him- 

The  property  i  >roughs 

lids  of  some 
1  >  were  con- 

id  whose  intiuence  and  nomination  were  no* 
..iii.'hr  ind  sold-  electoral  rights  were  var- 
towns  a  small  corporation,  open  to 
'tiuption,  exclusively  possessed  them. 
:      I.  where  the  inhabitants  were  numerous, 
1      >r,  aldermen,  and  common-councilmen 
It    Buckingham,    only  the    bailiff    and 
These,  and  such    as  these,  were 
.  or  as  they  were    more  |X)pularly 
Ufa   boroughs.     One    great  peer  had 
rs  in  the  House  of  Commons — that  is 
■leven  boroughs  which  sent  up  at 
cs  whomsoever  he  chose  to  name, 
asked  Sydney  Smith,  the    wit  of  the 
'  >,  .V  fii.v  i'.r<lorthat  marquess  to  buy 
•  shape  of  boroughs,  and 
1   nic?"      •  \  as  the 

rc|»rcseiT  ■'-mhad 

m- 


t\y 

,ity 

'  I  -  .,-«»*  «ii      iiir   two 

**•"''.  »'^'  r  times  brought 

forward  pi  All ->  ui  ukuiii    nm  it  was  not  until  1816  that, 
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mainly  owing  to  the  cheap  publications  of  William 
Cobbett,  Parliamentary  Reform  became  a  popular 
cry.  Cobbett,  whose  Twopenny  Register  was  read  jn 
every  cottage  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  was  a 
self-taught  man,  and  had  been  at  one  time  a  soldier. 
He  was  a  powerful  and  violent  political  writer,  and, 
even  by  the  admission  of  an  enemy,  "one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  English  language."  "  Hnmp 
den  Clubs"  sprang  up,  in  which  universal 
and  annual  parliaments  were  advocated,  li 
more  violent  projectswere  discussed  among  the  people, 
especially  among  artisans;  and  distress  and  political 
agitation  led  to  riot  and  attempts  at  insurrection  ; 
while  the  "Manchester  Massacre"  roused  wrath  even 
among  those  who  were  ordinarily  disposed  to  sup- 
port the  authorities.  On  its  side  the  government 
party,  scared  at  the  temper  of  the  people,  adopted 
harsh  and  despotic  measures  for  repressing  sedition. 
Nevertheless,  during  the  Regency  and  the  reign  of 
lieorge  IV^.,  the  question  of  Reform  had  been 
raised  at  intervals  in  Parliament,  and  the  public  desire 
for  it  continued  to  increase.  This  feeling  had  been 
strongly  displayed  at  the  elections  for  the  new 
Parliament  ;  and  great  was  the  indignation  at  fmding 
from  the  King's  speech  and  the  language  held  by  the 
prime  minister,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  no 
Reform  was  to  be  looked  for  from  the  government. 
Earl  Grey  had  spoken  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the 
necessity  for  Reform,  to  which  the  Duke  answered 
that  the  legislature  and  the  system  of  representation 
possessed  the  full  confidence  of  the  country,  and 
that  not  only  would  he  not  bring  forward  any 
measure  of  reform,  but  "as  long  as  he  held  any 
station  in  the  covemment  of  the  country,  he  should 
always  feel  it  his  duty  to  resist  such  measures,  when 
proposed  by  others."  Such  was  the  ferment 
this  caused,  that  the  King  was  advised  against 
going  in  state  to  dine  at  the  Guildhall,  as  usual  at 
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t'  '  iiin,  and  Wellington  and  PccI 

I  tie  more  than  a  week    after- 

dcd   by   a   Ministry 
cy,  who  announced 
,  Retrenchment,  and 
:^\^  Lord  John  Rusiell, 
Vnow  hxiri  Kuistll)  on  the  part  of  the  new  govern- 
in.  !.r    ]ir.,  •  •;•  it,   .  K'form  Bill,  which  was  so  much 
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whuh    «;  ;     the    number    of    members   of 

'  t,  ihc  iiunistr)'   prevailed  on  the  King  to 
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New  Peers  however  were  not  t  reatcd,  as  the  King, 
using  his  influence  over  the  hostile  noblemen,  induced 
them  to  drop  their  further  opposition;  and  the  Bill 
became  law,  June  7,  1832.  Reform  Bills  were  also 
passed  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  By  the  Knglish 
Act,  fifty-six  boroughs  were  disfranchised,  and  forty- 
three  new  ones,  together  with  thirty  county  constitu- 
encies, were  created;  a  10/.  householder  qualification 
was  established  iitboroughs,  and  the  county  franchise 
was  extended  from  forty-shilling  freeholders  to  copy- 
holders, leaseholders,  and  tenant  occupiers  of  premises 
of  certain  values.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,expressing 
the  feelings  of  the  Tories,  said,  "  We  can  only  hope 
for  the  best;  we  cannot  foresee  what  will  happen;  but 
few  people  will  be  sanguine  enough  to  imagine  that  we 
shall  ever  again  be  as  prosperous  as  we  have  been." 
The  Reformed  Parliament,  the  object  of  great  hopes 
and  greater  fears,  met  January  29,  1833.  Setting 
vigorously  to  work,  it  passed  several  important  Acts; 
without  however  realizing  the  forebodings  of  the  anti- 
reform  party,  who  had  thought  a  revolution  was  at  hand. 
It  was  about  the  beginning  of  this  reign  that  the 
Tories  took  the  name  of  Consen\Uk'es^  as  denoting 
that  they  sought  to  preserve  the  ancient  institutions 
of  the  country.  Their  political  opponents  were 
already  known  by  the  name  of  IJberals.  That  of 
Radical  had  come  up  about  1818,  being  then  applied 
to  those  who  desired  a  radical  reform  of  Parliament. 
2.  Abolition  of  Slavery.— Although  the  slave- 
trade  had  been  put  down  wherever  British  power 
reached,  negro-slavery  still  existed  in  our  Colonies. 
In  .\ugust,  1833,  was  passed  a  measure  of  which 
Great  Britain  is  justly  proud — the  Act  for  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery,  at  the  cost  of  twenty  millions  sterling  in 
compensation  to  the  slave-owners. 

3.  DeatH  of  King  William— The  King  died 

at    Windsor  Castle.  June    20.   1837.     By   his  wife, 
Princess  Adelaide  of  Saxt-Meiningen,  he   had  two 
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' '••  -rs,  who  both  died  in  infancy.     He  was  suc- 

n  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  ami  Ireland 
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the  East  India  Company.  The  government  of  the 
British  territories  in  India  remained  in  its  hands, 
but  it  ceased  to  l>c  a  trading  body. 

5.  The  Houses  of  Parliament.— On  the  i6th 

October,  1834,  ihc  Houses  of  I'arliament  were  acci- 
dentally burned  down.  Westminster  Hall,  which  they 
adjoined,  was  happily  saved  from  destruction.  In  the 
next  reign  the  Parliament  Houses  were  replaced  by 
the  prestnt  building,  the  work  of  .S»  Chat  Us  Barry. 

6.  Railways.     George  Stephenson.— The 

autumn  of  1830  is  memorable  for  the  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  RaUway\on  which  passenger 
carriages  were  drawn  by  locomotive  steam-engines. 
Neither  the  road  nor  the  engines  were  wholly  new 
things;  for  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  century 
wooden  tramways  had  been  used  in  colleries  for  the 
conveyance  of  coal  to  the  place  of  shipment,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  following  century  iron  rails  were 
laid  down,  while  some  of  the  improvers  of  the  steam- 
engine  had  succeeded  in  turning  it  to  locomotive 
purposes.  But  before  George  Stephenson,  no  one 
had  made  locomotives  at  once  economical  and 
efficient.  He  was  a  self-taught  Northumbrian,  who 
from  an  engine-fireman  had  risen  to  be  engineer  of  a 
colliery  near  Killingworth,  and  who  amongst  his  other 
inventions  devised  a  safety-lamp  for  the  use  of  miners, 
upon  the  same  principle  as  that  constructed  about  the 
same  time  by  the  great  chemist,  Sir  Humphry  Daty. 
In  1 82 2  Stephenson  was  employed  to  make  the 
Stockton  ami DarlingtonWne,  upon  which  one  01"  his 
engines  drew  a  load  of  ninety  tons  at  the  rate  of 
upwards  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  Still,  with  all  that 
be  had  done,  the  advantages  of  locomotives  were 
doubted,  so  that  many  would  have  preferred  to  use 
horses  on  the  new  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line. 
But  steam-power  carried  the  day,  and  Stephenson 
and  his  son  Robert  constructed  the  famous  engine 
^Rocket"  the   first  high-speed   locm^ritlv,.  r.f    the 
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modern    lyi>c.  From    that  time  dates  the  general 

use  of  railways  and  railway  cngines,whosc  promoters 

had  "'•"  ••  '"•'•n  ;.-.Tf(i  at  for  t'ti'il:in<'  that  a  speed  of 
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ground  that  home  agriculture  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
oxprotectedy  by  keeping  up  the  price  of  corn,  and  that 
a  country  ought,  as  far  as  might  be,  to  depend  i  • 
itself  for  its  supply  of  food.  On  the  other  side,  ; 
who  held  Free-trade  doctrines  argued  that  the  eticci 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  so  far  as  they  were  operative,  was  to 
set,  for  the  benefit  of  the  landowners.an  artificial  limit 
to  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  kingdom  in  gen- 
eral. A  number  of  zealous  free-traders  in  i839formed 
an  association,  the  Anti-Corn- Lfiw  Lra^uf,  which  cm- 
ployed  itself  in  enlightening,  by  speech  and  writing, 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  evil  effect  oi protective  laws. 
The  League  gradually  made  way  in  public  opinion; 
but  it  was  some  years  before  its  cause  triumphed.  In 
1842  the  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
then  prime  minister,  proposed  and  carried  a  new  com 
law,  repealing  that  of  1828.  A  "sliding  scale"  of 
duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  was  main- 
tained, but  the  duties  were  lowered.  The  next 
year  Canadian  corn  was  let  in  at  a  reduced  fixed 
duty.  At  last,  in  1846,  when  the  failure  of  the  pn 
tato-crop  was  threatening  a  fearful  famine  in  In  ' 
the  League  attained  its  end,  Sir  Robert  Peel  l;  , 
ing  in  and  carrying,  to  the  dismay  of  many  of  his 
party,  bills  for  abolishing,  or  reducing  to  a  merely 
nominal  amount,  the  duties  on  foreign  corn,  cattle, 
and  other  productions.  This  repeal  of  the  corn 
duties,  though  carried  in  1846,  did  not  come  into 
complete  operation  till  1849.  The  honour  of  the 
measure  was  attributed  by  Peel  to  Richard  Cobden, 
the  foremost  of  the  free-trade  politicians,  whose  doct- 
rines— that  every  man  and  every  nation  should  be 
free  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  d( 
market^  without  the  laws  interfering  to  favour 
particular  class  of  producers — are  now  recognised  and 
acted  upon  in  Great  Britain. 

3.  The  Chartists. — side  by  side  with  the  Corn- 
Law    struggle    went    the    Chartist   agitation.     The 
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powers,  took  the  part  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkfy  ap  "•>  ' 
his  vassal  Mohammed  Alt,  Pasha  of  Ej^ypt,  and 
was  bombarded  and  taken  by  the  fleet  under  Admir.u 
Sir  Robert  Stopford  and  Commodore  Napier.  In 
this  action  war-steamers  were  employed  for  the  first 
time.  In  the  same  year  a  war  with  China  arose  out 
of  the  attempts  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Government 
to  put  down  the  contraband  trade  in  opium  carried 
on  between  India  and  that  country.  ( )ne  of  the  re- 
su<ts  was  the  cession  of  the  island  of  Hon^-Kon^  to 
Great  Britain.  There  were  fresh  quarrels  with  China 
in  1856,  and  again  in  i860,  when  the  allied  Engli.->h 
and  French  entered  Pekin.  A  war  which  began  in 
1838  in  Afghanistan  is  memorable  for  the  disasters 
which  befell  the  British  troops  in  occupation  of 
Cabul.    The  British- 1;   '  :  had  taken  up 

the  cause  of  the  div  ^n  of   Cabul, 

the  actual  ruler  being  believed  lu  be  intriguing  with 
Russia  against  England.  At  first  the  war  was  snrress- 
ful.     The  gate  of   the   stronghold  of 
blown  open  with  gunpowder,  and  the  foi  1 

and  taken;  the  city  of  Cabul  was  entered  m  tri- 
umph; and  British  troops  were  left  in  occupation  of 
the  country;  but  being  forced,  by  a  rising  of  the 
natives,  to  retreat  from  Cabul  in  1842,  they  were  cut 
off,  almost  to  a  man,  in  the  mountain  passes.  One 
officeralone, wounded  and  exhausted,  reached  Jellala- 
bad,  which  was  in  possession  of  the  English,  After 
these  misfortunes  had  been  retrieved,  a  war  with  the 
Ameers  or  princes  of  AW  broke  out  in  1843,  of  which 
the  result  was  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  Sir 
Cliarles  Napier^  a  soldier  trained  in  the  Peninsul.ir 
War,  who  further  distinguished  himself  by  th 
with  which,  as  Governor,  he  ruled  the  territoi  1 

won.  At  the  end  of  1 845,  and  again  iij  1 848,  there  were 
wars  with  the  Sikhs  of  the  Punjaub,  ended  by  the  vic- 
tory of  Goojerat,  won  hy  Lord  Gough,  Febni'ary  21st, 
1849,  and  the  annexation  of  the  Punjaub  to  the  British 
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was  mainly  carried  on  in  the  Crimea.  The  chief  actions 
were  the  victories  of  the  Alma,  September  20,  and 
of  Inkerman,  November  5,  and  the  engagement  at 
Baladava,  October  25.  During  the  winter  the  Hritish 
army  investing  the  fortress  of  Sebastopol,  beinc  ill 
supplied  with  food  or  shelter,  in  the  bitterest  wi 
underwent  grievous  suffering  and  loss.  The  ;  -^c 
lasted  349  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  place 
was  evacuated  by  the  Russians  in  September,  1855; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  peace  was  made. 
Although  Great  Britain  was  at  this  time  on  friendly 
terms  with  France,  which  was  then  ruled  by  Louis 
Napoleon^  a  nephew  of  the  first  Buonaparte,  some 
years  later  there  was  fear  of  a  French  invasion,  and 
under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  the  Volunteer  Force 
was  formed  in  1859  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

6.  The  Indian  Mutiny.— Early  in   1857  the 

mutiny  of  the  Sepoys,  or  native  soldiers  of  the  East 
India  Company's  army,  excited  by  a  mistaken  idea 
that  some  interference  with  their  religion  was  intended, 
came  like  a  thunder-clap  upon  the  English.  The 
regiments  at  Afeerut,  after  killing  a  number  of  English 
men  and  women,  marched  into  Delhi,  where  like 
slaughter  was  made  among  the  English  residents. 
The  mutineers  proclaimed  the  nominal  King  of  Delhi 
as  Emperor  of  Hindustan,  he  being  the  representative 
of  the  line  of  Mogul  Emperors  who  had  borne  rule 
in  India  when  first  the  Company  established  itself 
there.  At  Cawnpore  the  European  garrison  were 
treacherously  slain, after  having  surrendered  on  terms 
to  the  rebel  Nana  Sahib,  who,  upon  the  approach  of 
General  Henry  Havelock's  troops, proceeded  to  murder 
all  the  (!lnglish  women  and  children  then  in  his  hands. 
After  occupying  Cawnpore,  Havelock,  who  had 
inflicted  many  defeats  upon  the  mutineers,  succeeded, 
in  company  with  Sir  James  Outram,'\n  relieving  the' 
beleagured  garrison  of  Lucknow.  There  the  two 
generals  remained  until  Sir  Colin  Campdell,&{teTv/ suds 
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added  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  has  been 
further  enlarged  by  the  incorporation  in  187 1  of 
British  Colutnbiu,  and  in  1873  of  Prinze  Edward 
Island.  The  Australian  Colonies  have  durintj  the 
present  reign  formed  for  themselves  constitutions 
framed  on  the  British  model.  Victoria,  a  settle- 
ment founded  about  1836,  was  made  into  a  sepa- 
rate colony  in  1850,  and  named  after  the  Queen. 
Another  colony,  Queensland,  was  established  in  1859. 
New  Zealand  z\%o  received  a  representative  constitu- 
tion in  1852,  and  the  Fiji  Islands  were  brought  under 
British  rule  in  1874.  In  South  Africa,  Natal — so 
named  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  Portuguese 
navigators  who  discovered  it  on  the  natal  day  of  Christ 
— was  declared  a  British  colony  in  1843.  The  Cape 
Colony\\2iS  received  an  independent  constitution,  and 
has  been  gradually  enlarged  by  the  annexation  of 
adjoining  districts,  the  latest  being  the  7ransi<aal. 
These  three  groups  of  colonies — Canadian,  Austral- 
asian, and  South  African — though  they  owe  allegi- 
ance to  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  are  practically 
almost  independent  nations.  Besides  these,  there  are 
a  number  of  colonies  and  settlements  in  West  Africa, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Asia,  which  remain  under  the 
control  of  the  mother-country.  Among  the  acquis- 
itions of  this  reign  may  be  mentioned  the  island  of 
Labuan,  ceded  to  us  in  1846  by  the  Sultan  of  Borneo, 
and  Aden,  an  Arabian  port  of  which  the  East  India 
Company  had  taken  possession  in  1838,  and  which, 
since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869,  has 
become  an  important  commercial  station. 

8.  Legislation. — In  1840  the  scheme  proposed 
by  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  for  the  carriage 
of  letters  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  at  uni- 
form rates,  now  well  known  as  the  ''''penny postage" 
was  put  in  practice.  The  immediate  consequence  was 
that  the  number  of  letters  sent  throut^h  the  post 
was  more  than  doubled.     In  1855  the  stamp-duty 
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on  newsi>apcr>  ceased  to  be  compulsory;  the  effect 
of  wnich  was  to  reduce  the  price  of  newspapers, 
and  thereby  to  increase  the  general  understanding 
of  and  interest  in  political  matters.  In  1858 
■n  Act  was  passed  empowering  either  House  of 
PaiHamrnt  to  modify,  in  the  case  oi  Jnvs,  the  oath 
th'  ■  1  by  meml>ers.     1  he  House 

Ot   *  iy  avaifpd  itself  of  the  Act, 

and  (hereby  enabled  a  Jew,  who  had  already  been 
elect?  d.  t  .  lake  his  scat.  In  accordance  with  a  prev- 
al  for  further  parliamentar)'  reforms,  a  new 

Ri  i  was  in    1867  brought  in  and  carried  by 

th'  ati%'e  ministry  then  in  power,  of  which  the 

chiv.3  „v.c  the  late  Earl  0/  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
(since  created  Eari  of  Beaconsfield).  By  this,  which 
became  law  August  15, 1867,  a  vote  in  parli  *     v 

elections  was  given  in  boroughs  to  all  men  < 
houses   wit'  )>orough  and  paying  ratc!>,  and 

also  to  men  :g  lodgings  of  the  yearly  value  of 

ic/.,  and  the  <  uunty  franchise  was  greatly  extended. 
By  an  Art  passed  in  1872,  votes  in  parliamentary 
elections  lixc^  to  be  given  by  ballot^  instead  of  by  open 
voting,  as  theretofore.  An  Act  passed  in  1869 
shortened  the  term  of  residence  required  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  the  municipal  (ran*  >''«•'•  •»"''  «tf.nMrd  to 
women  tin-  r!>;ht  to  vote  in  n  In 

1869  and    I  ^: .».-,.,....,,  ,    ^^^  t  ,,,,,n4i\iy 

measures  c  try  under  the 

leadership  <>i    i.  .Art  the  Irish 

CA«rr/i  w.ift  dis(  ihcr  outgoing 
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1870,  orders  that  *  there  shall  be  provided  for  every 
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education  efficient  and  suitable  provision  is  not  other- 
wise made."  The  school  fees  for  children  whose 
parents  are  unable  from  poverty  to  pay  the  same 
may  be  remitted.  In  districts  where  the  public  school 
accomodation  is  insufficient,  "school  boards"  are  to 
be  elected,  whose  duty  it  is  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
These  boards  are  invested  with  great  powers,  among 
others  that  of  maKfng  it  compulsory  upon  parents 
to  cause  their  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
thirteen  to  attend  school. 

9.  Discoveries  and  Inventions.— From  1818 

fresh  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  a  North-West 
passage,  and  Sir  Edward  Parry  and  Sir  John 
FrarUdin  explored  far  into  the  Arctic  regions.  Frank- 
lin's last  expedition  was  m;;ue  in  1845,  and  from  this 
neither  he  nor  his  companions  ever  returned.  After 
several  expeditions  under  various  leaders  in  search  of 
him,  in  the  course  of  which  at  least  three  North-West 
passages  have  been  discovered,  Captain  (now  Sir 
Leopold)  AFClintock,  who  went  out  in  1857.  found  at 
Point  Victory  a  paper  which  had  been  left  there  in 
1848  by  the  then  survivors  of  the  Franklin  party, 
recording  the  death  of  Sir  John  in  1847,  and  the 
subsequent  abandonment  of  their  ice-bound  vessels. 
In  1875  two  vessels,  the  Alert  and  the  Disi07<ery\ 
were  sent  out  by  the  government  on  an  expedition  of 
Arctic  exploration,  the  object  being,  if  possible,  to 
reach  the  North  Pole.  In  this  they  were  not  success- 
ful, though  the  explorers  planted  the  British  flag  in 
the  highest  latitude  yet  reached  by  man.  The  various 
branches  of  science  have  been  cultivated  with  ardour 
and  success  during  the  present  period.  Early  in  the 
XGXgw  phot-jgraphy  2inA  electric  telegraphs  were  brought 
into  use;  the  latter  have  since  been  greatly  developed, 
and  more  than  one  submarine  cable  has  been  laid 
down  from  Ireland  to  America.  The  power  of  artillery 
and  fire-arms  has  been  vastly  increased,  and, as  a  nec- 
essary consequence,  the  "wooden  walls  of  England' 
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have  been  replaced  by  arwi^urtd  or  irotulad '^^x- 
steamers. 

lo.  Literature. — Among  authors  Giving  writers 
not  being  taken  in  account,,  M'iliiam  Makep<ace 
Thackeray,  CharUi  DicJUms,  and  Ltrrd  Lytt^n  arc 
to  be  noted  as  novelists.  Thackeray  excelled  in 
satire  upon  the  social  meannesses  and  worldliness 
of  well-to-do  people.  Dickens,  who  portrayed  with 
great  humour,  sonu-times  degenerating  into  carica> 
ture,  the  ways  and  manners  of  a  lower  grade  of 
society,  more  especially  of  the  Londoners,  is  per- 
haps the  most  popular  novelist  of  our  dnv  Lord 
Lytton  wrote  both  tales  of  contemporar  ible 

life  and  romances  of  bygone  ages;  ana  y  of 

Harold  IS  at  once  true  in  its  main  lines  to  (act,  and 
a  fine  imaginary  picture  of  the  King  who  died  on 
Senlac  Charlotte  Bronte,  a  Yorkshire  clergymen's 
daughtcr.who  wrote  under  the  name  of  *"Currer  Bell" 
was  the  authoress  of  some  powerful  novels.  Poverty 
and  home-sorrows  made  her  lite  a  hard  one,  and 
her  tone  is  sad  and  gloomy.  Cfmrfft  Kif^sln,  poet, 
preacher,  an  :  s  tale  of 

AliomLoeke,^  troubles. 

In  it  he  set  fonh  the  suiterin^s  and  hopes  of  working 
men,  and  pointed  out  that  the  Chartists,  albeit  mis- 
guided, were  still  honeM  men  entitled  to  pity  and 
sympathy.  /  '•  •'  '^  Gatkelly'xrx  her  n*>^''  "*^  \fary 
Barton,  deM  "  Struggles  and  har^  the 

working  cc  tton  spinners  of  Manchester  Harriet 
Afartineau,  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  when  ques- 
tions of  poll'  lomy  and  social  reform  were  in 
even»  body's  :  ought  out  a  serir^  of  talcs — 
lUuilrmiioiu  of  PalUksl  Etsmmy  i  •  ade 
her  AcdoBS  the  meant  of  cxpotinci  ^  of 
that  science.  The  literature  of  ot: 
rich  in  talcs  and  novels,  the  novel  :  ^ 
place  once  occupied  by  the  drama,  serving  an  the 
nirror  of  life  and  manner%  and  as  the  oaethod  in 
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whici)  authors  convey  their  thoughts  on  political  and 
social  questions.  Our  age  has  also  its  own  style  of 
poetry,  in  which  the  most  notable  names  are  those 
of  men  yet  living.  Historical  literature  has  during 
the  present  century  made  great  strides,  owing  to  the 
growth  of  a  spirit  of  research  and  criticism.  Docu- 
ments and  manuscripts  hitherto  unknown  or  un- 
heeded have  been  laid  open  to  us,  and  the  evidence 
on  which  history  rests  has  been  sought  out  and 
weighed  with  a  care  such  as  historians  in  the  last 
century  rarely  bestowed.  In  this  branch  of  study. 
Thomas  Arnold  and  George  Grote  are  distingxiished 
for  their  histories  of  Rome  and  Greece^  and  Henry 
Hart  Milman^  Dean  of  St.  Paufs,  for  his  History  oj 
Latin  Christianity.  Henry  JIailam,  author  of  the 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  is  characterized  by 
his  judicial  impartiality;  Lord  Macaulay,  who  tells, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Liberal  politician,  the 
story  of  the  Revolution  of  i688.  combines  the  bril- 
liancy of  romance  with  many  of  the  best  qualities 
of  an  historian.  The  labour  and  research  of  John 
Mitchell  Kemble,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  Old-English  language,  history,  and  antiquities,  of 
Sir  Francis  Palgrax^e,  the  historian  of  the  Normans, 
and  of  John  Lingard,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  whose 
chief  work  is  carried  down  as  far  as  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary,  have  all  tended  to  give  us  more 
accurate  and  vivid  ideas  of  the  earlier  History  of 
England. 
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aiu!  ixoi-lc,     M.    1.';     • 

nil' 

tia: 

nei    . 

Normans,   45,  4  iiroii- 

Icle,  xrr  Chroni  ,;c,  43, 

118.  119. 
Eaaex,  kinEdom  of, .),  10.  23,  25. 
Eaaez,  Robert  Devereux,  Karl  of, 

191, 199. 
Essex,  Robert  Derereux,  Earl  of, 

(son  of  the  above),  aia,  314. 
Estates,  the  Tliice,  98. 
■<  -,  169. 

.  Prince.  s«6-368. 

.f.90- 

iig  of  the,  336. 


Lxcicr,  Hcniy  Courtenay,  Marquess 

of,  115. 
Exeter,   Henry  Holland,  Duke  of, 

139. 


K. 


Fairfax,  Ferdinando,  Lord,  214. 
Fairfax,    Sir  Thomas    (attcrwards 

Lord  rairfax),  214,  316,  317,  338. 
Falkirk,  battle  of  [1398],  96;  battle  of 

[1746].  381. 


Falkland.  I..ae(as  Carey,  Vinoaiit, 

*IO,  311,   313. 

Faukes,  Guy  or  Guido.  195,  196. 

"eatlv.  47 
t:  ngofAragon.is4.  >S5- 

•  49- 

f  V,  390. 

V  raen,  337,  331. 
14. 
I'  iiishop  of  Rochestei, 

Fiu-Gerald.  Maurice,  74- 

Fit/  Oslx-rii.  William  (Earl of  Here- 


I  Kobert,  74. 

h.  K.'bert,  8a. 

Five  Bor  ju^hs,  the,  34. 

Fire  .Members,  attempt  to  arrest  the. 


!m,  354. 
■   of,  159. 

Ic  of,  379,  380. 

.    8j 


Charter  of  the 
'  Mamburgh,  374. 

I  so. 

.    398—300,  317. 

Fox,  George,  aa?. 

Franc  r,  title  of  King  of.  retained  by 
i    ^liiih  Kings,  133;  given  up, 

I  .King  of  France,  159. 
i-'rauklin.  Sir  John,  346. 
Fredenck,   Prince    of    Wales,  377, 

a86. 
Frederick  the  Great, King  of  Prussia, 

382. 
Frederick  V..  F.Icc  tor  r.datinc.  198. 
Freetra^''  i8, 

French   1  .  ^s, 

»».  T'  -79. 

— 304;  rcvoiLitiou  of    li^o,  330;  of 
1848,  33<). 

Frobisher,  Martin,  187,  189. 
Fyrd,  13. 

G. 

Gael,  the^. 

Galway,  Earl  of  (Marquess  of  Ru. 

rignv),  367. 

Gardiner.  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester.  1''5.  17  i,   176. 

Ga  '<),  80.  133. 

G..  .7. 

Gu  i  ancaster.  Duke 

of. 
(^ve«ton.  Piers,  99— lot. 
Gay,  John.  390. 
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G«eCmr  o«  M 


PWiMaMWi  of  AnJo«.  A«. 
6Mn«1.jKtac(Btoctor  o(Bnn»- 


»T7;  ••Ok.  •T*' 
G0Ot^9   II  .  ICni|f,  9j€i  fVtCB*  977 — 

C«org«   I  ^6,  )a4:  reigv. 

—r-S'r  eomnot.3m>: 

anpoMd  lo  iBc  Koaaa  Catkolic 

C»qtn  IrTlOag  (PriM*  RafnO, 

)*^ 
Gcofgc.  Piiac*  of  DMaufe,Hft,tei«. 

dbnkBT.  aM,  s^k.  »97. 


GM^ 


Ctak«a.< 


Gcacnl  (Sari  of  Athkmc). 


.»W-. 


Cicadvwar.  Owwi,  «••— 1*4. 
OtoHlM,  ■uTTiwIir  a<  SputaMi  at. 

•7J- 
UtoaoMtar.GOteitarCluv.Bul  of. 

■»>«^ 
GlowMler.  Hcnrr.  D«k«   of,  ail, 

••^ 
ClBMCwMr.  HwafrvT.  Dakc  of.  i>s. 

•Ik  1)4.   I49- 

GioMMUr.  Rkteftf.  Date  of,  t^ 

Rkltonl  III 
ClovoOTicr.  Robert  •!  Cmo,  BmI  of, 

•7,  a«,  •!«.  lao. 
Clow— r.  Tkotm»  ol  WoodHock, 

Dahaof.  iit 
OloMMMr,  WiUiaa  Haary,  Didw 

«f.  in. 
OuAtiiMm.Emtlal.wtq. 
GoiKlko  Okf-tMUi*.  u. 
Co4«rtB.I*rt  «(lte  W« 

,  OtlTcr.  jia.  no. 

r,  J<*««*«t. 

AIHmk««  iLa,  afCais. 

CtaMilla.laH  of  (Loc4  Cin— » 

CnaBa,H«arT.  i*v 
f}f«)r,  'nam*,  M,  t^f . 

'  Ika  Grcal.  Psot.  14,  «», 
-Xlll,  IVipa.^ 
Bj3wqc*,t94,t«f. 
/.  ■an,  jM.  tn- 

SS^i^JTaT*^'^'- 


Grtli^  ma  o<  Godwla,  33,  j^ 


Habaaa  Coram  Act.  037,  tjl,  afa^ 
Hadrtaa.  B«paror,«. 

I  IvT^gpa  (Nlekoln  Bnk*. 


HiM|iilw,J<lMi,  acy;  mi— «t?- 
Haoova^  novaa  oi,  at^Si  Blactar  of, 
070;  liiisow  aaiaao    bjr  Bwmh- 

iwaw.  339.   iHUMiiWBB  noopa. 


Hafokl  I.,  Klaff,  34,  «|. 

Harald  IL.Jcgi  iSmAol  tba  Waafe 

^     ^5^.34, ». 
,•33- 

BCoattla  of,39,4t. 

Ha«li«a.  Lord.  balMwM.  t«4.^ 
Haaitaga.  MavqjiMaa  of.  314. 
Haaltaca.  Warns,  it*. 
Haratock,  Gaaaru  Raory,  30. 
HawldH.  Jota,  i*?.  ttb. 
Haadoljia  CkMck.  «fc.  ita. 
HaavaafhM,  baltia  o(,  ra. 
H«flc*>l*>'<  ]*0|J"- 
Hai«art  aail  Hon*,  lagaod  of,  I, 
,^«*3.  ^ 

HMrtatta  Naiia^_Ovaas.  006.  ata. 
ifiMlmi  IJMtMlSwfcwi  o<  OrliMa. 

I). 


4t:  niata 
tadwtf  by  Ma 

hto&Mftr 
H—ry  U..  Kl«g«  ♦>.  ^7*;  M»^  »; 
•■•••■••••  Ids  •'li*» '♦"^SJ '■•■» 

bSuv  iV-.'^dL  OMba  of  llarilard 
wMl  Ooka  af  LuMMMT),  baali^ 
paat  aatf  ratara  af,  itn  ■«#• 
Kli«.  iitt  ntft,  m-Mfi  «ak 

Hm^  V  .  Klav  (Prfaea  ««  Wali«, 
Mary  of  Ua  MBartnaaHal  Iw  «■•> 
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tempt,  124;  prcMot  at  the  burniac 
of  Badby,  ia6;  reign.  136—131; 
death.  I  )o. 

H;nry  Vl.,  Kinc  130;  rei|[n,  131— 
137;  deposition,  137;  flight  and 
capture.  134; restoration,  i4i;deit  1. 
if>.;  hit  lihniM',  J40. 

I!  •■        '     '^   <Earl    of    Rich- 

rcign,   151-157; 

..i[>c!,  0?,  146,  156. 

H'    ,    ,    \  :  i  1  .  K  ■,.  icign, 

1^-     !■  -;  .Ic.tlj,  :i.  167, 

I'-.T.  ■  - 1.  1 .,.  iii'.» .  .  ..1  mat- 

ters, I'JS. 

Henry  the  Younger,  King,  ri— 7 v 

Henry  Frcdericli,  Prince  of  Wales, 
195.  »Q?- 

Henry  Vl.,  Emperor,  77,78. 

Hcrbcn,  Admiral  (Earl  of  Torring- 

'  cnry   of    liolingbroke, 
^  Henry  IV. 

•i>  u;ui>i,  ilumfrcy  Bohun,  Earl  of, 

Ilrrcfortl.  Hiimfrey   liohun,  Earl  of 
■  above),  103. 
t-  1 

1.  St  ,  Ahbcvj,  17,  44. 

VVll.).38. 


India,  a4,  i9«.  •««—*•*.  3»7.  3«3«  3«4, 

,  330.  336.  34a.  343-     , 

Indulgence,  Declarations  of,  ajs,  344, 
»4S- 

Ine,  King  of  the  West-Saxona,  19,84. 

Innocent  III.,  Pope,  80,  81,  8j. 

Innocctn  XI  .  Pope,  243, 

ln\' 

Iri .  Danes  In,  at;  slave- 

Ii  ■;   Hnpliih   ronquest 

<  "in, 

'  K- 

.:  1 V- 

r  of 


■lie 


iU-\.rv.  rd 

lii-xtm.'  '  at 

Kntam   //■..   1  'W, 

XKt;  Reform    i  4; 

famine   in,    i  >on 

,  ''*''  ^V 

Ircton,  ilenr>'.  317,  330,331. 

Isabel  of   France,  )^een,   100,   loa, 

103,  105. 
Isabel,  i^ieen.  wife  of  Chailei  VI.. 

of  France.  139. 


iiop  of  Gloucester, 

Hotspur  (Sir  Henry  Percy),  133. 

llousccarU,  33,39. 

Howard.   Charles,  Ix>rd,  of   Effing* 

liani,  i8.y,   190. 
H..u..i,I,  t'.hn,  .17. 
I  irl,  300,  30a. 

:v,  85. 

\'  ■  .  i<JO,  370^ 

I  50.  »57- 

I  :<i,  390. 

Hundred  Years' wi.r,  the, begiiming 
of,  106:  renewed  by  Henry  V., 
137;  end  of^  133. 

Huskisson,  \\  illiam,  ^37,  338. 
I  of  My! 


Hyder  All,  Rajah 


ysore,  313. 


I. 


Ida,  King  of  Bemicia,  9. 
Impeachment,  power  of,  ito. 
Inaemnity.  Charles  II. 's  Act  of,  331. 
Isdependeots,  183,  313 — 316,  337, 


JaooMns. 
acobites.  ■ .  370— «79,  •74, 

376;  Co:  I  he  ■!— iiirina- 

tion  of  \>  .  259 :  insurTec> 

tion  of  1715,  i,-j,  374  ;  01  1745, 960, 
38i,  993. . 
Jamaica  taken,  92%. 
James  I.,  King  of  Scota,  13a 
James  IV.,  King  of  Scots,  154,  155, 

>59- 

James  v..  ots,  166. 

James  I..  'I    and  VI.  of 

Scotlan  'S6,  >9>;  reign. 


193—1,. 
James  II 


T:': 


of  York),3i8, 

len.  240-   149; 


James   I  'C 

Old  Pr  3. 

270.  »7' 

Jane  Seymour,  Ouccn,  1' j. 
effreys.  Lord  Chancellor,  343,  343, 
349. 
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of,  •4;  cuy  o(. 


,  Dr.  Bdwd,  31s- 
KracliattMki 

PurttRk 
I  br  SalMlte,  }«u 
•»J. 

Jew«.  •».  •».  »»7.  MS- 
JoMiof  Arc.  1)1. 
jolM».KlMf*Son  "«»«"" V  M  »,  51.7a, 

mlwtc  to  Ko 
JotetkaOoed,K...» 


loteaoa.  Dr.  S— mmI.  J17.  31* 
oaw.  Inlffo.  aM- 

■nl—.  Letter*  of.  jiS. 

•ry.  itnU  by,  74. 

Mdcter,  ya. 

•IM.  y. «,  19. 

«xoo,  WiUuB.  Wihnp  o( 


KMMt  wtr*.  341. 

lUlMtfw.  r«/arai  o(  lh«,  rM.  aay. 

lUthuta*  o(   AracoA<  U««ra.  13$. 

Katksrtae  of  Bracaan,  Qmmtn,  ty 
KailMrtee  a(  Krmaoe.  O^***'  ■•*> 


CaUMflM  I 


K«i)MnM  Howard,  Qumb,  •««. 
Katharto*  Parr.  OMea,  •««.  (70^ 
KeaMa.  Joba  r'"  '  "      ^ 


ICaat|  paopla  o««  ai  Uacaan  01.  v,  10^ 

Kat,  Robert.  171. 
K^mt^.  Cbartaa.  347. 


.-.  4i:o(  tbe  iWra.  •a.tr. 
Tcai^ra.  m^;  of  UwG^- 
.r.    .    <    of  St   Joba.3Mk 
Knij(ht-*rf«Kr.  teaaraa  by. 47:  aboi> 


•f   Cafetar- 


Uaglaad.  aatbor  of  ftfrg  tttmmmm, 

lai. 
Laagtaa^  Staphaw.  Arcbbhbop    ol 

CaataawMT,  (o^  9i,  93. 
I  anauaf .  CoWc.  a.  5:  P— >-»■     - 

111.  119;  Praack,    118. 

aoi,  aoe;  Latuus.  >3«  -• 

aoo,  aoe:  Low-Diilcb,  7. 

Laad.  WaUaai.  Ai^i*&^o«  Caa- 
latbiiry,  aof— eao,  ais. 

ley.  Kari  oC. 


a(  Moalfort,  Barl 


iSi,  i«7«  1*9.  n» 


**\*Kr^  W; 


Lao  IV.,  POfw,  aa. 
Lao  X.,  Pope.  aM 


Lawaa,  battla''aad'Miiaol.  W 


ior,M,t«. 

Uacxria,  Jeba tfa  bTPMa,  Bari  «f . 


UtrntaraT'dSlKagEik,  41,  43— «s : 


Lll»A^)^«4l. 
uX,  iUloa,Ji^Sitdad. 

Caaqaeat  to 
moar.  im— lai ;  ictb  laatary. 
131 :  iMb  aad  early  iTtk  eea- 
/,  aco-aoj;  SMart  aad  Ravola- 
ttea  partaila.  a9»--es3;  aadar  Aaaa 
aadOMtwoGaoriaa,  »3a— afi;  awl 
of   tM^  caalary,  317    jao ;  aarfr 


fr«B  tbe  N< 
Cbai 


Uyaretv-  »— —  of  Walaa;  vai.  aj. 


1-  .      J*.  ta7.   tya; 

cMaaaaaf,  tat  to  int  Hibap.  13: 
b<ita<l,lli>  jaaaa.  31;  aacapa  at 

Rabait  (laiB.  3ft;  aAef 


ihabattlaaf  lla«li«a.40( 
itea  of.  4*;  utow  md  p 


4IbL  fc|  tooaanal  arM  itoMjiit. 


»y,  M;  hiaafiaMjMMHHa  b^  113: 
eatry  ti  Mwry  ▼.,  taat  Oi4a  bi. 
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lion,  173;  corponuion  found*  iM»- 


Itals    and     siliools 


cntrv  of 

:  the 

the 

:>ok, 

the 

Kirc 

-7ge 
with 
I'ro- 
'  >po- 
■;  In- 
,  n)or- 

of    256. 

1,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
of,  bow  formed,  89, 


lo   c>>ni  ur   III    the 


Ol     Clui(le'>,     317; 
the  abolition  ot, 

I  ..r.K       ...-      II.,,. 


iml 
vote 

cll'l 

^      IC- 


tiii:  Kcluriu  bill,  33J. 
I.othun,  31. 
Luui!>  VIl.,  King  of  France.  69,  71, 

Louis,  son  of  Philip  Augustus  (After- 
wards Louis  V'lll.  u(  France),  83— 
85. 

Louis  XI..  Kins  of  France,  143. 

Louis   X"        Kin.'   ".I    KriiKC,   159. 

l»uis    >  ranee,   233, 

256,  j^   ,  .    .,  .    ,     .    ,.  -;5.  189. 
Louis  XVi.,   Kuig   ul    France,  399, 

300. 
Louis  XV'IIL,  King  of  France,  909, 

310. 
Lovel,  Lord,  147,  15a,  153. 
I.(!'t"'>v   r..|ie/ of,  34a,  343. 

I 

I  1 ,  146,  a47. 

L>.-^«>-.  j-;»u,  150. 
Lyly,  John,  303. 
Lytton,  Lord,  347. 


.   ejection  of  the 

44i  247-    „. 

..ic  Great  Charter, 


M  irs,  3C7,  313. 

MH.i... .    ....    ■,.  79,  80,  134. 

.Mai'  'Jim  1.,  King  of  Scots,  36. 
Maiuoua,  IIL,  King  of  Scots,  54, 58. 


BCaldoo,  battle  of,  30. 
Malplaquet,  battle  of,  atlL 

Malta,  *'*,  310. 
.Manchester  MuMcre,"  the. 


John,  iM>,  131. 


3«». 


n  nc.  Earl  of,  373,  374. 
r.  Earl  of. 


Mai 

.Mai 

•Mar. 

Mafch,  iUiuiuiid  .Nlortimcr, 

III. 
.March,  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of, 

(grandson  of  the  above),  >*a,  itj, 

136.  138. 
Marchers,  Lords,  94,  lot. 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  )^ueen,  133,  136, 

,^   «J7.  >39-'42- 

.Margaret   Tudor,  {,)uecn  of   Scou, 

•  55- 
Marlboroogh,  John  Churchill,  Duke 

of,  348.   Jt,t      -■•  ■>     -■'■> 

Duchess    it 

,  3<>4,  369. 
'I,  314. 


Marlboro 
(Lady  ( 

Marst.m   ' 


.^1-1  liter  of  Henry 

\  -/-.  174;  reign,  175 

—  ». 

Mai  .  346,  sjo,  363;  reign, 

•J  :  ,        .c. 

Mai  n,  346,  348. 

Mai '.  if  France  and 

Du-  — .  >.   .._.;...«.,  159,  168,   173, 
«93,  '94- 

MassinKcr.  Philip.  30$.  301. 


Matil't" 
Ma: 
Mai 
Ma: 
VUv 
Mai 
Me< 
Me  I 
Mti 
Mi- 
ni; 1 

M  .  • 


'—58. 

68. 


ndon,  46. 
uf,  189,  19a. 
.  »5.  3> 


Hart,   Dean  of  St. 
.  353. 


M  f  Albemarle); 

.-,.-■ ,M.  iii- 

Monmouth,  James,  Duke  of,  338,  240, 

341.  253. 
Monopolies,  191,  193,  197. 
Montacute,  Marquees  of,  141. 
Montagu,  Lord,  165. 
Montague,  Charles,  359. 
Montcalm,  MarqucM  of,  384, 
Monlgomery,  63. 
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Moofc.  %t  Jolin.  c4. 

Monar,  Eul  o(  IM  NortluiabrMiu, 

Mora,    s3r TkMMIs  i6«.  aa. 

MorttaOT.  Sir  B4m-'<-<    ■•- 

MonlaMr,  Rofcr 

MotiiMr'*  Cro» 

MunidpAl  CorpotJ 

M«atc«p«l  Kranch  oftea 

Ikt  tcnn  of  rc«<'  >  <i  oa  o 

quoitfcmUoo  (or.  „ 
Miitlay  Act,  aA>. 
Motioy,  the  IndUa.  m'.  343 


rrroit  o(.  37:  dlalacl  o(,  43:  Vtt«ft> 
tun  of.  4}.  44. 
NortlMaibcrknd,  Hoary  Ptnj,  Boil 


of,  117,  III,  It),  1*4. 

<ortlMUBb«rluui,  " 
of.  t4l- 


.  Henry  P*ey,  Kul 


Noftkaaborlud.  John  Dudley ,  Duke 
of  (Bart  of  Warwkk),  17'— '73.  >75< 
I7«. 

NortkuaiberUad,  Tkaaaa  Pwer, 
Earl  of.  Its- 

North-WolMLio. 

Norttk-WMtPui^;*,  Maidi  for  tk*. 

It7.  MO,  «4& 
Nora  Scorn,  eTo,  S97.  S4> 


h*rlcs. 


Navaiicte,  bAtUc  ui,  tu^. 
Naviotioa  Acts,  m. 
Nchoa,  Horabo,  Lord,  »>t,  jai    306. 
V  ..>...•. -NUoiiad  Prorlocaa  of  Bm, 

>4< 

)•§,  battle  of,  107. 

•" »M*wkk.  »«.  J4J- 

Ncwborr.  bottle  of,  4i>. 
Nrw  Coledook,  )i<. 
NewcaMlc,  Duke  of,  Uy. 
New  Korr*(,  the.  ss-  ^o- 
N'cwi|Miprr«,  tf,i.  14*. 
N'ewtuo  Mu"--    '-^••1-  -f.  ajA. 
Newton.  I-. J  if^ 

New  /cml«  44. 

NUc.  iMltlc  ...  .....  .  , 

NulMvdole.  Kaxl  at,  J74. 
NonrooforailMB,    ttj,    ajj,   1, 

.Vrr  4/«#  DkMeoicr*. 
Nonjuror*,  ttv 
NorTolk.  job)    Howard.  Dalw   of, 

«w  Bh|od,  larl  of . «!. 
u  Howard,  Dakeof, 


Nortolk.  TkoaMU  Howard.  Dvka  of 
ifraaMoa  of  Ike  oboee),  it*. 

Norfolk.  TlKWMa  Mowbray,  Duko 
of,  ti; 

Normaixtv,  Dodiy  of,  9%,  jj,  jft,  jl, 

-J,  lo^  is^ 

17.  J»— 4«.  4»«  4*. 

......IP......  uattto  of,  IjA,  tjl. 

.^ortbOMa,  •■>. 

.''••cthttMbortoad,  Uaadoa  of .  «,  10, 
>  >.  m:  rooTonteo  «,  i»— 17:  own* 
K-t«  .flu  Lord, «,;  aadOTAUlMt- 
•un.  X..  aarMoai  of,  17,  i>,      . 


I  *7*-  "H. 


at. 

$s— 


lotdaaa  6, 19,  •4. 
latter,  Mait)uc« 


OatM,Titaa,e». 

Oocawoml  oomutwky,  .... 

O'Co—iB.  Daairt.  jeo. 

Oda.  ArcltklikaB  afantfc^ary, 

Otfo^  Btekop  o#  myaos,  ^  sy  i 

o£[,ICk«ofilMM 
Onaoada,  Jai 

af.«aow 
OriMida,  Jaaw  Batter,  Dake  of, 

Omnlu^V?kta«  of  iM  MoftlMn. 

bctaa*,!*. 
Ottdcaarda.  battte  of,  S67. 
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